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EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN MICHIGAN 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1971 

U.S. Sen A'™ 

Select Committee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity 

Washington, D.G. 

The Select Committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1318, 
of the New Senate Office Building, the Honorable Walter F. Mondale, 
chairman of the committee, presiciing. 

Present : Senators Mondale and Hart. 

Staff members present : William C. Smith, staff director and gen- 
eral counsel; Donn Mitchell, professional staff; Donald Harris, pro- 
fessional staff; William Hennigan, minority counsel; and Leonard 
Strickman, minority counsel. 

Senator Mondale. The hearing will come to order. The hearings 
commence this morning with a series of witnesses on the Michigan 
schools. Dr. Kruger, I understand is not here yet, and we will call 
as our first witness Ronald Edmonds, assistant superintendent for 
school and community affairs, Michigan Department of Education. 
Mr. Edmonds. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD EDMONDS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY AFFAIRS, MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT 

OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Edmonds. Would you like me to proceed ? 

Senator Mondale. Yes, I have your statement. You may proceed by 
reading it in full, or however else you wish to proceed. 

Mr. Edmonds. Thank you. I don’t intend to read it. I just want 
to briefly summarize the outstanding points. 

Senator Mondale. What I will do then is include the full state- 
ment in the record* as though read and you will emphasize those 
parts you wish. 

Mr. Edmonds. The statement that I have submitted consists of 
three parts. The first part is a brief description of certain impoi tant 
events in the last decade of public instruction in Michigan, concentrat- 
U’g on the effect of those events on the nature of clecisionmaking in 
educational affairs in Michigan. 

The second part is a description of accountability as it is being 
articulated and implemented Ijy the Michigan State Department of 
Education, and finally, there is some discussion of the discrepancies 
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between cex’tain program of tlie U.S. Oflice of Educntion and the 
Micliigan Department of Education. 

Senator Mondale. Is Micliigan one of the States included in that 
list of rebates under Title I ? , 

Mr. Edmonds. Wc are. 

Senator Mondale. Congratlilations. 

Increase in Educationae Activity 

Mr. Edmonds. The events that I’d like to concentrate on arc ^e^y in 
nuinber, and only intended to illustrate certain trends. From a statisti- 
cal point of view, Michigan is no different than the other large States 
of its kind, that is to say, over the last 10 years all the measures of 
educational activity and expense, participation both by students and 
professional personnel, and increase in facilities construction for edu- 
cational purposes and their utilization, and there is a further indica- 
tion that a gi’catcr and greater proportion of the State’s resources ax*e 
being invested in institutions of public iustruction, and finally, and 
2xerhaps most imjxortantly, more and more Michigan citizens arc 
x’ceeiving more and better education that responds to their needs, and 
in many instances resjxonds to their needs as they articulate them for 
themselves. 

Desjxite the ability to ixi'ovidc you with di-ainatic statistical evidence 
of the success of joublic instruction in Michigan, nonetheless wc are 
again no difl'crent than other States in that there is considcx*ablc dis- 
satisfaction both among jxrofessional jxersonncl, among students, and 
among Michigan citizens, in my judgment the reason being that Mich- 
igan has jxrogressed to the extent that the educational cxjxcctations 
in Michigan arc rather greater than our educational progress, dcsjxitc 
the fact that wc have madcconsidcx*ablcof the lattcx'. 

Turning then to the history of the decade in jxublic instructions, 
there arc a few illustrative events that will make my [xoint. When the 
decade of the 1960’s began, the Michigan State Dcjxartnxent of Educa- 
tion was an essentially subservient institution, in that it defined its 
role essentially in I'csixonse to what local educators and members of 
the local education communities had to say about what they needed. 

The nature of the election of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, the nature of the availability and distribution of public moneys, 
and othci' matters, consjxired so to sjxcak to make of the Department 
an essentially res|xonsive agency as ojxjxoscd to initiatory agency. 

Tuniing then to the events that went on throughout the 1960’s, that 
saw alteration in those circumstances, the last half of the 1950’s was 
the ixeriod of greatest increase in the numbeis of community colleges 
in Michigan and the early lOOO’s saw the department exercising a good 
deal of activity by consolidating the gains that had been made in that 
respect, and so on. 

I only mention that because, despite the dramatic increase in the 
number of community colleges, that was an instance ii which the role 
of the department was strictly a function of its ability to ixcrsuade, axxd 
there was, virtually speaking, almost no coercion or regulation or any- 
thing of the kind Involved in that activity. 
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Fkdkral Acts Bring Chanok 

Slioi’tly tliei’eafter, liowevei’, two Federal acts occurred, whicli began 
the change in tlie nature of oui' reliitionship. The first was the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, and the second was the Elementary- 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

The significance of those two being that they caused substantial 
amounts of Federal money to come into the department for distribu- 
tion to local school districts, which made of the Michigan State De- 
paitinent of Education, for the first time, two things — fii*st, an advo- 
cate of promising educational practices when Federal moneys were 
being utilized; and second, anci peihaps more impoifantly made of 
the depaifment of education foi' the fii’st time a very serious monitor 
of educational activity, educational programs. 

In othei’ woixls, made of the dcpaitment a very substantial pi'esence 
in local educational affairs. 

Tlie cai'ly 1960’s also saw the implementation of a State-funded pro- 
gram of student financial aid, which took the form of competitive 
scholarship giunts and loans, and that was an illustration of the ability 
of the local educational community in Michigan to pei'suade the legis- 
lature and the State board and the depaitment to take certain actions 
that increased student participation in higher education, and so on. 

But then turning to an event that is of ecpial significance to the 
Vocational Education Act, and the Elementary and Seconclary Eclu- 
cation Act, in 1963 Michigan citizens passed a ncAV constitution which 
caused a di’amatic revision in Michigan’s educational affaii’s, in that 
an eight-member State board of education came to be elected statewide. 
The State board then appointed a superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, w’ho had previously been elected, and, as a result, the Michigan 
Department of Education was reorganized into one of Michigan’s 19 
new State agencies, and I mention that only because, prior to the 1963 
constitution, Michigan had had more than 150 agencies and boards of 
commission, and other instruments of State government. 

In the fall of 1969 began the opeiation and administration of the 
State board of education assessment program, and that is a highly^ sig- 
nificant event because, fii’st, the State of Michigan is the leading State 
in tlie Nation in the administi’ation of the statewide assessment pro- 
gram which undertakes to measure educational progress for all public 
school students in the State in grades four and seven, 

Therefore, as a result of assessment, the department became the chief 
depository of educational data wdiich described the delivery of educa- 
tional service in Michigan public schools. 

Finally, in 1970, Michigan citizens settled the question of whetlier 
or not we should use Michigan public moneys for the support of pri- 
vate schools, when Michigan citizens, by electoral mandate, forbade 
the distribution of public moneys to private schools. 

Tlie present era, that is to say, the era of the 1970’s, saw Dr. John 
Porter become superintendent of j)u)ilic instruction and bring with 
him a model of accountability which has played such an important 
role in wliat has gone on in Michigan education since the beginning of 
this decade. 
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Effect of Accountabieity 



The next matter that I want to return to, liaving made tliose refer- 
ences to outstanding liistorical events, is tlie effect of accountability on 
public instruction in Michigan. Stated very briefly, accountability as 
it is perceived and pi-acticed in the IMichigan State Department of 
Education, consists of six elements which you may have seen referred 
to in other discussions of the matter, but very briefly, for IMichigan 
purposes, accountability consists of the following : 

1. The development of educational goals. 

2. The settling of performance objectives for the purposes of ob- 
taining those goals. 

3. The undertaking of assessment for purposes of ascertaining 
whether or not the puisuit of performance objectives brings us 
close to the goals we have set forth. 

i. An analysis of the data that assessment yields. 

5. Evaluation and testing. 

6. Kecommendations either for the continuing of activities that 
have been adjudged successful, or recommendations for altera- 
tions on the grounds that what we have been doing has not been 
getting us where we want to be. 

I have allowed Dr. Porter to speak for himself on the subject of 
accountability by enclosing two statements.* One, “Accountability in 
Education,'’ which was an address given by Dr. Portei' on the subject, 
and second, a position statement on “Eclucational Accountability,” 
which in effect describes the department of education’s perception and 
practice of that procedural form. 

Disparity Betwf.rn State and Federae Programs 

What I want to turn to next, then, is the extent to which the depart- 
ment’s operating under accountability has caused certain programs 
administered by the department to represent a rather dramatic and 
substantial departure from similar programs administered by the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

And for this I have chosen essentially three examples at the Federal 
level. First is compensatory education as illustrated by Title I. The 
second is assessment as subsidized and administered by the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

And finally, vocational education, as illustrated by the Federal acts 
that have caused public moneys to be made available in that regard. 

Let me say first of all that in describing these discre^iancies, it is not 
my intention to be critical of the U.S. Office of Education, and neither 
is it my intention to suggest that this is a matter that, of necessity, 
ought to generate any particular kind of activity. 

It is simply to say two things. First, I think that where there exist 
sharp differences between two institutions ns large ns the State de- 
pii;‘t.inent of education and the U-S. Office of Education, that ought 
to be known both to the public and to the community and professional 
educators, partly so that they might be aware that we have two large 
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institutions undertaking to deliver tlie same kinds of services in 
rather dramatically different ways. . .1 . * 

And finally, it seems to me that these discrepancies at least suggest 

that one perhaps ought to prevail over the other. 

Keeping that in mind, then, let me turn first or all to iitle l, 

I infer, on the basis of the age, the persistence, and the pervasiveness 
of Title I, that it is i^ery substantially illustrative of the educational 
premiseson which the XJ.S. Office of Education operates.^ 

And I proceed therefore to make reference to the fact that pupil 
eligibility for compensatory education subsidized by Title I is princi- 
pally a function of socioeconomic status. K is not a function of pupil 
perrorniance, not a function of the effectiveness of the school. It is a 

tunctionof socioeconomic status. . o-ria 

I therefore conclude that the Office of Education considers bEb an 
important, if not the most important, and reliable variable 111 predict- 
ing and improving pupil performance. , 

The illustrative programs implemented by the Ofhee of Education 
consist of nutritional programs, home visits. Headstart, activities 
of that kind, all of which are designed to cause governmental inter- 
vention in the life of the pupil, the purpose being to alter the child s 
environment, and thereby somehow alter his performance 111 the in- 
stitution of public instruction. , . .1 TTc 

Therefore, Title I programs are directed to what the U.b. Ull ce 
of Education calls disabilities and discrepancies emaiiatnm 111 the 
home environment. And I would suppose that you are as familiar with 
the rhetoric of compensatory education as I am, and I ^vlll not go on 

with that. ^ ^ ^ 

Failure of Title I Programs 

What I do want to point out, though, is that the record indicates 
that there is rather frequent failure of Title I programs, if the intent 
is to meiisurably improve cognitive skills, and tliat as a result oi 
that frequent failure, what happens is that the community of pro- 
fessional educators draw the conclusion that if more money were 
available, and bigger Title I programs could be devised, then an earlier 
and greater inteiwention in the life of the child could be caused ^^lth 
presuniably greater improvement in the cognitive skills that 1 hope Ave 

are all interested in. , ± u 

What I do want to emphasize is this, that while it is true tliat.sub- 
stantial numbers of my professional colleagues consistently cTy tor 
more and more money for purposes of compensatory education, it 
might well bo that they do so partly in obedience to the Congress and 
partly in obedience to the U.S. Office of Education ; since the Congress 
appropriates these moneys, and the Congress fundamentally dehn^ 
the premises on which compensatory education will operate, it s sate 
to conclude that the Congress is at least as enamored of the/eMion- 
ship of socioeconomic status and pupil performance as the U.b. Uince 

of Education is. . . . » ,1 ^ 

The Michigan State Department of Education is m full support ot 
the concept of compensatory education, since we know that there are 
students whose educational performance is less than avo Avould like it 
to be, and that we are obviously interested in ways of improving that. 
What the department takes exception to is the efficacy of an educa- 
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tional ideolo^ry tliat places tlie burden of performance on pupils, and 
our conclusioji is that when attempts at remediation concentrate on 
changing;: the environment or the behavior of the child as opposed to 
the school, that inferentially the burden of performance is being placed 
on the pupil as opposed to the school. 

And obviously, what I am leading up to is that the department would 
like to see a greater responsibility for performance placed on the in- 
stitution, as opposed to the individual child. 

Furthermore, and perhaps of equal importance, we view with some 
disquiet the casual manner m which the designation “deprived” is cast, 
as it were, over so substantial a portion of the population, when it is 
possible to conclude that the deprivation may be more a function of 
the disability of the institutions of social service than a function of the 
nature of the individual children who are going to school. 

So that what we are suggesting in this instance is three things. First 
of all, that the designation “deprived” be more carefully applied. Sec- 
ond, there be greater responsibility put on the institution of social serv- 
ice ; to wit, the schools. And finally, that in compensatory education, 
there be a considerable strengthening of evaluation instruments ana 
an increase in the authority and the opportunity that the U.S. Otfico 
of Education has that will cause a change in the delivery of sorvici3 
when the data that is yielded as a result of evaluation suggests that. 

IVljciriGAN State Aid Act 

Turning to the alternative, then, that the department has developed, 
I want to say just a word about the Michigan State Aid Act, Section 3. 
Section 3 of die Michigan State Aid Act is a State-funded compensa- 
tory education program which causes $200 per pupil to be made avail- 
able to local school districts when those school districts contain 30 
pupils — or 15 percent of the pupil popiilation — whose basic skill scores, 
as measured by the Michigan State Department of Education assess- 
ment program, are below the 15th percentile. 

In other words, we use our statewide assessment instruments for 
purposes of identifying students Avho aren’t doing Avell, and then 
make $200 per pupil available to local school districts for purposes 
of improving. 

Senator Mondade. Will the school districts getting State money also 
be el^ible for the Title I funds ? 

Mrv Edmonds. Yes; it is eligible. 

Senator Mondale. It is eligible for both? 

Mr. Edmonds. It is. The local school district is free to dispose of 
the $200 per pupil as it sees fit. This is not categorical. The only — 
what shall I say? — strings involved consist of the obligation on the 
local school district to provide the department with certain infor- 
mation as a prerequisite to getting the money. First of all, the local 
school district has to identify the pupils by name. 

Second, the local school district has to provide the department with 
the performance objectives in advance of the program. 

And finally, the local school district has to provide the department 
with pre- and post-test results indicating the progress that the pupils 
are making, who are in receipt of this State-funded compensatory 
education. 
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Senator Moxdale. How long has Section 3 been funded ? . 

Mr. Edmonds. This is the first year. The most recent legislative ses- 
sion saw the first enactment of this particular form of Section 3. iliere 
has been in Michigan before, State-funded compensatory education, 
but what I am describing now is a rather substantial difiei'ence in tlie 
State’s compensatory education system. , „ i m i > 

Senator Mondale. Is Section 3 fully funded to rneet 
Mr. Edmonds. No; it is not. It is funded at the level of $23 milhon. 
Senator Mondale. How would you need to roach $200 per pupil < 
Mr. Edmonds. $200 per pupil throughout the State? I don t think i 

would attempt to answer that. , „ , 

Senator Mondale. Is it a long way toward full funding, or a small 

way ? 

Inadequate Funding 

Mr. Edmonds. I would say if the figure is $200 per pupil, then, per- 
haps, three times that amount that I mentioned would do it. 

Senator Mondale. Section 3 is one-thiyd funded ? 

Mr. Edmonds. Well, what luippeiis with the $23 million is that it is 
not parceled out to all the pupils who are eligible. All the school dis- 
tricts in receipt of the Section 3 moneys are fully funded, since the dis- 
tribution is made in a descending order of eligibility. That is to say, the 
school districts with the greatest number of needful students are tully 
funded first and we go on through school districts until the m oney is 

exhausted. — — rr'r; TTT ! ^ I 

SeiiatdHdDNim:ErT5urap^^ two-thirds of the students 

who fall below the 15 percentile will not be receiving money under the 

present funding levels? . . 

Mr. Edmonds. That is true. Would not be receiving State moneys 

in any case. That is true. • 

Finally, Section 3— what I want to say is that when the pre- and post- 
testing results that I referred to indicate the pupils are scoring 75 per- 
cent of the performance objectives, then the school district is eligible 
to continue in receipt of the S.;ate compensatory education moneys, 
and the converse is also true, that is to say, when the pupils, individual 
pupils, fall below’ 75 percent gain, then there are penalties attached. 
The thing I want to point out, though, about Section 3 is the difter- 

ence between Section 3, and Title I. . • • *1 

Senator Mondale. Is there a performance contracting with the 
school? In other words, the school designated a Section 3 school re- 
ceives $200 times the number of students within that category, and 
provided the schoolchildren in that category achieve 75 percent ot 

Edmonds. Seventy-five percent , of the performance objectives. 

SenatorMoNDALE.Whosetstheperformanceobj^tn^? 

Mr. Edmonds. The performance objectives are a fimotion of dis- 
cussions that go on between the local school dii^rict and the department. 

Senator Mondalb. Are they set out in quantitative terms ? 

Mr. Edmonds. They are. _ — ' 

Senator Mondale. So much reading, improvement per year { 

.. Mr. Edmonds. That’s accurate. ' , ‘ 

Senator Mondale. So much mathematics ? 
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Mr. Edmonds. That’s right. 

Senator Mondale. You have not completed the first full year, so 
3 'ou don’t know how that is going to work out ? 

Mr. Edmonds. That’s correct. 

Senator Mondale. OK. 

Mr. Edmonds. The diffei'ences that I want to emphasize consist first 
of all in that Section 3 makes no reference to socioeconomic status, race, 
depri^'ation, or any other terms that inferentially place the burden 
of ^rfonnance on the ]nxpil as opposed to the school district. 

What we are attenapting to do in Section 3 is concentrate on less am- 
biguous areas of pupil performance, and what we are further attempt- 
ing to do is to shift the burden of educational performance from in- 
dividual pupils to individual school systems. 

Michigan’s Assessaient Program 

Turning then to another illustration of the discrepancies between 
the educational premises of the U.S. Office of Education and the 
Michigan State Department of Education, I want to say just a few 
words about Michigan’s assessment program. 

The U.S. Office of Education a few yeare ago funded a national edu- 
cational assessment effort, and further, Title III of the Elementary 
and Sec ondary Education Act includes and h as included a needs as- 
'^BSnent portion. 

The department is not altogether enthusiastic about either of those 
assessment activities, the reason being that despite the fact that l^th 
national assessment and needs assessment in Title III have caused a 
good deal of data to be made available to educational decisionmakers, 
the evidence available to us does not suggest that substantial numbers 
of students who aren’t well served are receiving better service as a re- 
•sult of the data that was produced by national assessment or by needs 
assessment 

In other words, our basic criticism would be that there is insufficient 
utilization of the data that is yielded ns a result of these assessment 
activities. 

Turning to Michigan’s assessment program, I already made refer- 
ence to the fact that if we use our assessment data to identify the most 
needful persoim in Michigan schools, and if furthermore we then cause 
certain ^ucational decisions to be taken as a direct result of those ac- 
tivities, and that if you project you can see that Micliigan is not collect- 
mg data from assessment solely for purposes of having it, and that 
in many respects the difference oetween the U.S. Office of Education’s 
invo^ment m assessinent, and the Michigan State Department of Ed- 
ucation’s investment in assessment is the difference between using in- 
formation that you get and not using information that you get. 

And I simply want to emphasize that assessment is one of the com- 
ponents of an accountability model and that the department is acting, 
it seems to us, very appropriately in utilizing the data that we are gath- 
ering as a result of assessment. 

And speaking just descriptively, I mentioned before that our assess- 
ment efforts thus far measure all pupils in grades 4 and 7 in Michigan 
public schools. 
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Vocational Education Differences 

Finally, I just wmt to say a ven’ few words about the difference 
behvBen vocational education as it is articulated, conceived, and prac- 
ticed at the Federal level, and career education as an altenmtive, as 
conceived and practiced at the State level, at least in the instance of 

^'^^e^^ocational Education Act of 1963, together with the 1968 
amendments to that act, provided for Federal funds to support vo- 
cational education activities, and describing the principal elements— 

r6iat in order to be eligible, pupils have to be youth and adult, that 
is to say, by and large vocational education is directed to secondary 

and ^s^^^ndar^c examining the 1963 Vocational Edu- 

cation Act, is that public schools don’t need to be concerned with vo- 
cational education in the elementary schools. The rules and rela- 
tions of federally funded vocational education require local schwl 
officials to distinguish vocational activities, the coupes have ^ 
labeled that way so you have categorization that is perfectly consistent 

with curricular generalizations. . xi. x ’la 

And finally, vocational education perpetuates the concept that pupils 
oueht to follow programs, since the vocational education activiti^ 
under the Federal leadership conform to traditional courses and 
curricular and programmatic arrangements. 

Briefly then, for purposes of comparison, I ]ust want to say a word 
about Michigan’s career education thrust. First of all, we have mcluded 
all pupils at all levels, that is to say, Michigan’s career education, for 
us, is devoted to elementary school through post-secondary instructiom 
Furthermore, since the goal in Michigan s career education th^t 
is career alUwnatives for all, and we develop 

wliich are directed to every level and phase of public instruction, 
career education integrates vocational 

addition to certain activ les that are specifically designed. But what 
I really want to emplias .e is that under our career education thrust, 
there is no such thing as general education, no such thmg as colleg 
preparatory education, and neither are there courses that are call^ 
Vocational education, since we intend that vocational 
be a part of — all activities at all levels. And that as a matter of fa^ 
it is not possible to identify an educational activity that cannot be 

^**^Let mTglve^you^^ very, very brief example of the effect that our 
career education thrust might liave, and I emphasize that thjs is an 
example. But it’s a very attractive, and fiithermore a lealistic 

example. Example of Career Education 

Under career education, we might devise something like this, that 
we would mandate— and by we, I mean educational decisionmakera in 
Michigan, the Legislature, the State Department, et cetera we ^ould 
rnandfte the locaf school district to make available to pupils who l^ve 
the school system for any reason whatever, the per pupil expenditure 
that would have been spent had the student remamed in school. 
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The student would tlien be free to use liis local school district per 
piqvil exiJenditure to ]>urchasc for himself vocational education in 
aixy of api)roximately 400 settings that are approved by the Depart- 
ment of Education. That is to say, if the local school district’s per 
pupil expenditure is $800, and the pupil quit school at age 16, he 
would then have that money for purposes of becoming an apprentice 
mechanic or apprentice sculptor or apprentice whatever vocational 
activity might interest him. 

Senator Mondale. Is that program in being now? 

Mr. EmioNDS. It is not. I am giving you an example of the kinds 
of things you might anticipate as a result of the description of career 
education that is presently being puisued by the Department. 

The only reason I mention something of that kind is because it 
emphasizes the extent to which vocational education under our career 
education thrust becomes an integral part of public instruction, and 
that it is not divisible from other kinds of educational activity. And 
that we must take some exception to the extent to which the U.S. 
Office of Education’s perception of vocational education causes sepa- 
ration, categorization, and the like. 

Well, perhaps these Ijrief illusti’ations are sufficient. Let me close, 
then, simply by saying that the Michigan Board of Education, the 
Department of Education, and superintendent, have considerable con- 
fidence in these few examples that I have given, and we would veiy 
much encourage both the Congress and the U.S' Office of Education 
to look with considerable scnitiny on the differences between tne di- 
rections that we seem to be taking in Michigan as compared to Wash- 
ington, and to ^0 whether or not there isn’t some value in being more 
aware of our differences, or perhaps whether or not information that 
is yielded might suggest a reconciliation of our differences in favor 
of one institution as opposed to the other. 

Senior Mondale. Mr. Edmondsj as I understand it, Michigan 
administers a wide given set of achievement tests at the fourth and 
seventh grade level to determine pupil achievement in the basic skills. 

How long has that testing program been in effect ? 

Mr. Edmonds. Three years. 

Assessment Eesults 

Senator Mondale. Three years. Wliat — ^if you can tell us briefly— 
does that tell us about equality of education in Michigan, since I would 
suspect that what you see there is merely typical of northern indus- 
trial States? Where do you find children achieving at or above the 
nonns? MHiere do you find them achieving below ? As a matter of the 
test results. 

Mr. Edmonds. There are no surprises. In the data that is collected, 
we find that probably the most successful pupil performances, at least 
as measured by our instruments, occur in suburban school districts, 
occur in the semimral .school districts, in semimral or, rather, non- 
urban Michigan. Upper Peninsula, and some outlying school districts. 

Perhaps the thing I should emphasize is that the data describes 
a great discrepancy between pupil performance, between inner cities 
and suburbs, between suburbs and poor rural areas, and so on. 
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Perhaps tlie tiling I should emphasize is that there are some negative 
conclusions. First of nil, we don’t discover any automatic correlation 
between per pupil expenditure and pupil performance. That is to 
say, we cannot conclude that money, in and of itself, will cause the 
kind of pupil perfonnance that we are interested in. 

Neither can we conclude that any of the traditional measures of 
school district quality automatically correlate ivith improved pupil 
perfoniitiiico. That is to say, tho variables that describe the yeare of 
teaching exiierience, educational training, age of the physical plant, 
and mattei-s of that kind, do not bear any necessary relationship to 
the quality of pupil performance. 

What I am avoiding ^ j.- ^ 

Senator Mondale. In other words, you have found substantial dii- 
forences in the basic skill achievement levels between different schools 
in Michigan, and your tests have shown that those differences are 
not reflective of the differences of the quality of teachers or num- 
ber of teachei’S or amount of money being sj^ieiit, is that what you are 
saAung ? 

Mr. Edmonds. Not necessarily. I am not prepared to make cause and 

effect descriptions. . 

Senator HIond.vle. Maybe I got ahead of you. What were you saying ^ 
Mr. Edmonds. I was saying that our data indicates that it isn’t 
possible to automatically corrmate any of those traditional variables. 
You cannot say that by identifying the school district with the 
higher per pupil expenditure, you will therefore identify the school 
district with the most successful pupil performance, and so on. 

Senator Mondale. Now has Title I made any difference in the 
achievement levels of the underachieving schools ? 

Mr. Edmonds. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. How would you describe that? . 

Mr. Edsionds. I would say that certainly there is evidence to in- 
dictate that in some school districts, for some students. Title I moneys 
cause an improvement in pupil performance but I would also say the 

°^^enator Mondale. Well, apparently at your recommendation, the 
Department’s recommendation, the State developd a different aid 
formula which, unlike Title I, is based upon achievement test scores 

alone, and not color or socioeconomic status. , ...i ri 

Why did you decide on a different formula, rather than the title 1 ? 
You must have been dissatisfied with title I, weren t you? 

EarpiTASis Ox Pupil Performance 

M!r Edmonds. Our dissatisfaction with title I was based, first of all, 
on the fact that the identification of the most needful studente was 
a function of circumstances that don’t necessarily have anything to 

do with schools. , ' ui i „ 

We are not prepared to say that students who are poor or bmek or 

both are necessarily students who can be predicted to do poorly m 
schools, and that the exception we would take would be die inference 
that if a public school system causes to be enrolled in that system a 
student who is black or poor or both, that we are all agreed then that 
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in the absence of ratliei- dramatic intervention in the life of the student, 
you can exi^ect him to do poorly. "We don’t accept that description 
of the relationship between socioeconomic status, race, and pupil 
performance. 

Therefore, what we became interested in was a single variable, that 
is pupil performance, and that is the only thing we wanted to meas- 
ure — precompensatory education. 

Senator Moxp.\nE. Have you made a judgment that it’s money and 
other inputs which will make a difference in the variance in achieve- 
ment levels. 

Mr. Edmonds. Let me — the answer is “No.” And let me illustrate by 
saying — I said in the coui*se of my formal remarks that this was not, 
that the State’s Section 3 is not categorical aid. We do not require 
the local school district to do any particular thing wuth its $200 per 
pupil. 

The rea^n for that is that the burden, therefore, of educational de- 
cisionmaking and the burden of the delivery of educational service 
is on the local educator. He decides what he wants to do. 

If he decides that what he wishes to do is to install bright, red, rather 
luxurious drapes in the classroom, that is his affair. All he has to do 
is tell us what cognitive skills are going to be improved as a result of 
the purcha^ of these drapes, and provide us with test data to show 
that the gains have been made and he is, therefore, free to continue to 
buy the drapes or do anything else that may, in his professional judg- 
ment, improve pupil performance. 

The difference is that Title I mandates certain kinds of compensatoiy 
education activity, and therefore, as it were, relieves the local educators 
of the responsibility of making the decision of what should be done. 

And if there is a failure, it is not uncommon for the local educator 
to say one of two things. First, to possibly say the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion provides insufficient moneys, too late in the school year, or some- 
thing else of the kin<L so that it won’t do what is want^. 

Senator Mondale. Senator Hart? 

Senator Hart. I am not a member of this committee and I am 
grateful to Senator Mondale for permitting me to sit with him. 

And having made that explanation for what may be a very stupid 
q^uestion, when are you going to be able to tell us what it is that makes 
tne difference in pupil performance ? 

Factors rx Pupil Performance 

Mr. Edmonds. Well, in many respects we can do that now. 

Senator Hart. Well, I felt myself running around a track when 
you and Senator Mon dale were talking. Wliat is it you know now — as 
of now — what is it that makes for better pupil achievement or per- 
formance? 

Mr. Edmonds. Well, let me say this very carefully, because I don’t 
want to be thought objure or anything ol the kind. 

But it may be that in the sense that you are putting the question, 

I can’t answer it. The answer to pupil performance is as vari^ as the 
nature of indi^^dual teachers or the nature of individual school dis- 
tricts, and that we do not believe that we are going to identify some 
unambiguous formula that automatically causes appropriate pupil per- 
formance. 
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We, in a sense, are operating on the premise that we have done a good 
many thinp that don’t work. Wlaat we are, thei’efoi’e, going to cause 
to happen is, we are going to cause to come into being very drama- 
tically different systems of service in school systems, and that the 
nature of the service will be a function of the local circumstance. 

We don’t kno^y what it will be like. We don’t know what the local 
educator will decide to do. The only thing we do know is, if he identifies 
something that works, then he will be encouraged to continue that. He 
will be financially encouraged. 

If he does something that doesn’t work — this is the big difference — 
he is going to suffer financial penalty, and he is therefore going to be 
financially encouraged to stop doing that. 

So what we are after is tne certainty that we can identify things 
that don’t work, and that will cause the school system to oegin to 
piu*sue other things. And I can’t make for you an answer and say that 
the teachers make the differ' nee or that the plant makes the difference. 
I can’t give that kind of an answer. 

Senator Hart. But you did say that perhaps you couldn’t answer 
the question I put, which I think is sort of the present kind of ques- 
tion. '\^^lat will make Johmiy perform better. That’s really wliat I wus 
tm^ng to get an answ-er to. 

But you did say that it varies, as differences between teachei’s and 
school districts. So that is it fair for me to understand that a student’s 
performance is a reflection of the ability of the teacher, in part? 

Mr, Edmonds. Well, if I don’t respond directly to your question 
it is not because I disagree or take any exception to it. And perhaps 
I should have another go. 

But let me say, in response to that, first of all I don’t think that very 
muci, teaching goes on anywhere. And I think what we are interested 
in is learning. 

We don’t really know a devil of a lot about how students leani. We 
know that they do. We kiiow that all school-pupil contacts teach 
something. The question is, is the student learning what we want him 
to know as we sit about and devise for ourselves what we would like 
students to get out of participation in public instruction ? 

Therefoi’e, what I will say to you is, successful education is any 
environment in which students have the opportunity to learn what they 
either want to know or need to know in relationship to what they have 
set out to do. 



iNFLtTENCE OF TeACHERS ON ACHIEVEMENT 

Senator Hart. Well, do statistics available to the State Department, 
and educators generally, indicate that there is greater learnmg at the 
hands of some teachei’s than other teachers ? 

Mr. Edmonds. Yes. 

Senator Hart. Does that suggest then that if the goal is improving 
the learning of the child, that the teacher and the teacher’s ability 
is a factor? 

Mr. Edmonds. Oh, yes. But there are some students whose learning 
is impeded by aggressive and pervasive teaching, and therefore there 
are some students for whom a teacher’s presence is an obstruction. 

Senator ILvrt. You mean the presence of that teacher ? Not a teacher ? 

Mr. Edmonds. I mean that certain exemplary and demonstration 
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projects liave identified substantial numbers of students who do best 
when they are — when the tencher plays the role, is it were, of a man- 
ager, and does no more than provide a setting and identify resources 
and facilitate, and does not teacli in a traditional sense of doing a lot of 
talking and being a pervasive presence, as it were, and so on. 

I am not generalizing about that phenomenon. I am just trying to 
emphasize that there is not outstanding variable in public performance, 
and that there is no easily identifiable formula by which pupil per- 
formance can be directly predicted. 

What we are interested in is a ti’emendous, extraordinary, hitherto 
unknown, unseen variety in education activity, having a smgle goal, 
successful! activity as measured by predetermined iierformance ob- 
jectives, and so long as the students arc achieving those objectives, then 
the activity continues. 

Senator Mondale. Would the Senator yield there? 

Senator Hart. Let me ask something before I forget it. I am not sure 
I even understand it. 

Since public schools always will have rather large numbers in the 
classroom, 25, say, do educatois yet know which type of teacher — the 
manager or the aggressor — reaches the majority of that 25? 

Reduced Class Size 

Mr. Edmonds. Well, let me begin by disagreeing slightly with the 
premise that started your question. I am not so certain that public 
schools will ahvays have 25 or so students in the classroom. 

I gave, a while ago, an example. I said that career education in 
Michigan might encourage making available to students 16 years of 
age and older the per pupil expenditure that would have been in- 
vested in the pupil if he had I’emained in the public school, and that 
therefore, 16-, 17- and 18-year-olds would have the opportunity to 
ien> o the public school, either by virtue of being expelled, or quitting, 
or voluntarily departing, and take with them their per pupil expendi- 
ture and invest that in any approved vocational activity — airplane 
mechanics, being a butcher, a painter, or whatever it is that may in- 
terest them. 

That at least raises the possibility of a rather considerably reduced 
class size in secondary schools. 

Wliat it does, though, really, is that the implications of such a change 
cause such a shift in the nature of secondary schooling that I am not in 
a position to predict what it would be like. 

Senator Hart. I guess what I had in mind, that for some generations 
we would have rather large groupings of children, and I was trying to 
find out which educator’s basic style of teaching produced greater 
learning. 

Mr. Edmonds. Let me say it this way. Senator. We have a lot of 
data that suggest that students learn all manner of things as a result 
of the managerial teacher, or other kinds. As I look at that data, I 
am not certain that any of the things that are described are what 
students need to know or want to know. 

So I am not therefore prepared to recommend that any school dis- 
trict ought to have all managerial teachers, or 75-percent managerial 
teachers, or whatever the case may be. I am only interested in what 
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are the performance objectives, to what extent are the ^udents achiw^^ 
inff those performance objectives at an acceptable level, and therefore, 
what can we do to encourage what is going on that is successful, and 
discourage what is not successful. , , i. „ „„ 

SenatOT Hart. And I do understand that, for whatever reasons, 
the pupil performance in inner city schools is at a level lower than 
that of pupils in suburban schools, and the comparison between the 
rural pupil and the suburban pupil is in the same balanc^ that is, the 
poor, ninil area student has a percentage below the suburban student? 

Expenditure Versus Performance 

Mr. Edmonds. The answer is “Yes,” with one except!^. We have 
noted that there are certain school districts in the Upper P^insula of 
Michigan where performance is very dramatically successful, where 
per pupil expenditures are very dramatically low. 

But I would categorize that as an exception. 

Senator Hart. Is the per pupil expenditure the most constant fac- 
tor in these comparisons? , . . -ui i. +V.of 

Mr Edmonds. No; it is not. For example, it is possible to say that 

Detroit has very high per pupil expenditure, and very low pupil per- 
formance. So that is dramatic and easy to say. . . , TTnnor 

It is possible to say there are certain school districts m the Upper 
Peninsula that, on a statewide basis, have very low pupil expendi- 

possible to generalize any 

more. 

Senator Hart. Thank you. , . , , r , • 

Senator Mondale. If you were to pick the kind of school m which 
a child in Michigan would have the best chance for cognitive achieve- 
ment, where would you send that child ; and if you were to pick the 
school in which the child would have the least chance of cognitive 

achievement, what would that be? 

Mr. Edmonds. In the school systems? First of all, it would depend 

°^And^^e^only problem I guess I am having with your question is 
that I am not much disposed to send children to any school system, 
on the basis of either my own personal experiences or professional 

^'"l^fnk the school systems that have the best record of pupil per- 
formance are homogeneous in the sense that they seem ° 
munitv consensus on what the school system is supposed to do, and, 
furthermore, that the professional educator in tiieconununity to 

fiillv understand what the community expects, and that he mv^ts 
himself in that, and that there is no sharp discrepancy betw^n the 
professional educator’s perception of what the school sy stein is f oi and 
the community’s perception of what the school system is for. 

Socialization Important 

I say that because, obviously, before the schools convey co^itiye 
skills, they socialize. And that it ]iist isnt possible 
a school system between the process of socialization and the conv eyance 

of basic sMlls. 
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School systems in which there is consensus, as it were, regardless of 
the racial composition of the school system, regardless of the socio- 
economic variance of the school system, in which there is agreement on 
what the socialization is supposed to consist of, and what it’s supposed 
to look like, seem to do better at conveying or causing to be acquired the 
basic cognitive skills than those that have very dramatic disagreement. 

Senator Mondale. Well now, this committee is charged with the very 
amorphous and difficult task of trying to determine the degree to whicn 
children are denied equality in educational opportunity. To the extent 
that that exists, what strategies by the Federal or other government 
or anyone else, for that matter, might assist in overcoming those in- 
equalities ? 

We have heard from a great number of central city superintendents, 
parents, and othei-s that the schools found in the central city ghettos 
are in many cases, for whatever the reasons, unable to deliver the 
kind of education that gives to those children attending an equal edu- 
cational opportunity. Is that true in Michigan? 

Mr. Edmonds. Yes. It’s true in Michigan. Let me very carefully 
suggest at least one reason. 

It’s probably easy — would be easy for you to identify substantial 
numbers of black parents in Detroit who, given the opportunity, would 
say they want their children to learn to read and write and count. 

Unfortunately, it would be equally easy to identify teachers who 
would say that they would want the cnildren to learn to have a certain 
dialect, or standara English, for example. Or that they would want the 
students to be disposed to attend concerts or want the students to have 
other manifestations of the life style, if you will, that is middle class. 

That is a discrepancy, and a very substantial and dramatic 
discrepancy. 

Integrated Factjltt 

Senator Mondale. But hasn’t Detroit gone impressively far in re- 
moving segregation in administrative personnel and faculty ? 

I think the Roth case concluded that the one thing Detroit had done 
well was moving toward an honestly integrated faculty, at the pro- 
fessional admimstrative level, as well as at the schoolteacher level. 
Doesn’t that neutralize some of the bias to which you make reference? 

Mr. Edmonds. That is a very interesting way to categorize that. 
And the obvious premise that produced the question is that somehow 
black teachers are more disposed or more capable of responding to 
the needs of black students. 

Senator Mondale. There was an assumption in my quMtiqn that a 
black teacher should be far more sensitive to the difference in life styles 
and aspirations of the young black student perhaps, than a middle- 
class wnite teacher. And such things as dialects, and so on, might be 
far more understandable and treated more sensitively by black teachers 
as a result. Maybe that is not correct. 

Race of Teacher 

Mr. Edmonds. First of all, I would not be prepared to predict that 
there is any automatic correlation between the kinds of sympathy you 
describe and the color of the teachers, because variables that explain. 
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how teachers get to be sensitive or responsive to the needs of students lie 
elsewhere, other than color. That is part of it. 

The second thing I would say is tlmt the record does not indicate 
that black professional educators necessarily define the goals of the 
school system in ways that are dramatically different than white 
educators. 

Now let me emphasize straight away, I am interested in all school 
systems having black teachers, and so on, and I am interested in recruit- 
ing black professional personnel. I think Detroit deserves to be com- 
mended for what it has done. I think there are school systems all over 
Michigan that ought to have dramatically more minority professionals 
than they have. 



But there is one other premise I want to comment on, and that is, 
nothing in education can relieve the majority — white people — of the 
responsibility of delivering education service to minority children. 

The public schools are democratic, and the majority in the United 
States IS white, and therefore school systems will continue appropri- 
ately to be essentially responsive to the educational goals that are 
defined by the white population . 

To suggest that having substantial numbers of black teachers in a 
school system will automatically dissipate the difference between the 
educational expectations of black people and the educational behavior 
of white professionals is in many respects off the point. It just doesn’t 
happen. 

So the only thing I am trying to get at, as carefully as I can, is the 
unfortunate inference that where you have identified a school system 
that has verv substantial numbers of black professional personnel, you 
have identified a school system in which this discrepancy between the 
expectation of the professionals and the expectation of the community 
has dissipated, that simply is not so. 

I think obviously what integration means is that — at least what it 
means as it is articulated and practiced by the Congress and the U.S. 
Office of Education, and the United States as a whole — integration 
means that black professional educators are ideologically indistin- 
guishable from white profesaonal educators, and therefore, if white 
professional educators are inferred to be responsible for disagreements 
with black parents in inner cities, and what goes on in the school g^s- 
tem, then having black teachers wno are not ideologically different will 
not dissipate the disagreement. 

What I really want to emphasize, finally in this regard, I have al- 
ways professionally believeii that it is grossly unfair to place such a 
burden of improvement on professions people simply because they 
are black, and that therefore the reasons for recruitmg black profes- 
sional educators have absolutely nothing necessarily to do with im- 
proving pupil performance. 

At least if what we are interested in is the performance of black 
students. And that if you want to improve the performance of black 
students, you cannot obviate the necessity of concentrating your at- 
tention on the educational premise that characterizes the Congress for 
example which is white, and I would presume will remain so^ and the 
U.S. Office of Education, and the professional bureaucracy in local 
school systems, and so on. 
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Burden of Reform 



And I I'eally— if I could pei-suade you to do anything— I would ti7 
most heartily to persuade you to lift that burden of ref orm off the backs 
of black educators, who are recinited day after day into local schools 
systBiiis the expectation that now all will be aabII with black stu 
clents, simply because somehow these black educatoi'S arc going to cause 
to happen tlie things that are not otherwise going on. 

Senator Mondale. Senator Hart? 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no further ques- 
tions. Perhaps in the end I will be able to better undei-stancl, but 1 am 
grateful for your help in making clear some of the complications in 

this field. ,, -r-ii 1 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Mr. Edmonds. ^ 

Mr. Edmonds. Thank you. 



PREPARED STATEMENT OF RONALD R. EDMONDS 

Mr. Chairman, Senators, on behalf of the Michigan State Board of Education, 
the Superintendent of Pubiic Instruction and the Michigan State Departoent of 
Education, may I express appreciation for this opportunity to discuss education 

^Ttmse remarks extend to three areas of Michigan’s educational affairs ; first, a 
lirief description of important events in Michigan education during the last 
decade: second, a description of accountability as it is being articulated and i^ 
Dlemented by the Michigan State Department of Education and finally, a 
cusslon of the discreimncy between the educational premises that characterize 
re^in programs in the United States Ofifice of Education and the Michigan 

State Department of Education, ’ i 

For the sake of brevity I have decided against a statistical description of 

Michigan education during the last decade. There are 

All measures of educational activity and expense rose ^adUy throughout the 
decade. An ever increasing portion of Michigan's iwpulatlon became ^r^t P - 
tlclpants in educational activity. Despite a numeriml ^“crease, Michi^n a pub- 
lic school dropout ijercentages were relatively constant throughout the decade. 
Like other large states, Michigan has, and has had, a considerab e di^reimncy 
among school districts’ per pupil expenditure and assessed valuatlra. 
bers of successfully matriculating pupils lias grown apace jwpi^tion m- 
cr^ among school age children and youth. The decade closed with a statistical 
projection of slowly declining preschool and primary school children. 

These statistical observations describe more and better educational service t 
increasing numbers of Michigan citizens. These statisaicnl obsen-ations cannot 
describe L educational climate of dissatisfaction in Michigan since our educa- 
tional expectations have progressed geometrically while our . educational gains 

^*^Wh^tiie dw™dfof the 1960’s began, educational deci^on-making in Michigan 
principally resided with local school ofiBcials. Tradition, a qulesc^t public, and 
KXl circumstances combined to make the Michigan State _Depa^ent of 
Education essentially subservient to the community of professional educators. 
The Department’s perception and practice of sen-iw constel^ of cwimrotion 
with local school ofificials along lines drawn by tlie schwl districts. E\ente. of t^ 
S’sSspiS to alter thaticirc'umstance. Let me, therefore, briefly de^ribe 
certain outstanding educational events from the point of view of their effect on 
the nature of educational decision-making in Micliigan. . A 

The early 1960’s saw a, culmination of the 1030’s dramatic .increase in the num- 
bers of community colleges in Michi^n. Michigan’s Suj^rintendent of ^bllc 
Instruction and staff of the Department of Education had, pilncipallj through 
persuasion, caused the number of community colleges in Michigan to In^e^ 
from 9 1^954 to 25 in 1961. The era of the growth of Michigan communi^.col- 
fe^ m^es the extent to which the Michigan Stata Department of .plica- 
tion was an essentially cooperative agency whose service was defined by the 
f!^l3oJl official’s articulation of his needs The most significant consequence 
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In 1965 and 1966 the educational provisions of the new constitution went Into 
effect with the statewide election of a State Board of Education, the State 
Board of Education appointment of a State Suiierintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and reorganization of the Department of Education into one of Mi^Igan s 
19 new state agencies. Prior to the 1063 constitution, Michigan State Govern- 
ment had Included more than 150 agencies, boards, commissions and other 
Instruments of state government. . , i., „ 

General leadership and supervision of public Instruction In Michigan was 
constitutionally invested la the State Board of Eklucatlon. tlie inost 

publicly observable and constitutionally Important group of educational decP 
slon-inakers In Michigan became the State Board of Education. Combined 
my earlier references to the Implications of federal futidlng of educational 
programs, Michigan citizens Increasingly recognized Lansing as the most singly 
important locale from which significant and ijervaslve educational decisions 

emanated. , . 

The State Board of Education, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Department of Education, and Michigan I.«glslature joined In 1966 in begin- 
ning efforts to equalize the distribution of the state’s fiscal resources when di- 
rected to public Instruction. • Section 17 of the 1965 State. Aid Act, Section 4 
of the 1966 State Aid Act and Section 3 of the 1968 State Aid Act caused 
manipulations in the distribution of fiscal resources directed to public schooling 
and further caused a state Investment in compensatory education roughly 
analogous to the federal Investment In compensatory education. My colleague, 
Mr. McKerr, will be discussing educational financing and I will, therefore, say 
no more of that. _ 

The fall of 1969 began the oi>eratlon and administration of the State Board 
of Education’s assessment program, i will make later remarks about the assess- 
ment program and will be content here to note that legislative support of 
assessment and the State Board of Education adoption of assessment com- 
bined to make the State Department of Education the, chief deiK)sitory of 
data describing the dellverj' of educational service In Michigan’s public schools. 

The general election of 1970 saw Michigan citizens finally resolve the ques- 
tion of public monies for private schools by an electoral mandate which for- 
bade the distribution of public monies to private schools. Discussions of paro- 
chaid had consumed considerable educational energy throughout the 1960’s. 

Finally, the present era of public Instruction in Michigan saw. Dr. John W. 
Porter ascend to the post of Superintendent of Public Instruction and' bring 
with him the model of accountability which I will describe later. Accountability 
concludes the shift in constituencies of the Michigan State Department of 
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Education from professional educators in the lOCO's to all ^lichigan children, 
youth and adults in the 1970’s. 

In summary, the decade of the lOGO’s saw dramatic increase in the numbers 
of Michigan citizens in receipt of educational services, and further, the climate 
of educational opinion-making and decision-making in Michigan had under- 
gone substantial change. 

As the Michigan State Department of Education entered the decade of the 
1970’s the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State Board of Edu- 
cation sought the means by which the Department might be held up to close in- 
ternal scrutiny for purposes of improving the quality of its service to Michigan's 
educational community. 

All such efforts at institutional analysis separate into procedural considera- 
tions as opposed to substantive considerations.. The attempt to improve the in- 
ternal procedures of the Department focused on the applicability of an account- 
ability model to the administrative needs of the Department. 

Dr. John Porter, Michigan's Superintendent of Public Instruction, is chief 
architect and principle advocate of the appropriateness of accountability as a 
response to the Michigan State E)partment of Education effort to Improve the 
quality of its service. 

I have allowed Dr. Porter to speak for himself by enclosing two documents: 
First, an address by Dr. Porter entitled, “Accountability in Education" and 
second, “A Position Statement on Educational Accountability . . ." which de- 
scribes the Department's perception and practice of the accountablty model. 
Taken together, these two documents accurately describe the Michigan State De- 
partment of Education's commitment to accountability as a procedural instru- 
ment for rendering the Department more appropriately responsive to the needs 
of Michigan's children, youth and adults. 

It is interesting to note that while working under the procedural reforms 
initiated by accountability, certain laudable, substantive changes occurred in 
the programs administered by the State Department of Education. For today, I 
will confine myself to a brief description of changes in the areas of compensatory 
education, needs assessment and career education. I choose thesse examples partly 
because they allow discussion of the discrepancy between the educational prem- 
ises of the Michigan State Department of Education as compared to the United 
States Office of Education* 

It seems to me that such discrepancy ought to generate one of two responses. 
First, the public and professional educators might simply become aware of the 
different educational premises that characterize the two agencies. The oppor- 
tunity would thus exist to observe two large governmental agencies using diver- 
gent means to the same end. Second, the competing premises might be carefully 
examined seeking information and insight causing one approach to be preferred 
over thh other. I much prefer these two possibilities to the traditional institu- 
tional response inferred ideological difference; acceptance, resignation and such 
superficial administration as to obscure or ignore important lessons to be 
learned in examining dramatically different approaches to the delivery of edu- 
cational service. 

The i>ersistence and pervasiveness of Title I allows me to infer that the edu- 
cational premises that form the basis for Title I programs permeate the United 
States Office of Education. 

Pupil eligibility for compensatory education subsidized by Title I is based on 
the student's socio-economic status. I. therefore, conclude that the United States 
Ofifice of Education considers SES an important and reliable variable in pre- 
dicting and improving pupil performance. 

Nutritional programs, home visits, Head Start and the like describe the United 
States Office of Education's programmatic attempt to improve pupil perform- 
ance by modifying the relationship between pupil performance and SES. 

Historically, the United States Office of Education has been administratively 
content to insure that the children in receipt of Title I monies are low income 
and otherwise characterized by what tlie United States Office calls educational 
and cultural deprivation. Such rules of eligibility express far less interest in 
pupil performance than in pupil SES. 

That is understandable, in light of the logical inference that the United States 
Office operates on the educational premise that the most consistently reliable 
means for improving pupil performance consists of ameliorating the relation- 
ship between pupil SES and pupil acquisition of basic school skills. Thus, Title I 
programs are directed to those presumed disabilities a;*d deprivations in the 
home that impede the pupil's progress. 
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Unfortunately, the record indicates that the frequent failure of Title I pro- 
grams to measurably improve cognitive skills in no way adversely reflects 
on the affected institution of public instruction. Rather, the conclusion is dra^yn 
that if more money were available, bigger Title I programs could be devised and 
intervention in the life of tlie child could be earlier and greater, For example, a 
conscientious and careful group of educators in Michigan recently proposed that 
comi>eusatory education should be available to pregnant women when the un- 
born child meets Title I eligibility standards. 

There is no need to recite the chorus of professional cries asking the Congress 
and the United States Office of Education to provide more and more money for 
greater and earlier intervention in the life of children described by the United 
States Office of Education as educationally and culturally deprived and there- 
fore cognitively deficient It is, thus, possible to generalize that Title I failure 
feeds on itself and causes escalated and ex])anded replication of tliose activities 
that failed in the first place. 

In defense of the professional practitioners of compensatory education, I should 
IH)int out that the Congress and the United States Office of Education inadvert- 
ently lead the chorus. Title I programs funded by the Congress and administered 
by the United States Office of Education logically compel pursuit of such sums 
as will allow the absolute dissipation of the existing SES discrepancy among 
public school students. I do not think the Congress or the United States Office 
of Education intends that, and I would therefore urge you to reconsider an 
educational ideology that places tlie burden of educational improvement on 
pupils. 

Let me make it clear that the Michigan State Department of Education is in 
full supiK)rt of the concept of comi)ensatory education programs in institutions 
of public instruction. However, tlie Department views, witli some disquiet, the 
inability of the educational premises of federally funded compensatory programs 
to produce measurable improvement among substantial i)ortions of the pupil 
lK)pulation in receipt of such programs. The Michigan State Department of Edu- 
cation is compelled to question the efficacy of the educational ideology that is 
Title I when applied to so large a portion of the pupil iwpulation by using casual 
methods of educational analysis and diagnosis. Our support of federal compen- 
satory education is therefore modified by our recommendation tliat the designa- 
tion “deprived** be more carefully and conservatively applied and further that 
present provisions for program evaluation and response to evaluation be 
strengthened dramatically. 

The Michigan State Department of Education has initiated a substantive and 
procedural alternative to the United States Office of Education’s approach to 
compensatory education. The most i*ecent session of tlie Michigan Legislature 
saw the enactment of a State Aid Bill whose Section 3 embodied a dramatically 
different approach to compensatory education. Section 3 causes .$200 per pupil 
to be made available to local school districts when such school districts contain 
30 pupils or 15% of the pupil population whose basic skills scores, as measured 
by the Michigan State Dei>ajtment of Education’s assessment program, are below 
the 15tli percentile. The local school district is, therefore, eligible for $200 times 
the number of pupils whose i>erfomiance indicates the need for compensatory 
education. School districts in receipt of these monies may use their own judg- 
ment in the disposing of these monies so long as the pupils in receipt of the 
funded programs are identified by name and further that there be made available 
to the Department of Education pre and post test results indicating the success 
of the program in comparison to the performance objectives of the program which 
shall have been articulated and made available to tlie Department by the local 
school district. 

When testing shows tliat pupils make gains of at least 75% of the skills in the 
performance objectives, the district may continue in receipt of the state’s per 
pupil compensatory education allotment on a prorated basis. 

Let me point out several important fundamental differences between Michi- 
gan’s. Section 3 and the United States Oflace of Education’s Title I. Section 3 
does not mention SES, race, deprivation or otlier terms that inferentially place 
the burden of performance on the pupil. 

By concentrating on less ambiguous variables in pupil performance and edu- 
cational success. Section 3 of Michigan’s State Aid Bill causes the burden of 
performance to move from the pupil to the school. Consistent with my earlier 
reference to accountability, when analysis of the educational delivery system 
Indicates that pupils are not well served, the system is made to change. 
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Turning to another illustration of the discrepancy between tlie educational 
premises of the United States Office of Education and the Michigan State De- 
partment of Education, I want to say a few words about Micliigan’s educational 
assessment program. :My colleague, Dr. Kearney, will be providing tlie committee 
a broad and fundamental description of our assessment program. For my 
purposes, I wish only to identify tlie extent to which different premises char- 
acterize tlie Michigan State Department of Education's approacli to assessment 
as compared to the United States Office of Education's approacli to assessment 

Tlie United States Office of Education, a few years ago, funded a national 
educational assessment effort Furtlier, Title III of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act has historically included needs assessment, Both programs 
were intended to provide educationnl decision-makers with information which 
would presumably assist those decision-makers in identifying programs and 
activities that produce measurable progress, and further, to assess the areas 
of greatest educational need. To some extent, both programs have been success* 
fill. That is to say, both the national assessment effort and the needs assessment 
portion of Title III have produced substantial quantities of information which 
identify educational need and suggest certain educational decisions. 

Now conies the question, to what extent has the Information produced by 
these programs caused institutions of public instruction to alter their delivery 
s.vstems? The answer is, very little. Without intending any criticism of the ap- 
proprlatene.ss of the United States Office of Eklucation's interest in assessment 
or the sincerity, intelligence and commitment that lia.s characterized those who 
have administered these program.s, it must be said that only a .small portion of 
poorly served pupils have achieved measurable gains in liasic school skills as a 
result of these programs. The reason is that neither national assessment nor 
neetls assessment held schools accountable for their inability or failure to deliver 
to pupils those basic school skills that are the hallmark of educational success. 
Those who adminii^ter national assessment and needs as.se^ment are left to 
persuade local school officials to make changes in response to the data that are 
produceil hy^hese programs. Where persuasion does not micceed. the local school 
officials continue previous practices or refuse promising practices. The educa- 
tional premise beliind national a.ssessment and needs assessment wonUl seem to 
he that the harden of perfonnance is on the pupil and that it is Inappropriate to 
devise or administer programs in ways that hold .schools accountable for the 
success or failure of their deliver,v systems. • 

I referred earlier to the role of Michigan’s etlucational assessment program 
in identifying pupils whose perfonnance suggests that tliey are not being well 
.served by their schools, 

Tlie essential inference between Jlicliigan’s npproath to assessment and the 
United States Office of Education’s approach to assessment is the difference be- 
tween tlie state response to assessment data and the United States Office of 
Education’s response to assessment data. Section 3 of Mlcliigan’s State Aid Act 
makes it clear that Institutions are ohliged to alter tlieir delivery systems in 
response to assessment data tliat identify an unsuccessful educational delivery 
system. If the question, “so wliat?’’ is put to tlie three assessment programs I 
liave referred to, tlie positive response comes from Michigan. Tlie Department 
of Education’s overall commitment to accountability logically proceeds to the 
development and administration of programs such as assessment in ways that 
place the burden of performance on the schools. 

Educators have long been noted for carrying out studies, undertaking analyses 
and making recommendations wliicli do not accrue to the benefit of pupils despite 
tlie accuracy of the studies, tlie value of tlie analyses or the appropriateness of 
the recommendations. That descriiitlon of inaction cannot he applied to the 
MiCliigaii State Department of Education’s use of the Information produced by 
our assessment program. As a final illustration of the discrepancy between 
educational premises of the United States Office of Education and tlie Michigan 
State Department of Education, I want to say a few words about tlie Vocational 
Education Act of 1903 together witli tlie 1968 amendments wliich provided fed- 
erally supported vocational education programs for secondary and post second- 
ary students. 

The nature of the eligible population infers that the most needful students 
are youth and adults. A further Inferred conclusion is that public schools need 
not be concerned with vocational education in elementary schooling. The rules 
and regulations of federally funded vocational education require local school 
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officials to offer clearly distinguishable vocational activities. Programs must be 
.separate from other educational offerings and therefore encourage curricular 
categories such as "general" and “college preparatory". Finally, vocational 
education i)erpetuates the concept that pupils follow programs. Vocational 
education activities conform to traditional course, curricular and programmatic 

arrangements. , ,, , 

By comparison, Michigan’s Career Education Thrust ixjrmeates the educational 
process and further seeks to serve children, youth and adults. Michigan s anal- 
ysis of tlie delivery of service in the instance of vocational education produced 
the conclusion that too few pupils were being well served and too few educational 
resources were being invested in the delivery of educational services so far as 
vocational education was concerned. Michigan’s accountability model logically 
comi)elled the development of a Ctireer Education Thrust in response to our 
assessment of educational need. Michigan’s conception of career education 
includes all educational activities and seeks to serve all children, youth and 
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Since the goal is career nlternatives for all, performance objectives are directed 
to every level and phase of public instruction. Career education integrates voca- 
tional education into all courses in addition to some activities that are specifically 
designed to teach occupational skills. 

Designations like “general education’’ and “college preiwratory” are irrelevant 
when the educational enterprise is directed to offer all pupils occupational and 
educational skills. Full implementation of Career Education will insure Michigan 
citizens usable skills that caimot be categorized as ‘‘general.’’ Whether preparing 
for college or artisanship, all will be offered preparation for self support. 

Where pupil need cannot be met in the public school the student will be free 
to satisfy his educational needs in other settings. 

We thus find ourselves in the Michigan State Department of Education in the 
lK)sition of administering federal programs in vocational education and imple- 
menting a state program in career education without being able to easily com- 
bine tlie two. The question must be : Does information available to the Con- 
gress and the United States Office of Education compel the conclusion that voca- 
tional education is conceptually adequate as defined by presently federally funded 
programs? Or, lias Michigan appropriately caused its delivery system of edu- 
cational services to change in response to the identification of need? 

The Michigan State Board of Education and the Michigan State Department of 
Education have considemble confidence in their newly adopted accountability 
procedures, assessment program. Career Education Thrust and other recently 
articulated programmatic alternatives to certain activities of the United States 
Office of Education. We would, therefore, recommend federal examination of 
Michigan’s experience and federal examination of our differences seeking im- 
provement in the quality of educational service available to all our citizens. 



Senator Mondale. Our next witness is Dr. Daniel H. Ki'uger, pro- 
fessor, School of Labor and Industrial Relations, Michigan State 
University. 

Dr. Kruger, Ave are very impressed by the statement you haA'^e sub- 
mitted. We will include the full statement in the record* as though 
read. ! 

Dr. Kruger. I am going to summarize it. 

Senator Mondale. Very well. 



STATEMENT OF DK. DANIEL H. KRUGER, PROFESSOR, SCHOOL 
OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Kruger. My name is Daniel H. Kruger, I am professor of in- 
dustrial relations in the School of Labor and Industrial Relations at 
Michigan State University. 

♦See prepared atateineat, p. 0410» 
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My testimony this morning deals with the socioeconomic indicators 
of Michigan with the implications for education. Mr. Edmonds was 
describing the educational problems of the State. I want to summarize 
briefly a number of indicators, such as changes in population, income 
and employment, educational levels. State and local taxes, and several 
others. These indicators have implications for education as I shall 
point out. 

Michigan is really a microcosm of the United States. Within its 
borders it has a large metropolitan area, large rural areas, and un- 
forunately depressed areas. 

It has ^ant manufacturing firms. It has an important agricultural 
sector. It has a critical unemployment problem. It has racial problems. 
It has a growing Spanish surname population. 

Its products are an important part of American foreign trade. Its 
principal industries are affected by the Nation’s foreign trade policy. 
We even have foreign relations with our neighbor to the north, 
Canada. 

It is a w^ealthy State, but has a poverty problem. It has a long his- 
tory of support of public education dating back to the Northwest 
Ordnance of 1787. 

It is a State very sensitive to changes in economic conditions, because 



The first socioeconomic indicator to be examined is population. The 
1970 census showed ^at Michigan has a population of 8,875,000, an 
increase of 13 percent over the 1960 census. 

The white population increased 10 percent, whereas the black in- 
creased 38 percent. 



In 1970, olacks and other races accounted for 11.7 percent of the 
population, compared with 9 percent in 1960. 

In Michigan, there is almost 1 million blacks and 51,000 other racial 
groups. By comparison, in 1960, there were 718,000 blacks and 19,700 
other racial groups. 

A significant factor in the increase in the State’s black population 
was in-State migration. During the decade, over 100,000'blacks moyed 
into Michigan, probably in search of better economic opportunities. 

The white population living in standard metropolitan statistical 
areas within the State increased about 10 percent (luring the decade, 
as compared to about 39 percent for the blacks. 

Ninety- four percent of all blacks in the State lived in the standard 
metropolitan statistical areas. 



Witnin the central cities of the State, the black population increased 
about 40 percent, while the white population declined 17 percent. 

Eighty-two percent of the black population in Michigan lives in the 
central cities. 

Turning next to place of residence. The black population increased 
significantly between 1960 and 1970 in all of the 10 SMSA’s in the 




Lastly, this is a personal point, it is a State trying to develop a series 
of solutions to its internal complex social and economic problems. 



PopTn/ATioN Increases 
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State. Four of these had a black population of more than 10 percent. 
The range was 11.1 percent in Muskegon to 18.6 percent in Detroit. 
Of the 10 major urbanized areas, five in 1970 had 10 percent or more 
nonwhite population. 



Detroit SMSA 

Senator Mondale. There is a Detroit standard metropolitan statis- 
tical area, is there not ? 

Dr. ICrttger. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. "iVliich includes the central city of Detroit, and 
then suburbs, and counties, and communities around it. 

Wiat happened — if you have the figures — between 1960 and 1970? 
By how mucli did the black population in Detroit increase ? By how 
much did the white population in Detroit increase? You have the per- 
centages. Do 3 'ou have the figures ? 

Dr. Kruger. The Detroit SMSA in 1960 had a percent of nonwhite 
population of 15.8 percent, and in 1970, it was 19,5 percent. Put an- 
other wayj there were 666,988 nonwhite persons in 1960 and 780,211 
in 1970 an increase of 37.6 percent. 

Senator Mondale. Is that the city of Detroit ? The city of Detroit 
had 15-percent black in 1960, and 19 percent in 1970 ? 

Dr. Kruger. No, not the city of Detroit, the Detroit SMSA. 

Senator Mondale. I am tallung about the city of Detroit. Wliat did 
it have in 1960 and what in 1970 ? 

Dr. Krueger. The city of Detroit itself, in 1960 had 487,682 or 29.2- 
percent non white, and 672,609 or 44.5-percent nonwhite in 1970, an 
increase of 39.7 percent. 

Senator Mondale. What happened to the white population during 
that period ? 1 suppose it was correspondingly reduced. 

Dr. Kruger. Yes, sir. In the decade 1960-70 the total population 
of the city of Detroit declined 9.5 percent; the white population also 
declined 29 percent. 

Senator Mondale. In the standard metropolitan area 

Dr. Kruger. Which takes in three counties. 

Senator Mondale. Eight. What was the percentage white in 1960, 
what was the percentage white in 1970, if you have it? 

Dr. Kruger. In the Detroit SMSA the total population increased 

11.6 percent during the decade. The white population increased only 7 
percent compared to 37.6-percent increase in nonwhite population. 

Senator I^ndale. Do you have any figures on what happened to the 
jobs? . 

Dr. Kruger. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. What have you got on that ? 

Dr. Kruger. Well, we are having a critical unemployment problem 
in our State, as Senator Hart can attest to. In 1970 the national unem- 
ployment rate was 4.9 percent while in Michigan it was 7 percent. The 
manufacturing jobs have not increased significantly. As a matter of 
fact, the percentage of manufacturing jobs— of nonfarm jobs — has 
been steadily decreasing. In 1960, manuiacturing jobs accounted for 

61.6 percent of the State’s nonfarm employment and 45.8 percent in 
1970. 
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Senator Mondale. There was a study in New York City over the last 
decade 

Dr. Kruger. Showing the iiumber of jobs 

Senator Mondale. Well, it showed the increase in the black popula- 
tion in New York, the decrease in the white population of New York 
which went into the suburbs, along with the jobs. 

Dr. Kruger. Yes, sir. That is almost happening in the Detroit area. 

Senator Mondale. Do you have figures that highlight that ? 

Dr. Kruger. No, I do not, sir. I am not aware of any study in our 
State that is similar to the New York study to which you refer. 

Senator Mondale. All right. 

Changes in Urban Areas 

Dr. Kruger. To return to the population data there have been dra- 
matic changes in the composition of the population^of our urban areas. 
In 1960, for example, there were 17 urban places in the State with a 
nonwhite population of 10 percent or more, and by 197 0, there were 26 
urban places with a nonwhite population of 10 percent or more. 

And in 1960, there were 10 urban places with nonwhite population of 
20 percent or more, and in.l970, we have 14 urban places. 

In 1960, there were five urban places with a nonwhite population of 
30 percent or more, and in 1970, we have eight such cities. 

And I have listed all of the cities with 5 percent or more nonwhite 
population in Table III. A quick examination will show significant 
increases in the percent of nonwhite population. 

A comment aoout the age distribution. We have been experiencing 
within the decade a decrease of 17 percent in the age cohort, 0 to 4 
years, and this I think has implications for education, as I will pomt 

out later on. , . . . ^ 

The distribution of the population by age is very similar in 1970 
to what it was in 1960, wifti about 38 percent under 18 years of age, 
54 percent in the 18 to 64 group, and 8 percent 65 years old and 
over. 

Then I want to turn to eniployment, because you raised the ques- 
tion. Uiieihployment in our State hi^been changing. Not only has it 
been changmg, but agricultural employment has been declini^ 40 
percent during the decade. Self-employment has been declining. Wage 
and salary workers have been increasing. During the decade, the wage 
and salary workers in our State increased by about 30 percent. Now 
the significance of that is, to my point of view, that m Michigan, 
like the rest of the United States, we have developed what I have 
called a job economy. Where about 92 percent of our labor force 'are 
employees, and therefore the job has become the most important eco- 
nomic activity in. the lives of the citizens, because it is through the 
job that he gets the income to underwrite a particular style or standard 
of living. 

UnfortunatelVj in large segments of our State, especially the rural 
areas and the ^pressed areas, job opportunities re^ly are not avail- 
able in sufficient numbers, with the result that our young people move 
to urban areas in the southern part of the State. 
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As a matter of fact, Michigan really has three distinct areas. 
The southern part, where 90 percent of tlie population liv^, the 
northern part of the Lower Peninsula, and the Upper Peninsula. 
And the unemployment rates for the northern part of the State are 
very high in comparison with the rest of the State. 

As I mentioned earlier, manufacturing is an important source of 
employment in our State, and in the decade 1960 to 1970, employ- 
ment m manufacturing increased only about 11 percent. Service em- 
ployment increased 62 percent, and government employment increased 
65 percent. 

Hion Rates of Unemployment 

Not only has Detroit experienced high rates of unemployment, 
there ai’e high rates of unemployment in the other nine major labor 
markets of the State. 

Unfortunately, there is not much data on unemployment rates 
by race in Michigan. We do haA^e some data, however, from 1967 to 
1970. 

In 1967, the nonwhite uneipployment rate was over two times the 
rate for the State. And three times higher than the unemployment 
rate for whites. 

In 1970, the nonwhite unemployment rate was about two times 
higher than the State total, and again about twice as high as the white 
reading, and this applies not only for the State but the Detroit stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical area. 

There are other data submitted in the testimony, and I do not want 
to comment on that unless the Senators have some questions to raise 
on that. 

There are other data on the socioeconcmic indicate I's included in the 
prepared text. After analyzing these data wliat are some of the im- 
plications for public education in Michigan. 

Senator Mondale. You may want to get to that. What has happened 
to the question of desegregation — integration — wdiatever you call it — 
and racial isolation in Micliigan over the past 10 years ? Have the races 
become more desegi'cgated or more segregated over the last decade in 
Michigan? 

Dr. ICruger. Justin termsof the way they live? 

Senator Mondale. I am not talking about discrimination, but about 
where they live, yes. 

Dr. Kruger. Well, I have visited every major city in our State in 
connection with my duties at the university^ and the black population 
of our State is concentrated in the central cities of our 10 major labor 
markets. Not only is the black population concentrated in particular 
sections of these cities, it is growing rapidly. 

Senator Mondale. Well, in the past decade has there been any ten- 
dency different from that, or is that trend continuing ? 

Dr. Kruger. Well, with the increases in the population, the num- 
bers of blacks living in the central cities have increased significantly. 
That is wdiere the bulk of the blacks live— 82 percent. 

Senator Mondale. Wliat about the black middle class, and upmr- 
middle class? Are they living essentially in the black areas, or are tliey 
seeking 
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Migration to Suburbs 

Dr. Kruger. There has been some migration out to the subuijs, or 
outside the central city. But the number is very small. About 129,000 
or 13 percent of the black population live outside the central cities. 
This represents an increase of 32 percent over 1960. 

I must say this, however. The percent is very misleading, because 
you start with a very low^ base, and a small number can give you a 

very high percent. ,i .... 

Senator Mondale. Would you say, though, based upon the pattern 
of the last decade, that segregation is increasing or decreasing < 

Dr. Kruger. I would say increasing. 

Senator Mondale. Dramtically ? Substantially ? 

Dr. Kruger. Significantly, dramatically and substantially all three. 
This "complicates Uie problems of desegregation of the schools. 
Senator Mondale. Senator Hart? , . n 

Senator Hart. It shows our failure to respond to the Kerner Com- 
mission and Eisenhower Commission, and unless w’e reveisethe ren , 
we are going to destroy ourselves. 

Senator Hart. Even a tentative, limited movement to reverse it 
sends all sorts of skyrockets up. How do you persuade the public 
that we are on the road to disaster if this trend continues ? 

Dr. Kruger. I wish that I had the answ^er to that, Sen.ator. lo say 
it is a continuous educational process, I believe that. But how do you 

accelerate that? I just don’t know. x x ^ u 

Senator Hart. First of all, you have to stop it. You have to stop it 

continuing, and then you have to revercc it. x xi. i i 

Any time you apply the slightest pressure to the brakes, the 
people 

Dr. Kruger. The people get very nervous. 

Senator Hart. People are wdld-eyed. . . x • j ir, 

Dr. Kruger. I wish I knew how to deal with this. I have tried in 
mv own way at the university and elsewdiere to call attention to the 
dimensions of the problem, hopefully that the rational man will 
understand that the Nation is at a critical crossroads. Ihe kind ot 
society we are going to have in the United States hangs in the balance. 

And the problems being discussed here this morning are of extreme 
importance in determining what kind of society we are going to have 
in the United States. And what I attempted to do in my testimony 
is to point out some of the socioeconomic indicators ^yhlcll the citizen 
should be aware of as he goes about analyzing his school system and 

its role. t.*- 

Data for Decision-Making • 

As I suggested in my data, close examination of the swiioeconomic 
indicators of Michigan ivould be a very useful exercise by the (jov- 
emor, the legislature, the various school boards, school administrators, 
teaching staffs, and the public. xi x xi « 

Somehow, we have just got to get the data to them so that^thoy can 
understand the dimensions of the problem. The 1970 population data 
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certainly show a growing black population, especially in the urban 
areas, and this growth in the black population, scattered across the 
southern part of our State, will accentuate the problems of deseg- 
re^tion. 

For example, in Three Kivers, the black population doubled between 
1960 and 1970. This is a little, small city in the southwest part of the 
State. You will note in the prepared text that there has been signifi- 
cant gro^^'th in the black population in many communities across the 
State. Concomitantly the, number of black students has also increased 
in the public school system. 

It seems to me that the State department of education must assume 
its general leadership role as provided in the State constitution, so 
that we can do all that can be done to provide high quality equal 
educational opportunities for all. This will not be easy, but it must 
be done if the American society is not to be destroyed. 

There is another problem here, too. Senator, that I want to call 
your attention to. Namely, that in the school districts in sparsely 
settled areas, especially in the northern part of the Lower Peninsula 
and in the Upper Peninsula, these school districts just do not have 
the economic base to generate sufficient incomes to provide quality 
educa,tion for the students. 

This sugge^ a need to revamp the current method of financing 
public education, which relies heavily on property tax. 

Senator Hart. I get the feeling that, with rather surprising speed, 
there is a public realization that the method of financing eaucation 
has been unequal and is unfair. Ten years ago I doubt very many peo- 
ple outside of education accepted this. I think now generally peo- 
ple do. 

The affluent suburbanite I think has formed a conscience, whether 
moral or just survival twinges, I don’t know which. But in this area, 
the business of the inequality and the basic business of how much 
money stands behind each child — people are coming to understand 
this. 

Dr. Kruger. Well, there is a case in California that is going to 
accentuate the reevaluation of how to finance public education. 

Senator Hart. There is a much broader understanding and desire to 
corrwt this, situation than the Kemer type of caution about the 
Nation in two camps, black and white. We are much slower to acknowl- 
edge the threat and to undertake remedial efforts on this. 

High In-State Migration 

Dr. Kruger. One of the things that strikes me, as you look at the 
data, about our State, and I am sure it is true of other States, that we 
have a rather high in-State migration, both from the South and the 
Southwest. An increasing numoer of Spanish Americans— Mexican 
Americans — are dropping out of the migrant stream and settling 
in our Stat^ 

And we inherit the educational deficiencies of the school systems 
of other parts of the country. 
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While I can appreciate the importance of local control of school 
districts, it’s A'^ery easy for one section of the State and one section 
of the countiy to export its problems to another part. And this is why 
I guess I urge our State Department of Education to take a more 
forceful leadership role in addressing itself to the educational prob- 
lems of our State. 

I think the Congress is going to have to do that itself. Now if I 
use another analogy, Senator, with respect to manpower, we are giving 
the mayors the authority to plan for manpower services in anticipa- 
tion of some kind of revenue sharing. If the mayors could guarantee 
that nobody can enter the city and nemody can leave the city, then they 
should plan and deliver manpower services. Planning and the de- 
livery of manpower services becomes very difficult as a result of the 
interstate highway system that enables people to cross the State and 
county quicldy. It is very easy to live in one area and go to work in 
some other area of the State, and if you have limitea reading and 
arithmetic skills, you cannot compete in the labor market, whether 
it’s in Detroit or Lansing. 

It seems to me that, given the importance of the educational process 
for the survival of our society, a laissez-faire attitude will have to go. 

Senator Hakt. Over a long period of years, and it’s partly the con- 
cept of the local school district, we have sort of forgotten that it’s a 
public school system, not a private school system. 

Dr. Kruger. It’s a public school system, supported by both local and 
State taxes. 

There is another problem that I want to call to your attention. Sen- 
ator. As I mentioned, we are a high wage paying State. And we have a 
number of newcomers from the South and the Southwest, some of 
whom are fortunate to get employment in high paying but relatively 
unskilled jobs. 

Their incomes are such that they may not be eligible for Title I pro- 
grams, and therefore the school district, while needing special reme- 
dial programs, just doesn’t qualify. 

Senator Mondale. Senator Hart had to leave for an appointment. 
He Avill be back later. 

As I understand it, your point about the job situation is that there 
is a dramatic trend away from self-employment 



Trend From Self-Employment 



Dr. Kruger. Oh, no question about it. 

Senator Mondale. Toward job dependency. 

Dr. Kruger. We are a Nation or employjees. 

Senator Mondale., In Michigan, 92 percent of the labor force must 
go somewhere and get a job from somebody else. 

Dr. Kruger, In uie country as a whole it is 90 percent. 

Senator Mondale. It is increasing, and since to get a job you must 
be able to read and write and do arithmetic, and to get a good job you 
must do all those things well. 

Dr. Kruger. Yes. 
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Senator Mondalk. The failure to provide these basic skills is dra- 
matical ly affecting the life chances of children who are inadequately 
equipped to compete in the job world. 

Dr. Kuuoer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. So that today tlie failure of our schools may not 
bo any woi’se than it was, say, 20 yearn ago, but the consequences of 
that failure are much worse. 

Dr. Kruger. Ten or 20 years ago. there were more unskilled jobs. 
F or example one could operate an elevator, but most of the elevators 
are now automated and self-operated. 

But I think the iinpoitant thing is, 20 vears ago, you could open a 
corner grocery store with a small capital. Todaj^ the supermarkets arc 
eliminating tlio need for the Ma ana Pa stores. Opportunities for self- 
employment are steadily declining. 

I think the job economy and the fact that we have become a Nation 
of employees has great implication for the educational system, and the 
attitudes of tlie citizen toward the job. The job is a very valuable piece 
of property. It’s the passport to the good life. 

And I have data in the prepared text on income that I did not touch 
on, but there are many people who are not making enough income, by 
the poverty standards, in the State of Michigan. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for providing us with a 
most useful setting, giving us details which will be veiy hmpful in the 
development of our record. 

As I said, the full statement will be included as though read, and we 
very much appreciate your coming. 

Dr. Kruger. Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify 
before the committee. 

Senator Mondale. Senator Hart will be back in a fe\v minutes. He 
is meeting with the mayor of Detroit. 
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THE 80aO«fOOK)MIC XHDICATORS OT KICHIOAIf - IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 

Daniel H. Kruger 
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Michigan State Itolverelty 

Teetiaony before the Senete Subooaaittee on Equal Educetlonal Opportunlt/i 
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Michlgani one of the Great Lakea eteteei le one of the important nanu- 
facturing etetei in the nation. Michigan and Detroit are aynooyaoue with 
the autoaoblle Indue txy. The autoaoblle put the world on wheela and tble 
state and Detroit on tbe aap. Michigan bae percent of the Hat Ion 'a 
population vblcb nakee It the aerenth largeet etete. 

There are three Identifiable aectlone of tbe etete - the aouthem part 
of the lover Penlneule where approxiaately 90 percent of the population reeldeei 
the northern part of tbe Lover Peninsula vblcb le aoetly rural and tbe Upper 
Peninsula vblcb le aoetly forest. The ainlng Induetry of iron and oopperi le 
located here. There le tbe faaous Mackinaw Bridge which Joins the Upper 
Peninsula with the Lover Peninsula. 

Michigan le a alcrocosa of the-Uhlted Statee. Within Its borderei It bae . 
a large aetropolltan areei large mral areu and dkpreeeed areas. It bee giant 
aanufacturlng flrae which are world wide. It le an laportant agricultural eUU. 
It has a critical unesployBent problem. It has racial problems. It bu a 
growing Spanleb eturname population. Ite producte are an isportant part of 
American forel^ trade. And its principle Induetrlee are affected by tbe 
Nation* s foreign trade policy. It hae eeveral porta. It is located adjacent 
to a ftorelpi oountryi Canada. Its population In terme of racial and ethnic 
ooopositlon la betergeneous. It is a vealtby ataU but has a poverty problem. 
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It has a long history of support of public education dating back to the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787. It is a state very sensitive to changes to 1 

econonic conditions because of the high proportion of its workers involved 
in the manufacturing of durable goods. Lastly, it is a state trying to 
develop a series of solutions to its internal complex social and economic 
problems , 

In this paper, an effort will be made to analyze several socio-economic 
indicators which will describe the important socio-economic problems of 
Michigan. Out of such an analysis will come implications for the State's 
elementary and secondary public school system. The socio-economic indicators 
to be examined include population, income, employment, education, and 
several others. 
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, Population . 

The 1970 censue shows that Michigan has a population of 
8,875,083, an increase of 13. U percent over the I960 cenaus. The 
white population during the decade increased 10.6 percent whereas the 
BXack population increased 38.1 percent. In 1970, Blacks and other races 



accounted for 11.7 percent of the population coapared with 9.2 percent 
in i960. There are alaost one million Blacks and 51,000 other racial 
groups in the State in 1970. By comparison, in I960 there were 

718.000 Blacks and 19,700 other racial groups.’ A significant factor in 
the increase in the State’s Black population was in-state migration. 
During the decade over 100,000 Blacks noved into Michigan, prohahly to 
sesreh of better eeonoaie opportxmitiesa 

The white population inside the Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSA) increased 10.6 percent Between I960 and 1970 as compared 
with a 38.5 percent increase for the Blacks. 938,000 Blacks out of 

991.000 live In SMSA* a. Within the central cities of the State the 
Black population increased 39*6 percent while the white population 
declined 17.3 percent. Bighty-two percent of the Black population 
in Michigan lives in the central cities. 

Outside the central cities, the white population increased 27.1* 
percent. Of the 5,831,000 whites living in the SMSA, U,191,000 or 
72 percent live outside the central cities. The Blacks living out- 
side the central cities increased 32.1 percent, hut this incredse is 
somewhat misleading since the data for the base year i960 are low. 

129.000 or IS percent of the total Black population live out- 
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aide of the central cities. 

Two million white population In 1970 lived outside the SMSA's. 

This represents 25.5 percent of the total white population In Michigan. 
Between I960 and 1970 the white population living outside the SMSA's 
increased 10.4 percent. Only 53,000 Blacks or 5>3 percent of the ' 
total Black population live outside SMSA's. 

There was a larger percent of non-white population In the ten 
urbanlled areas of the State in 1970 than In i960. Table I shows 
that five major urbanised areas In 1970 had 10 percent or more non- 
white population: Ann Arbor, 10.2 percent; Muskegon - Muskegon Heights, 

15.4 percent; Kllnt, l8.5 percent; Saginaw, 18.6 percent; and Detroit, 
19.$ percent. By coe^parlson. In i960 Ann Arbor bad 9 percent; 

Muskegon - Muskegon Heights, 12.3 percent; Flint, 13.1 percent; Saginaw, 

14.5 percent; and Detroit, 15*8 percent. The growth in non-white popu- 
lation In the 5 other urbanised areas is presented in Table l. 
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TABLE I 

CONPARISOI or THE RACIAL COMPOSITIOir OF VHE FOFUUTIOI 
n THE URBANIZED AREAS OF NICHIQAE 

For the Year* I960 and 1970 



Area 


Percentage 

lon-Wbite 

i960 


Percentage - 

lon-Vhite 

1970 


Ann Arbor 


9.0 


10.2 


Bay City 


.9 


1.3 . 


Detroit 


1^.6 


19.5 


Flint 


13.1 


16.9 


Grand Rapida 


5.1 


7.0 


Jackaon 


6.7 


6.2 


Kalaaaioo 


**.9 


6.5 


Laneing 


k.b 


7.2 


Muakeson - Muakeson Hei(bta 


12.3 


i5.lt 


Sa^inav 


1J».5 


16.6 






• 



Souretts i960 U.8. Canaua of the Populatioat ' 
1970 U.8. Canaua of the Ri^ulatioo 
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Rcaidence t 

In i960 1 73»^ percent or the 8tnte!s population van urban and 
26.6 percent rural. The 1970 censua reveal® that 73.8JJ of the pop- 
ulation is urban and 26.2 percent rural. However, during the decade 
the white urban population increased 10.2 percent, while the Black and 
other races urban population increased 39 • 8 percent. During the ten 
year period, the rural white population increased U.U percent, whereas 
the Black and other races rural population reaalned about the sane. 

The non-imite population increased significantly between i960 and 
1970 in all of the 10 SMSA's in the State: Ann Arbor, Bay City, Detroit, 

Flint, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Kalaaasoo,' Lansing, Muskegon, and Saginaw. 

Of the ten areas. Bay City had the lowest percent of non^idiite population 
in both i960 and 1970, 0.7 percent in the former year and 1 percent in 1970. 
Detroit in i960 had 15tl percent non*white population MJtyi I8.6 percent 
in 1970, the highest of the SMSA*s. ' Table II on the following page 
compares the percentage of non-white population in both i960 and I970 
in the State's ten SNSA's. 
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TABLE II 

C0NPARI80H OF THE RACIAL CONPOSITIOH OF THE FOFULATIOH 
3 THl STAIMRD NETROPOLITAI STATISTICAL AREAS, tOCHIOAl, 

For the Yeere i 960 end I 97 O 



Area 




Percentage 

Von-Vhite 

i 960 


• 

Percentage 

lon-Vhite 

1970 


Ann Arbor 




7.6 


8.9 


Bey City 




.7 


1.0 


Detroit 




15.1 


18.6 


Flint 




9.9 


12.6 


Grand Rapids 




k,2 


>«.8 


Jackson 




5.7 


6.3 


Kalaaatoo 




3.6 


• 5.3 


Iisnslng 




2e8 


>•.6 


Muskeson 




8,7 


U.l 


flacinay 




10.0 


12.8 


Sources i i 960 

1970 


UeSe Census 
UeSe Census 


of Population 1 
of Population t 


Uef. Bureau of Census; 
UeSe Bureau of Census 
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Aa indicated in Table III, in 19^0 there were 17 urban placet 
in the atate with a non-white population of 10 percent or more. In 
1970, there were 26 urban placi»a with a non>white population of 10 

percent or au>re. * 

In 1960, there were 10 urban placet with a non-white population of 

20 percent or more while in 1970, there were lU urban pUcaa with auch 
a proportion of non-¥hlte population e 

In i 960 , thoro ver« 5 urban placea vlth a non-^lta population of 

30 parcant or sorai aa cooparad vlth 8 In 1970 e 

In 1960» thara vaa ona urban placa vlth a non-vhlta population of 

U) parcant or aora» vhila In 1970 thara vara 6# 
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TAin.K Ul 

COMPARIBOH OF RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 
XH SELECTED URBAN AREAS, MICHIGAN 
For the Yeare I960 and 1970 
(Areas vlth 5 Percent or More Non-White Population) 



Urban Places 



Albion 
Ann Arbor 
Battle Creek 
Benton Harbor 
Benton Heights (U) 
Benton Central (U) 
Buchanan 
Carrolton 
Detroit 

Dovagiac . • 

East Lansing 
Ecoree 
Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Hamtraack 

Highland Park 

Inkster 

Jackson 

Kalamaioo 

Kincheloe (U) 

K.I. S*w 3 f«r (U) 
Lansing 
Mofunt Clenens 
Muskegon 
Muskegon Heists 
Niles 
Pontiac 
River Rouge 
Rooeo 
Saginav 
, South Haven 
Three Rivers 
'Tpeilanti 



Percentage , 
Non-White 
I960 

20 . 1 * 

6.5 

15.2 

25.3 

69.9 

XXX 

29.2 

13.3 

33T3 

17.7 

6.3 
ll*.5 
a.i* 

3U.7 

9.3 

6.7 

XXX 

XXX 

6.5 

11.7 

8.2 

38.6 
5.1* - 

17.0 

32.1* 

6.7 

17.0 

6.2 

3.2 

22.6 



Percentage 
Non-White 
X970 •_ 

25.5 

9.0 

20.6 

59.3 

XXX 

52.7 

11. 0 

5.9 

1 * 1*. 5 

15.8 

5.1 

38.8 
28.6 
12.0 

12.5 

56.9 

1 * 1*. 9 

13.9 

10.6 

13.3 

11.7 

10.1 

16.7 

15.0 

52.5 
8.7 

27.5 ' 

32.1* 

6.9 

25.0 

12.3 

7.9 

20. li 



XXX Not listed 

Sources I960 U.S. Census of PopuUtioni 
1970 U.S. Census of Population 
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Age Distribution 

Over one third (36.6 percent) of the 1970 population is under l8 
years of age. Over 50 percent (5***9 percent) is between l8 to 6U years 
of age and 8*5 percent of the state's population is 65 years and over. 
These age distributions are alaost identical with those for the I960 
population: 37*8 percent under 18, 5^ percent 18 - 6k and 8.2 percent 

65 years and older. 

An analysis of the 1970 data by age cohort shows that there has 
been a decrease of 17 percent in the age group 0 ^ k years during the 
decade I960 - 70. This is the largest decrease in any of the age 
cohorts as evidenced in Table XV, Two other age cohorts experienced 
decreases. There was a 9*3 percent decrease in the 30 - 3U age group 
and a lU.7 percent decrease in the 35 - 39 cohort. The two largest 
increases were in the age cohorts 15 - 19 and 20 - 2^. The former 
increased 5^*7 percent and the latter 57*7 percent. These increases 
reflect the baby bom in the post war period, I 9 I 46 - 1955. 
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TABLE IV 



ACE DISTRIBOTIOR OP MICHtQAI POPULATICV 
i960 and 1970 
(In tboonnnda) 



In Ttnr* 


i960 ptrcrat 


1970 percent 


Percent ehtnge 
i960 to 1970 


0 - w 


969 


80H 


-17.0 


5-9 


879 


92V 


5.1 


10 * lU 


7 W 


979 


31.7 


15 - 19 


56W 


873 


5 V .7 


20 * 2U 


J»V 7 


703 


57-7 


25-29 


V 7 V 


59V 


25.3 


30 - 3 V 


539 


W 9 


- 9.3 


35-39 


556 


V 7 V 


-lk .7 




509 


528 


3.8 


1.5 - 19 


V6l 


529 


lk .7 


50 - 5 V 


398 




20.0 


55 - 59 


353 


\11 


16.6 


60 - 61 > 


293 


336 


lk.8 


65-69 


251 


26k 


5.0 


70 - 7 >» 


16 ^ 


203 


10.3 


75 ♦ 


203 


286 


kO.9 



Sourea: 1970 U. 8 . Ccnana of Potmlntlon 
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FftSllr Forsa^lon 

There ere 2,l8l,6l6 fsalllei io Kichlsea, of thett fiisber ^ 

1*262,763 or 57- fl percent here children under I8 of e«e, These 

fttllles here e tctel of 3#073.963 children under 10 ytTu distributed 
ss follows: 919t993 under 6 jresrs end 2*153.970 children 6 to 17 yemrs 

of see. 

Of the children wider I8 yesrs of n«e, 2,695,f^ sre shite sod 
361,256 sre Black. Put soother ssy, 87 percent are idilte and 11,8 
percent are Black. Of the children under 6 years of s«e 755.930 
(82 percent) are vhlte nd 112,90^ (12.3 percent) sre Black. There are 
1.09^.979 ( 87-9 percent) vhlte dilldren 6 17 years and 2V8,352 (11-5 

percent) are Black children. 

The a«e dlstribrntloo of the Black dilldren lader 17 generally 
follows the p rop ort ion of Black population of tbe sUte (11.7 percent). 

Slxty-tvo labor arest In Michigan — either cities or counties — 
had substantial or persistent lerels of uneaploysent In October 1971. 

These labor areas inrolred 73 out of tbe State*s 83 counties. Thus, 
alnost the entire State Is experiencing high lerels of une^loynent 
with 17 labor areas being classified as baring substantial unesplcy-> 

■ent and V5 labor areas haring persistent unenploynent (see Table 5)^ 

Currently, of the eight major labor mrkets in Michigan, six 
(Battle Creek, Detroit, Flint, Grand Bapids, Kalsosaxoo, and Saginav) 
are classified as , which means that they baTe substantial nneaploy-> 
ment of 6,0 to 8.9 percent. Lansing is a group, which means a 
moderate rate of unei^lorsent ranging from 3.0 to 5,9 percent, Muskegon - 
Muskegon Helots is in the group, sa area vlth substantial unemploy^ 
ment ranging from 9.0 to 11.9 percent. 




TASU T 

LABOR AREAS XX KICH2GAX VITH 
SUBSTAXTIAL 1/ AXD PStSISTm UX1KPL07ICEVT 2/ 
October 1, 1971 



Adrlu (LeBaeee County) X 

Al^er County X 

Allegftn (A31eg&n Ccunty) X 

Alsa (Gratiot County) X 

AlperA (Alpena County) X 

Ann Arbor (Vashtenav County) X 

Bad Axe (Buron Ccunty) X 

B&ldvln (Lake County) X 

Battle Creek (Barry and C&lboim Countlee) X 

Bay City (Bay County) X 

Bentoo Harbor (Berrien County) X 

Big Hapids (Kecotta County) X 

Boyne City (Charlerolx County) X 

Cadillac (Missaukee, Oseola aod Wexford Counties) X 

Caro (Tuscola County) X 

Cheboygan (Cheboygan County) X 

Clare (Clare County) X 

Coldvater (Branch County) X 

Detroit (Maconb, OaJcland, and Wayne Counties) X 

Dovagiac (Cass Ctunty) X 

Cast Tavas (Alcona and Iosco Counties) X 

Elberta (Benxie County) X 

Cscanaba (Delta County) X 

Flint (Genesee and Lapeer Counties) X 

Frenont (Hevaygo County) X 

Gaylord (Otsego County) X 

Grand Rapids (Kent aod Ottova Counties) X 

Grayling (Crar^ford County) X 

Hancock (Houghton and Keveenav Counties) X 

Hart (Oceana County) X 

Hillsdale (Hillsdale County) X 

Hillnan (Montnorency County) X 

Hovell (Liringston County) X 

lonia-Belding-Greenrille (Ionia and 

Montcala Counties ^ 

Iron Mountain (Dickinson County) X 

Iron Hirer (Iron County) X 

Ironvood (Gogebic County) X 

Jacksrn (Jackson County) X 

Kalaaatoo (Kalaaatoo County) X 

L*Anse (Baraga County) X 

Ludington (Mason Ccunty) X 

Kancelona (Antrim County) X 
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TABU V 

LABOR AREAS XB KICHICAV WITH 
SUBSTAVTIAL 1/ ABD FPSIST O ff UnXPLOPCDrT £/ 
Oeiober 1, 1971 
(Cootimicd) 



K&nltlee (Kanistee County) X 

Xanittlque (Schoolcraft County) j 

Xarquette (Al^er and Marquette Counties) X 

Midland (Midland and Gladvln Counties) X 

Mio (Osco<*.a County) j 

Muskegoo-^MusAegon Heights (Muskegon County) x 

Bevherry (Luce County) X 

Ovosso (SMavassee County) X 

Petcskey (Ikmet County) X 

Port Huron (St. Clair County) x 

Rogers City (Presque Isle Count/) x 

Roscosaon (RosconBon County) x 

Saglnav (Saglnav County) x 

St. Ignace (Kackinac County) x 

Sandusky (Sanilac County) X 

Sault Ste. Marie (Chippeva County) x 

South Raren (Van Buren County) x 

Standish (Arenac County) X 

Trayerse City (Grand Trarerse, Kalkaska, and 

Leelanau Counties) X 

Vest Branch (Ogenav County) x 



Source: U.S. Departaent of Labor, Manpover Adjalniatration, Area Trends in 



1/ Areas of Substantial Uneaployaent. A labor area in Vhich the c ur re nt and 
anticipated local labor supply substantially exceeds labor requlreaents is 
classified as an area of "substantial unwplqyent*" An area is placed in 
this categorj «ben: 

(1) UnesBployaent in the area it eq[ual to 6 percent or swre of its vork 
force, discounting seasonal or te mpora ry factors, and 

(2) It is anticipated that the rate of unenploynent during the next 2 
aonths vill reaain at 6 percent or sore, discounting te npo r a iy or 
seasonal factors. 

Z! Areas of Persistent Unetxploysent. A labor area, or a city of 250,000 or 
aore popu lat ion, or a ccunty, nay be classified as an area of "persistent 
unesployaent^ sben uneaployaent during tbe aost recant calendar year 
areraged 6 percent or aore of the vork force, end the rate of unsi^loyaent 
has: 
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TABLE V 

UBOB AREAS W MICHIGAJI WITH 
SUBSTAJrriAL 1/ AlID PERSISTEXT OTDffLOTMEXT |/ 
October 1, 19T1 
(Continued) 



(1) ATcrMed 6 percent or nore end ban been et leant 50 percent elwe 
national aTera^e for 3 of the preceding ^ calerder year « 



( 2 ) 



(3) 



abore 
or 



Arera^ed 6 percent or nore end haa been at P«*‘cent a 

the national arerege for 2 of the preceding 3 calender ye « 

Areraged 6 percent or aore and haa been at Ij^t 100 abore 

the national arerage for 1 of the preceding 2 calendar 7 



Inc one 

Incoae receired by Kichigan residenta is an isportant tocio-econoaic ir^i- 
cator. The atandard or atyle of liring ia a function of incooe. In naxsy 
instance*, incoae i* a factor which deteminea where one lire*. The degree 
to which indiwiduala nay willing to aupport their achool systeea nay alao 
be a function of inccae. 

There are aereral aourcea of data awailable on the incoee of Michigan 
resident*. One 1« per capita incoae; another i* data froa incoae tax returns: 
a third source i* Idcobb data hy county. Each uill t« briefly discussed. 

Betveen I960 end 1970, the total personal incoae in Michigan rose fr«* 

♦l8.2 hilllcn to $36.7 billion, an increase of 100 percent. The per capita 
personal inco^ Increased froa $2,323 to $h,m, a gain of 78 percent (Table 
VI). By cosQiarison, the per capita personal inccae of the U.S. rose froa 
$2,219 to $3,907 . Of 76 percent. The arerage ann u a l percent increase in Michi- 
gan during this period was 5.7 percent and la the W.S. 7-7 percent. In one 
year 1961, a recession year, Michigan's per capita incoae declined 1.2 percent 
as costpared srlth O.h percent decline in U.S. per capita inccae. In all other 
years, there aas an Increase in both Michigan and the U.S. per capita incooe. 

In Michigan, the Increase ranged froa a low of 3.2 percent in I960 to a high 
of 9.8 per cent in 1968. nationally, the Increase ranged froa s low of k.l 

percent in I960 and a 11.9 percent gain in 1965. 

Another way to co^>are per capita in Michigan with that of the United 

States is to exaalne the relationship one to another, i.e,, Michigan’s per 
capita incoM as a percent of that of the United States, In I960, Michigan s 
per capita Incoae was lOh.9 percent of the U.S. and In 1970, it was 105.k 
percent. In 1961, the relationship waa the lowest, 101.3 percent snd In 1965, 
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TABLS VI 

U. S. TOTAL A»D KICHIGAI TOTAL AX3 PKB CAPITA PtPSOHAL IXCOKE, I 96 O - 1970 





KICHK 


;a5 


U.S, 


a 


KICHICAS PER CA?m 


Temr 


Aaount 

CbIIIIohs) 


P«rc#nt 

Cbance 


Aaount 

(ftillloca) 


Parcant 

Change 




Parc ant 


Percent 
of U.S. 


I960 


118,203 


^.1 


$396,725 


»».7 


$2,323 


3.2 


101.9 


1961 


18,131 




kU.kll 


3.9 


2.291 


-1.2 


101.3 


■ 1962 


19,320 


6.6 


110,192 


6.2 


2.130 


5.9 


102.6 


1963 


20,787 


7.6 


163,053 


5.2 


2.575 


6.0 


Xol.8 


1961> 


22,701 


9.2 


191,913 


6.9 


2.768 


7.5 


106.9 


1965 


25,398 


U.9 


538,919 


8.3 


3.032 


9.5 


109.5 


1966 


£7,680 


9.0 


583,829 


8.9 


3.212 


6.9 


108.6 


1967 


29,1V2 


5.3 


625,190 


7.1 


3.367 


3.9 


106.3 


1968 


32,222 


10.6 


681,112 


9.*^ 


3.697 


9.8 


107.8 


1969 


35,010 


8.7 


711.179 


8.8 


3.976 


7.S 


107.6 


1970 


36.658 


^.1 


796,593 


7.0 


1.121 


3.6 


105.1 



*■ the D.S. «r« the sm of ttcte perMnal lacooet 

°’®* Incaw rtlch include* indiriduals 

BMiioiiea uroue 

Source: U.S. Oeputaent of Coaoeree, Office of Bwlaess Eeoralcs. 1970 **tl- 

Mtes hy the EsecutlTe Office. 
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ujt 109*5 percent. 

Table VII *hoea Federal ineooe tax rctume by adjusted ffr&at iocoee 
claatef for both 1963 and 1968. In 1963. 10.3 parcent of the retuma vare 

il^ODO at cospared vlth 9*^ percent in 1968. Orer ofve^lhird of the 
rctunia in 1963 alaoet three^Vetxtha of 1968 were In the $19000 to $5,000 
data. Put another vay In 1963. ^5*3 percent of the returns we under $5,000 
corpared to 38.1 percent in 1968. Forty percent of the returns in 1963. but 
pnly 30 percent In 1968, vere in the $5,000 to $10,000 class. Thua in 1963, 

85 percent of the returns eere under $10,000 c fl a p a r ed vith 68 percent in 1968. 
Accordingly. 15 percent of the returns in 1963 uere $10,000 and orer coapared 
with 32 percent in 1968. Thus, the proportion of r e turn s $10,000 and orer 
doid>led betveen 1963 and 1968. The proportion of r et urn s In the $10,000 to 
$15,000 class rose froo 11.7 percent in 1963 to 20.8 percent in I968. The 
nost significant increase occurred In the $15,000 to $25,000 class vhich rose 
fton 2.9 percent In 1963 to 9*0 percent in 1968. 

The nost recent nrallsble data on incone by county In Kichlgan are for 
1967. Table Till hae data by incone ranges for eech county. These data 
shoe: 

— 15 counties hare 20-30 percent of their households vith anaosl 
cash incones under $5,000 . 

— 27 counties hare 30-10 percent of their bousebolds vith a nn ua l 
cash incones under $5,000 

— 30 counties have IO-50 percent of their households vith a nnu a l 
cash incones under $5,000 

7 counties bare over 50 percent of their houeeholds vith annual 

cash incones under $5,000 

Thus, 79 out of 83 counties bavt one-fifth or nore of their hooseholde 
vith annual cash incones under $5,000. Thirty eercn couotiee bars twfifths 
or nore of their hountiiolds vith annual cash ineones under $5,000. 
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TABLE VII 



EUKBBI GP PISE HAI, HCOKE TAX RETUntS 
BT AS0U5TED 01053 nrCOKI CLASS 
Xicbl«ui. 1963 Md i960 



Adjuted Croes 
XacoM Clmes 


1963 


Percent 


1068 


Perci 


Bone 


12.3V8 


.5 


13.516 


ek 


Under $1,000 


263.063 


9.8 


285.597 


9.0 


$1,000 - $5,000 


9 VO.II 9 


35.0 


912.115 


28.7 


$5,000 - $10,000 


1.078.96V 


ko.2 


935.29V 


29.5 


$ 10,000 - $ 15,000 


31V.395 


n.7 


660 . 59 V 


20.8 


$ 15,000 - $ 25,000 


T7,B06 


2.9 


266. 2 V 6 


9.0 


$ 25,000 - $ 50,000 


2 V .696 


.9 


58,903 


1.8 


Over $ 50,000 


6.726 


.2 


16,822 


.5 


TOTAL 


2 . 682.101 


lOOf 


3 . 169.060 


99.7 



Soorc«: Intern*! Rereoae Serrlec. Statistics of laeeme I 963 sad Statistics of 

laeoae 1960. 

VleweJ aaother ssjr, 55 of tbs. 83 counties bare SO per r a n t aore of 
their boQscholds with animal cash Incomes under 13.000 ; 7 counties bare 
^ nore of their households vlth annual cash Incomes under $3,000; 

1 county baa Lo percent or more of Its households ulih aanoal cas Incomes under 
$3,000. 

All of the counties ultb Vo percent or more of the boastftolds with 
Incomes under $5,000 are located In the Bortben part of the Lover Peninsula 
•ad in the Upper Penintnlm. 
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Ptrc«vlA<t« cf Hcusebold* CMh Incase Cfovpf 
U KlcM««n, *y Cruallei, 19€7* 



PerceMAtfe cf fknsebolAa 



CcJT^n^ 

Alcucs 

Al«er 

Aliee^A 

Alpene 

Antrim 

Arenmc 

BmTT 

Bt7 

denxle 

Btrnem 

BrAACh 

Calhoon 

Ctsf 

C?»rlrrcix 

Chel>artm& 

Chlrpemm 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crmefcrd 

reltm 

Clclcittson 

SatcA 

Boet 

Genesee 

Clsdvln 

Gogebic 

Grand Trmeerte 

Cratict 

Elllsdmle 

Eoug&too 

Riiroc 

In^an 

Icnlm 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isibellm 

Jacicson 

ICalammsoo 

ICalkaskm 

Kent 

Keveenmw 

Lake 

La»eer 

Leelar.mu 

Lenavee 



» 0 -S> 999 -- 

25.6 

28.2 

19.2 

19.3 

23.5 

26.3 

31.7 

20.5 
15. B 

22.2 

18.3 

22.7 

17.7 

21.2 
2k. k 
26.0 
2k. 0 
27.9 

16.1 

25.7 
2k. 5 

25.8 

15.2 
25. k 

12.8 

27.0 

26.2 

20. k 

21.5 

2k. 5 

30.3 

28. 8 
Ik. 9 

20.7 

21. k 

2k. 5 

21.8 
Ik.k 
Ik. 2 
28. k 
15-1 

29.6 
kl.8 

16.8 

25.1 

16.8 



l 3 . 0 K>>k^ 999 ^ 

17.2 

16.6 

12. k 
11.0 

19.3 
17-9 

IS.9 

13.1 
IC.l 

15.3 

10.7 

13.7 

9.9 

12.7 

16.3 

18.2 

16.8 

16.2 
12.1 

16.3 

17.2 
18. k 
12.0 
15.1 

9-k 

16.8 

22. k 

11.5 

13.9 
15. k 

19.9 

17.9 

10.9 

Ik. 2 

17.3 

17.9 

Ik.k 
10. k 
9.k 

19.6 

10.5 
2k. 1 
17.8 

13.3 

17.6 

11.9 









27.7 


10.2 


16.3 


31.3 


13.8 * 


10.1 


30.2 


16.6 


21.6 


26.7 


19.9 


23.1 


28.7 


11.1 


12. k 


2S.5 


11.5 


15.8 


28.7 


10. 6 


9.9 


26.1 


16.1 


2k. 2 


26.0 


19. k 


28.7 


27. k 


15.8 


19.3 


25.1 


17. k 


28.5 


25.5 


13. k 


2k.7 


23.5 


16.7 


32.2 


26.9 


15.3 


21.9 


30.9 


12.9 


15.5 


27.5 


12.3 


15.1 


31.9 


12. k 


12.9 


26.8 


13.8 


15.3 


26.6 


17.0 


26.2 


29.9 


15. k 


12.7 


33.8 


12.5 


12.0 


31.5 


12.6 


11.7 


27.0 


16.9 


26.9 


28.1 


15. C 


l6.k 


30. k 


17.5 


29.9 


25.6 


17.2 


13. k 


3k.l 


9-k 


7.9 


2k. 7 


15. k 


26.0 


27.6 


Ik. 6 


22.2 


26.9 


13.9 


19.3 


31.1 


8.8 


9.9 


27.6 


10.6 


15.1 


27.8 


16.6 


29.8 


29.6 


Ik. 5 


21.0 


28.9 


13.3 


19.1 


29.2 


Ik. 3 


Ik.l 


25.8 


Ik. 6 


23. k 


23.3 


13. k 


33.5 


25.2 


18.1 


• 33.1 


' 26.8 


12.5 


12.7 


25.8 


17.5 


31.1 


35.2 


6.2 


k.9 


23. k 


8.1 


8.9 


29.7 


Ik.l 


2k.l 


26.9 


11.7 


18.7 


27.9 


18.1 


23.3 
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VllI (Ccjt.) 






tlTlr.fstor 

Ltice 

V^cltir.fcc 

??»ccrJb 

Va« cr. 

^cc«ta 

?>r.o=inec 

ftiilar.d 

yiitftuke« 

?Jor.roe 

Kar.tcain 

JtontrcrcDCy 

Kuskegcrs 

CaSa^nd 

Oceara 

Cgewr 

On tor agon 

Otcecla 

Otcoia 

Otsego 

Ctiatra 

Pretcue Isle 

Posco&cr. 

Ssglnav 

St. aair 

St. Joseiih 

Sanllao ' 

Schoolcraft 

Shiav&stee 

Tuscola 

Van Suren 

Vashtenav 

Vayne 

Wexford 



Percentage of Ecjuseholds 



15.5 

5^.5 

7.0 

19.9 
19. k 

21. C 

29.3 

26.9 
li^.3 

3C.k 

15.9 

2k. 7 

35.5 

15.3 

26.6 

7.k 

23.7 

31.6 

27.6 
27. k 

31.5 

21.7 

13.6 

22.2 

20.6 

15.5 

23.k 

19.8 

26,0 

29.0 

17.5 

21.3 
2k. 6 
:k.k 

12.1 

22.9 



h*222ris222_ 



12. k 
16 , 3 

20.5 

7.1 

12.2 

' 6 .“^ 

ik.8 

16.6 

22.5 

7.5 

19. 8 

12.1 

15.8 

18.9 
1C. 3 

15.2 

6.6 

13.2 

18.5 

16.3 

15.9 

Ik. 3 

15.3 
1C. 3 

13.9 
15.2 
10.0 

11.6 

13.0 

17.9 

19.0 
n.i 
lk.9 

Ik.C 

9.3 
9.5 

IV.7 






S. 70^.000 



25. C 


16.1 


27.0 


9. *5 


27.8 


;c-9 


23.7 


21.0 


26.2 


17.8 


25-5 


15.0 


2k. 3 


17.1 


25.7 


11.9 


32.1 


9.k 


19.6 


21. k 


26.8 


9.1 


32. k 


17.3 


23.0 


ik.I 


21.2 


12.6 


31.0 


19.3 


26.5 


13.8 


20.8 


18.0 


23.0 


15.7 


23.8 


1C. 6 


33.1 


13. k 


29.2 


12.2 


25.7 


11.6 


31.8 


18.3 


31.7 


18.6 



25.7 
23.2 

29 .k 
2k. 0 

26.7 

27.0 

32.8 

27.8 

30.1 

27.2 

19.5 

2k. 2 
28.k 



25.0 

19.7 

Ik.k 

kl.2 

23.5 
12. k 

22.6 

16.5 

9.1 

37.2 

13.9 

22.3 

17. k 

11.8 

2k. 1 

17.7 

k7.2 
2k. k 

15.3 
9.6 

15.3 

17.3 

16.9 

25.8 



15.7 


22.5 


12.7 


19.3 


17.5 


27.6 


16.9 


26.9 


15.1 


25.k 


11.9 


17.2 


1C. 3 


8.0 


16.3 


27.3 


13.1 


20.6 


lk.3 


19.9 


15.6 


kl.2 • 


17.5 


36.7 


Ik. 6 


I9.k 


Ik. 2 1 


32.6 



State Total 



lk.3 



10.3 



i 



25.6 



• Source: Side* M«e«e»r.t Kegtilae. Surrey of B^yl.:, Poirer. Juat 10. 



1968. 
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CD i&cooe by rmc€ aTmllable for itoa ye«r, July 1968 - Ju&e 1969 » 
for both the city of Detroit ao8 an area in the central city, heavily pojw- 
lated by Blacks. This special study » one of fire coreriag najor cities in 
natioOf eas coDdueted by the Bureau of I^bor Statistics • U.S. Departoent 
of Ubor. Table IX sbovs data for the entire city of Detroit and Table X 
data for the surrey area. In the entire city of Detroit, 2.7 percent of 
families vith four or aore aesbcrs and 12.7 percent of the Xegro f sallies of 
siAilar site had Incoaes under $3t500. Of the ehite faallies eith four or 
core aeabers, 5.8 percent as coopsred vlth 20.9 percent of Xegro fsallles 
of four Deshers or sore bad annual Inccaes under 85,000* 

About one- fifth of the Begyo and other races faallies and 15*3 percent of 
the vhlte faallies with four or aore aesbers had a nnu a l Incoaes of 85,000 to 
87,999* Alaost four-fifths (78*9 percent) and nearly three-fifths of the 
Xegro fsallles had aanoal incoaes of 88,000 or aore. Hcwerer , three-fifths of 
the white faallies (59*8 percent) subtly orrer two-firths {*>2.3 percent) of 
the Xegro fsallles with four or aore aeshers had annu a l Incmes of 810,000 or 
aore. The aedlan Incoaes of white fsallles with four or acre aeabers 

was 8n,2l8 as cocpared with 88,909 for slallar slie Xegro fsallles. The 
f Ml Incooe of Xegro fsallles was 79**^ percent of that for white 
fsallles of this size. 

Of the faallies with two or aore a«ft>ers In the city of Detroit, one- fifth 
(19*9 percent) of the white faallies and one-fourth percent) had annual 
Incoaes under 85,000. Subtly orer three-fifths (62 percent) of the white 
fsallles of this size as co^)ar&i with about one-half (51*6 percent) had 
annual Incoaes In excess of 88.000* la the $10,000 plus annual Incoae group, 
there were orer two-fifths (H3*9 percent) of the white fsallles and orer 
one-third (35.9 percent) Xegro faallies. The aedlan InccAe for white fsallles 
of two or aore aeabers was $9,217 and 88,217 for Xegro faallies of this size. 
The annual median Incoae of Xegro faaiUes vith two or aore aeabers was 89*1 
pcrcBl of Ih.l for .lilt, fonille. of siAilar sise* 
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Tabls XX AfiOMl to€Of»« of ftallitt tnd tJnrtlsttd lodlvIdMlt 
In Dttrolt Swnror Arto sod Entlrt City bjr 
July ms - Jvoo 1969.* (Coftt*d.) 

tntirt Cltr of Pttrolt 





Money taceee 


1 All r«mtlUt 


* Vhtt. 

• . 


Hetroet MtA • 
Other lueet i 


rA.»ittIC5 (2 PK r.Okt KPaas^ 








Tetel 


- lAnber 


. 370.4CO 


222,700 


• 147,700 


fcrceat 


. 100.0. 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


- $3.*99 


. 13.2 


11.7 


15.8 


$3.SD0 


- A, 999 


9.0 


S.2 


10.2 


$5.CC<1 


- 7.9?9 


19.S 


18.2 


22.2 


$8,000 


- 9,999 


17.3 


18.1 


14.0 


$10,000 


- or sere 


40.7 


43.9 


35.9 


Kedltn 


laeoae 


$t,S47 


19.217 


$8,217 


rwitm t* OK HCTtt wy«ns^ 








Total * 


^ Aaber 


150,000 


83,500 


44,3C9 


rerecat 


100.0 


100.0 


ICO.C 


0 


- I3,A99 


7.3 


2.7 


12.7 


$3,500 


- A.999 


S.S 


3.1 


4.2 


$5,000 


- 7,999 


-17.9 


15.3 


2*. 5 


$8,000 


- 9,999 


17.3 


19.1 • 


• c • 


$10,000 


- or 


51.4 


59.8 


4i!3 


hcdlan 


ireooe 


110,103 


$11,218 


$8,909 


cr^Tso tiomgiALs 








Total - 


Huober 


U9,600 


84,000 


53.»^r/0 


Pare eat 




100.0 


100.0 


lOv.C 


0 


- $3,A99 


53.4 


54.6 


5. .5 


$3,500 


- A,999 


11.1 


10.8 


11.4 


$S,000 


- 7,999 


21.0 


20.5 


21.0 


$8, COO 


- 9,999 


7.7 


7.3 




$10,000 


- or «ort 


S.S 


4.8 


6!9 


Median 


laeone 


$3,224 


$3,151 


$3,378 



* Tb« tin of tho indlTidoAl itooo my not t^uol tbo totol doo to rouodlof. 



Source: Pgrerty - The Broad Qntlipe> Detroit , Urttn fi^oyncat Surrey Ho. 1, 
Detroit, U.S. Depertaent of Letor, Bureea of Leber Stetittlet, Horth Central 
Kegion, pp. ^1. 
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In the Detroit eurrey *r.*» — the Conc.ntr.ted Pro«r« (CEP) 

area — m indicated by Table IX, one- fifth of both whlta and »**ro faall'.ea 
with four or nore nenbera had a nm ia l incooea under $3,500. Over one-third 
(36 percent) of the white fanilieo of tbia aixe had annual Incomea under $5,000 
as cccipared with one-third (33.** percent) of the Hegro familiea. Hearly half 
(U8 percent) of the white families and over two-fifths {**2-6 percent) of the 
Negro families with four or more members had annual incomes of $8,000 or more. 
About one-third of the white families of this site in the survey area had 
annual Incomes of $10,000 compared to 26.9 percent of the Negro families. The 
median annual income of white families of this site wati $7,000 and $7,3l8 for 
Negor families. Thus, the annual median income of Negro families with four or 
more members was 10**. 5 of that of white families in the Detroit survey area. 

The proportion of both white and Negro families with two or more members 
in the survey area with annual incomes under $3,500 was about the same for 
both groups, 26.2 percent of the white families and 27.8 percent of the Negro 
families. Similarly, about two-fifths of families in both groups had annual 
incomes Under $5,000. 35-7 percent of the white families and 3**. 8 percent of 

the Negro families with two or more members had annual incomes in excess of 
$8,000. Slightly over one-fifth (21.1* percent) of the white families and 
about one-fifth (19.6 percent) of the Negro families had annual incomes over 
$10,000. The median annual income of such white families was $6,313, compared 
to $6,l66 for Negro families. In the survey area, Negro families of two or 
more members had an annual median income which was 97.6 percent of that of 



white fanllies of similar sixe. 



p 
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X Annual Incost of F«»tlloi UnfoUCtd Io41vU«*oli 

l« DotrolC Swrvty Afio arv«l Snclro Clcy ky Uco, 

Jwly 1963 - Juo « 1939 .* 

f>»trott Survey Aro* 



y.onii/ Incono 



rAMTlTFS (7 0 ^ yOR £ MfvaEHS ^ 



Totil - 
Percent 


Nurber . . . , 


0 - 


$ 3,499 ... 


$>,500 - 


4,999 . .. 


$ 5,000 - 


7,999 ... 


$$,000 • 


9,999 ... 


$ 10,000 - 


or nore . 



Kcdlin Income 



FAVTITES (U OR HORE yrH3£RS^ 



Total - 
Percent 


Humber 




0 


- $ 3,490 


$ 3,500 


• 4,999 


$ 5,000 


• 7,999 


$ 8,000 


• 9,999 


$ 10,000 


• or 9ora 


>{cdlan Income 



uKRprAT?:n lyniuTTxtALS 



Total . 
Percent 


Number ,,, 




0 


$ 3,499 


$ 3,500 • 


4.999 


$ 5,000 - 


7,999 


$ S ,000 • 


9,999 


$ 10,000 • 


or rore , 



Kedlen Income 



H fanlllea 


White 


• H«;*roaa 
1 Other •; 


31,400 


8,300 


23,000 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


26 . S 


26.2 


27.8 


12.8 


13.1 


13.0 


24.9 


25.0 


24.3 


15.3 


14.3 


15.2 


20.1 


21.4 


19.6 


$ 6,346 


^ 6,313 


$ 6,166 


13,300 


2,400 


10,900 


100. 0 


100.0 


loo.o 


18.8 


20.0 


20.4 


12.8 


16.0 


13.0 


24.1 


16.0 


24.1 


16 . S 


16.0 


15.7 


27.8 


32.0 


26.9 


$ 7,423 


$ 7,000 


$ 7,318 


26,800 


12,100 


14,700 


100.0 . 


100.0 


ICO.O 


66 . S 


64.7 


66.0 


10.4 


11.8 


8.8 


15.2 


13.4 


17.7 


4.5 


5.9 


3.4 


3.3 


4.2 


2.0 


$ 2,119 


$ 2,374 


$ 1,986 



* The Ruo of Che Individual Iceat nuiy not equ^l the total due to roundln*. 

Source; Poverty - The Broad Outline. Detroit. Urban Employment Survey, Report No. 1 

Detroit* U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, North Central Region 
pp. UO. Of 
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AiW‘h«r cossparlson of Incoofi bctv%<n Mlchl^aA the Unittd 
li avertge veeicly earnlr.g« and avera^jt hourly eamln^a In manufacturing 
Ifiduitrlei (Table xi). Michigan li a high wa«c paying itate. Between 
i960 and 1970 average weekly eamlngi In Michigan increaacd from $112.00 
to $168.2^1 a gain of 50 percent; average hourly eamlnga also rose 50 
percent from $2.75 to $^.lU. In the Nation's manufacturing industry, 
average weekly wage increaacd from $89.72 to $133.7^ a gain of 50 percent; 
average hourly earnings also increased of 50 n>*.rcent from $2.26 to $3.3^* 

As noted both average weekly and hourly earnings in manufacturing are 
higher in Michigan thsui for the United States as a whole. Table xi also 
show both these earnings as a percent of the United States. During the 
period 1960-70 the average weekly earnings in Michigan, on the average, were 
27.5 percent higher than those for the United States. The low point was I96I 
when Michigan's average weekly earnings were one fifth higher (l2l) ^han those 
for'the United States. The high point was in 19^5 and I968 when Michigan's 
weekly earnings were a third higher (133) than those for the United States. 
Average hourly earnings in Michigan during this period were, on the average, 

22 percent higher than the average hourly earnings for manufacturing industry 
in the United States. In I96I, Michigan's average hourly earnings were one 
fifth more than those for the United States, (l20) which was the low point.' 

In 1968, they were a fourth higher ( 125 ) than the United States. 
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TAfils x: 



ko ixr.v.y z;.Tc;:^a',z ::: yjcrjT\cr:-:<:Hr,^ 

MioncA.*; a:.t 'j.g,, i>'o - i >70 







' ar . 


;Y.itr 1 




V • f*. » ^ r. 


A*. of r; 


Yrnr 


Avcriigo 

Wckly 


Average 
hJo arly 
rurninpfl 


i\ver*ge 

Weekly 

Eernlr.ge 


Average 

Hrurly 

Kamlr.gA 


Average 

Vvckly 

Earrings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earn! figs 


I'Xo 


$112.00 


$ 2.75 


$f 9.72 


$2.26 


121 


121 


\961 


112.32 


2.60 


92.31 


2.32 


121 


120 


1962 


121. i *3 


2.91 


96.56 


2.39 


125 


121 


1563 


128.27 


3.02 


99.63 


2.16 


126 


122 


1961 


135.11 


3 .U 


102.97 


2.53 


131 


122 . 


1565 


1 ^ 3.79 


3.22 


107.53 


2.61 


133 


123 


1966 


II5.XO 


3.35 


112.31 


2.72 


129 


123 


1967 


115.78 


3.I7 


111.90 


2.83 


126 


122 


1968 


161.15 


3.79 


122.51 


3.01 


133 


125 


1569 


166.78 


3.97 


129.51 


3.19 


128 


121 


1970 


168.21 


l.lU 


133.71 


3.36 


125 


123 



SOURCE: Michigan data from Michigan Qaploynent Security Coimisslon. U.S. data fron U.S, 

Department of Commerce, Office of Business Zconocdcs. Data for Dececiber, 1970 
are preliminary. 
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rh« sourcti of p*rionAi U MUM<an Uv« >7r.ar.^«4 rather alinifl- 

ia th« j«rLo4 v)6o :>70 (TatU XII). Ir. both y««rt , th^ I*rx«tt 
•ourc«.of per»on&l Incoa# va« from va^et ax.d aalarltt 1& xahufacturlo^* Kov* 
ever, the propo.nlon of the Stete'e person^ xocoae frea this sourco declined 
fron 3i> percent in I960 to 29 percent In 19T0. The eecond major eource of 
vftget talaries in ?^960 vaa vholeeale and retail trade, which accounted for 
10 percent of personal iocooe in i960 and 10.3 percent in 1970. The second 
najer source of vagea and salaries in 1970 was governsent employment — 
Federal, state, and local — with 10,6 percent; in I960, this sector accounted 
Tor 8.8 percent. During this period, state and local governments* share rose 
from 6,9 percent to 8,8 percent. 

Proprietors income declined from 9-3 percent in i960 to 7*2 percent in 
1970, Property income, however, accounted for 12 percent of the State's 
total in i960 and 13,3 percent in 1970. Transfer payments, which includes 
Social Security benefits and welfare payments, increased from 6.5 percent in 
i960 to 8.7 percent in 1970. 
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:ajix x:i 





[in ail 


, 'A>0 and 1^^70 
lions of dollars) 








K/)0 


Prreent 


1970 


P^'T^f r.t 


Totnl Personal I r. cose 
Wa^e ar.4 Salary ,viaburse- 
?arz5 Bents 


18,?03 

12,837 

55 


ICO 

100 

.3 


36,658 

25,868 

1.8 


100 

ICO 

.1 


Mining 


96 


.5 


U3 


.3 


Contract Construction 


570 


3.1 


1,1.12 


• 3.8 


y;anufacturing 


6, 31*2 


3i*.8 


10,602 


28.9 


Wholesale & Retail 
Trade 


1,829 


10.0 


3,807 


10.3 


Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate 


388 


2.1 


866 


2.3 


Transportation, Conammi- 
cations & public 
utilities 


819 


h.k 


1,U19 


3.8 


Services 


1,119 


6.1 


2,856 


7.7 


Government 


1,603 


8.8 


3,912 


10.6 


Federal Civilan 


2U8 


1.3 


520 


l.h 


Federal Military 


97 


.5 


158 


.h 


State & Local 


1,258 


6.9 


3,231+ 


8.8 


Other Labor Income 


668 


3.6 


2,020 


5.5 


Proprietors Income 


1,697 


9.3 


2,663 


7.2 


Farm 


237 


1.3 


285 


.7 


Non-Farm 


1,U60 


8.0 


2,378 


6.1* 


Property Income 


2,198 


12.0 


1*,902 


13.3 


Transfer payments 


1,192 


6.5 


3,209 


8.7 


Less: Personal Contribu- 
tions for Social Ins. 


389 


2.1 


1,205 


3.2 • 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
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1 j * i. ifi M*-*-*(i*f'* '.*.■*!■ *..• 

:^C^9 U «cr-;wlr,{ f a ;*.#:• 'Iwr. ',r.« at i lily ICi pr: 3 '/ia« •a^lo/rr r.*. . 

::ur;r.< ir.c yeoTi lir^O lo 19'TO, ir.® Ul;or forco lncre44«<t 23.^ 

rr.= 2 .‘) aUlloa to 3.7 allllor. ( 7 «bl. X;:i). "'!••• r.wattr of «=?ioyeJ iaoreiwed 
f.-oa ^.3 aUilon to 3 .* allllar., » ^»ln of ^^.3 p«roe.-.t. the r.or.-f»ra Utor 
foroe Inorc-uei 25 . 9 . fron 2.9 allllon to 3.6 alUio.i. Total r.or.-fam taploy- 
aor.t ftliO Increased 25 percent, frea 2.7 nllUon to 3.3 nllllon. As Is well 
Hr.ovn, ngrlcultural eaployaent has beer, declining both nationally and In the 
State. Between I 960 and 1970 . agrlculforal caployaent declined UO percent, 
froa 93.700 to 56 . 200 . In all probability. It will co.-.tlnue to decline as a 
result of aechanltation of crops. Self caployaent declined 8.5 percent, froa 
31 U .500 to 287,500 in the period I 960 - 70 , while wage and salary workers 
increased froa 2.6 nlUion to 3.0 million, a gain of 28.9 percent. 



TABLE XIII 



MICHIGAN LABOH FOHCE AND mpLOm'lEJT ESTLMATES (IN TH0USA;;D3) 





i960 




1970 


% Chan file 


Total Labor Force 


2,959.0 


3 


,666.3 


+23.8 


fbiployed 


2,758.9 


3 


,376.5 


+22.3 


Unemployed 


198.6 




253.7 


+27.7. 


AgricultureQ. Ebploynent 


93.7 




56.2 


-60.0 


Non-Farm Labor Force 


2,865.3 


3 


,608.1 


+25.9 


Total Non-Farm Ebployment 


2,665.2 


3 


,318.3 


+26.5 


Self Qaployment 


316.5 


, 


287.5 


-8.5 


Wage and Salary Workers 


2,350.7 


3 


, 030.8 • 


+28.9 



Source: Econoiaic Report of the Governor, Michigan, 1971 . 
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'.»uo 

. • ; w • I , (i *. r . ' f’. ‘ r *< 'i<i 1 >4 i . i . I r / I# ^ < T i ' y 

;r, S . i*. r , j • r i*., fjr ./*>. ;.**f *. 1 . *r : 1^;.. f. j ^r.c* 

W *... 4’- -/;'<> InU^JJ'.rioj ;r-7;t.-;4 *. r.v,* r’?4 ; i r.< r- 

r^r m; jr. a wir«t force. ry.o incrreoe waa ir. 

icrv;cea — ft of i>2 jerccr.t ir. iecftUe. x"^Mlc *sT.pi 

incrcAJcl percent between 1)60 ftr.d 1‘>V0. MAnufftcturlr^ esplo/?:er.t on^y 
increaacvi by 11.^ percent. 

T^.e lnportar.ee of this aodeat ir.crei.:c can be seen ir. Table x*/. 

19tO, nanufucturing cstabllahnenta accour.t<?d for 51.5 percent of the 
enployeea of r.or.-fara efltabllohacnta . By 1970 , nar.ufacturing Industrie; 
accounted for ^ 5-3 percent of r.on-fara eaployeet. Equally disturbing Is that 
the absolute growth In the nusber of caployees In nanufacturlng establishments 
between i960 and 1970 totalled only ll* 9 *C 00 , or an annual average of 13 , 5 ^ 5 * 
The Importance of xcanufacturlng as a source of eeploysent has been declining 
in Michigan. This helps to explain, in part, the high levels of unemployment 
which the State has been experiencing. 

TABLE XIV 

WAGE AliD SAURY WORKERS (IN THOUSANDS) 





12^ 


1210 


% Chance 


Total Manufacturing 


967.6 


1,078.8 


+ 11 . 14 


Durable Goods 


770.6 


863.3 


+9.5 


Motor Vehicles & Equipment 


311.2 


388.0 


+ 8.6 


Non-Durable Goods 


197.0 


215.5 


+9.3 


Total Non-Kanufacturing 








Industries 


1,050.14 


1,1436.3 


+36.7 


Contruction 


97.2 


121.3 


+2I4.7 


Transportation, Communi- 








cations & Utilities 


1I4O.I4 


II49.9, 


+£F .7 


Wholesale Trade 


102.9 


II4I.I4 ■ 


+37. 14 


Retail Trade 


3I48.0 


I465.3 


+33.7 


Finance, Real Estate* & 






Insurance 


82.8 


119.0 


+I43.7 


Services 


263.7 


1427.14 


+62.0 


Mining 


15.5 


12.0 


- 22.5 


Total Government 


332.7 


515.7 


+55.0 


Federal 


I46.3 


57.2 


+23.5 


State 


71.1 


113.2 


+59.2 


Local 


215.3 


3I45.3 


+60.3 



Source: Economic Report of the Governor, Michigan, 1971 . 
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L:.r;A;<:.: j: T.; ::: :’<:cu:w:i - ; ; *o 

( .Ti *^t,0 ; 



Y--r 






r»tr:rr.’: 

ir.4? 


1*aO 




1,2U 


51.5 


1961 


2,2'^7 


1,165 


51. e. 


19^2 


2,337 


1,199 


51.3 


19^3 


2.U12 


1,20U 


49.9 


1961 


2,518 


1,238 


49.1 


1965 


2,687 


1,302 


48.4 


1966 


2,862 


1,393 


48.6 


1567 


2,90^ 


1,393 


47.9 


1968 


2,978 


1,387 


46.5 


1969 


3,077 


1,1*04 


45.6 


1970 


2,969 


1,360 


45.8 



SOURCE: Manpower Report of the President, 1971 p. 266 



During the period I 96 O and 1970, the unenployaent r^ce in Michigan has 
been higher than that for the United States in each ear except 1963, 1964, 

1965 and 1966 . Eraploynent in Michigan's industries is aore sensitive to 
level of economic activities because of the large proportion of workers 
engaged in durable goods manufacturing. 

Table XVI compares the unemployment rates for the United States and Mich- 
igan for the years I 96 O - 70. In 1970, the national unemployment rate was 4.9 
percent compared to 7»0 percent in Michigan. Put another way, the Michigan 
rate was 143 percent of the U.S. rate. 

Table XVII shows that there has been variations in the rates of unemploy- 
ment in the State's major labor markets during the period I 96 O - 70. Moreover, 
there ore variations between the State's unemployment rate and these major 
labor markets. For example, the unerroloyment rate in Muskegon and Muskegon 
Heights in each year was higher than the State rate. 
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» ^ . , ■ ^, , .A,.> , . • . • 

r-o ::':ATii:u a;o ^cr:^ 



T rvCiA 
:::a:i :r'o 



V,. , J. 


Vr. ! tr 1 r* nt'.'*.? 




\'f6o 


5.5 


6.7 


liHii 


6.7 


10.2 


19o3 


5.5 


6.9 


h)63 


5.7 


5.5 


19C-. 


5.2 


i..3 


lS>o 5 


i *.5 


3.9 


1966 


3.8 


3.5 


1967 


3.8 


“♦.s 


1968 


3.6 


'♦.3 


1969 


3.5 


4.0 


1970 




7.0 



SOURCE: Manpower Report of the President, 1971 
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There are available data on the unemployment rates by race in Michigan 
for the years 1967-70 (Table XVIII.) In 19^7 , the non-white unemployment rate 
was 2*hU times the total rate and 3.3 times higher than the unemployment 
rate for whites. In 1970, the non-white was 1.7^ times higher than the state 
total and twice as high as the white rate. The same pattern applies to the 
United States data. Blacks and other minorities experience higher unemploy- 
ment rates than do white workers. As a rule of thumb, the Black unemployment 
rate is about twice that of whites. 

The same pattern of white-Black unemployment can be seen from the data on 
the Detroit SMSA (table XIX).In each year 1968, 1969 and 1970, the unemployment 
rate of Blacks was substantially higher than for whites, both in the SMSA and 
in the Central City of Detroit. In 1970, the most recent year, the Black 
unemployment rate was 183 percent of the white rate in the SMSA and 195 per- 
cent of the white rate in the Central City. 

TABLE XVIII 

MICHIGAN LTNEMPLOYMENT BATE BY COLOR, 196? - 1970 



Year 


Total 


White 


White 

Total 


Non-White 


Non-White 

Total 


I'ion-VMte 

White 


1967 




3.3 


.73 


11.0 


2,Uh 


3.3 


1968 




3.i4 


.79 


8.2 


1.90 


2.U 


1969 


U,0 


3.5 


.87 


7.6 


1.90 


2.1 


1970 


7.0 


6.1 


.87 


12.2 


1.7U 


2.0 


Source : 


U.S. Department of 


Labor , Manpower Report of 


the President 


» 1971, 



page 28i(. 
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Educational Levels 



The only available data on the education of the State's population are the 
i 960 census data. The 1970 data on education were not readily available. The 
Detroit Urban Survey cited earlier contains data on the educational level of 
the civilian labor force by race and age for both the City of Detroit and the 
Detroit survey area which are reproduced in Table XX and Table XXI 1 res- 
pectively. 

In the City of Detroit, Table XX, 9-8 percent of the civilian labor 
force 18 years and older had less than an 8th grade education. Seven percent 
of the whites and 13. U percent of the Blacks and other races had less than an 
eigth grade education. Over two-fifths {k3,6 percent) of the total civilian 
labor force I 8 years and over had leas than I 4 years of high school. Nearly 
two-fifths (38.5 percent) of the white workers had less than years of high 
school compared tc half of the Blacks. Nearly two-fifths (39-2 percent) of the 
whites and over one-third of the Blacks (35-5 percent) had years of high 
school. Over one-fifth. (22.3 percent) of the whites and one-seventh (lk,2 
percent) of the Blacks had some college. 

In the City of Detroit, over two-fifths (ii6.0 percent) of the white males 
25 years old and over had less than k years of high shcool , whereas three- 
fifths of the Black males had not completed high school. Over a third (35.8 
percent) of the white females and nearly one-half (U6.6 percent) Black females 
25 years old and over had less than a high school education. One-third (33.3 
percent) of the white males and 27.3 percent of the Black males had 1* years 
of high school. Over two-fifths (hk.3 percent) of the white females and 
37.3 percent of the Black females had k years of high school. One-fifth 
( 20.7 percent) of the white males and 11.8 percent Palck males had some 
college. A fifth of the white females also had some college, compared to 16 .I 
percent of Black females. 
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Trtblc XX Educational Attainment of ClvlUon Labor Force In 
Detroit Survey Area nnd Entire City by Age, Sex, and Race, 
July 1968 - June 1969.* (Cont'd) 

Entire Cltv of Detroit 



Educational Level 



Botlv Sexes 
18+ 



Males 

25+ 



FC£.alee 

2S+ ; 



Total - Number 

Percent 

Less than 8 

8th Grade 

1-3 years High School 
4 years High School •••• 
College 

Median Years Completed • 

L^ITR 

Total * Number 

Percent 

Less than 8 

8th Grade 

1-3 years High School 
4 years High School •••• 
College 

Xed Ian, Years Completed , 

NEGRO ft OTHER RACES 

Total • Number 

Percent 

Less than 8 

8th Grade 

1-3 years High School 
4 years High School ... 
College 

Median Years Completed 



587,700 


296,900 


172,700 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


9.8 


14.1 


7.9 


9.1 


12.1 


9.2 


24.7 


25.7 


23.8 


37.6 


31.0 


41.0 


18.8 


17.1 


18.1 


12.2 


11. S 


12.2 



333.700 


178,800 


91.300 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


7.0 


9.4 


6.0 


9.7 


12.1 


10.4 


21.8 


24.5 


19.4 


39.2 


33.2 


44.3 


22.3 


20.7 


19.8 


12.3 


12.1 


12.3 



254,000 


118,100 


81,500 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


13.4 


21.3 


9.9 


8.4 


12.1 


7.9 


28.6 


27.5 


28.8 


35.5 


27.3 


37.3 


14.2 


11.8 


U.l 


12.0 


10.8 


12.1 



* The sum of the Individual Items may not equal the total due to. rounding. 



Source: Poverty The B r oad Outline. Detroit ., Urban Employment^ Survey No. 1, 

Detroit, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Worth Central 
Region, pp. ^3. 
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In ^h^ Survey area, Tatle XXI, nearly three-fifths ( 58.8 percent) of 
the white workers I 8 years old and over and two-thirds of the Black workers 
had less than four years of high school. About one-fourth of both white and 
Black workers each had U years of high school, ( 26.3 percent of the whites and 
26.8 percent of the Blacks). Fifteen percent of the vhites had some college 
compared to 8.2 percent of the Black workers. 

Two-thirds (66.7 percent) of the white moles 25 years old and over have 
less than years of high school. By comparison, three-fourths (7l*.2 percent) 
of the Blacks has less than U years of high school. Slightly over one-fifth 
( 22.6 percent) of the white males and about one-fifth ( 19 .I percent) of the 
Black males had U yerrs of high school. 

Nearly three-fi:ths (57-5 percent) of the white females 25 years of age and 
about two-thirds ( 6 I 4.6 percent) of the Black females have less than U years of 
high school. Roughly one-fourth of both groups each had years of high school, 
25 percent of the whites and 26.5 percent of the Blacks. The proportion of 
white females with some college is double that of Black females, 25 years old 
and over, 17.5 percent of the whites and 8.8 percent of the Blacks. 
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Tabic XXI EducAClon.ll Attainment of ClvlVUn Labor in 

Dotrolt Survey Area and Entire City by Age, Sex, and Kacc, 
July J96S - Juno 1969.* 

notrol c Survey Area 



Educational Level 



Both Sexes 
18 + 



Males 

25+ 



Kc~a left 
25 + 



Total - Number 

Percent 

Less than 8 

8th Grade 

1-3 years High School . 

4 years Klc’n School 

College 

Median Years Completed •••• 

VHITE 

Total ** Number 

Percent 

Less than 8 

8th Grade 

1-3 years High School , 

4 years High School 

College 

Median Years Completed ... 

NEGRO & OTHER RACES 

Total - Number 

Piccent 

Less than 8 

Bth Grade 

1-3 years High School 
4 years High School •»•••• 
College 



52,700 

100.0 

19.3 

11.9 

32.0 

26.5 

10.2 

10.8 



16,000 

100.0 

16.3 
15.6 
26.9 

26.3 

15.0 

11.1 



‘36,700 

100.0 

20.5 

10.4 

34.2 

26.8 

8.2 

10.7 



27,000 


IS.-'if.O 


100.0 


,100.0 


27.0 


16.4 


14.4 


12.5 


30.0 


34.2 


20.4 


26.3 


8.1 


10.5 


9.8 


10.8 


9,300 


4.0C0 


100.0 


ICO.O 


20.4 


15.0 


18.3 


15.0 


28.0 


27.5 


22.6 


25.0 


10.8 


17.5 


10.2 


U.2 


17,700 


11,300 


100.0 


lOC.O 


30.9 


16.3 


12:4 


11.5 


30.9 


36.3 


19.1 


26.5 


6.7 


8.8 


9.6 


10.8 



Median Years Completed 

* The .urn of the Individual Item, may not aqual th. total due to roundlns. 

Snnrf...- Povertv - The Broad Outline, D etroit . Urban Employment Survey, No. 1, 

Ltroit, U.S. Department of Labor, Biireau of Labor Statistioa, North Cent?Bl Region, 

pp. 1*2. 
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Taxes - State and Local 

State and local taX3s are taking a larger proportion of Michigan’s 
adjusted disposable income (This means personal income less personal taxes 
and non-tax payments plus local and state personal income taxes). Taxes 
as used here includes all state taxes, local property and local income taxes. ’ 

As Table XXII indicates in 1959 > local and state taxes as a part of disposable 
income was just under 10 percent, The percentage began to increase in the 
early 1960’s » In the raid 1960’s as a result of high levels of economic activity 
personal income increased at a faster rate than taxes. Accordingly, ^he tax 
share of income declined in the years I964-I966. In 1967 the tax increases 
outpaced income gains. The average annual growth rate for adjusted disposable 
income during the 10-year period was 6.6 percent whereas state and local taxes 
increased on the average of 9,5 percent annually, During the decade adjusted 
disposable income increased 90 percent compared to II5 percent gain in local 
taxes and I80 percent rise in state taxes. 



TABLE XXII 



MICHIGAN STATE AND LOCAL TAXES IN RELATIONSHIP 



TO DISPOSABLE INCOME 1959 - I969 



Fiscal Year 



Taxes as a Percent of Disposable Income ^ 
9*9 percent 



1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 



12.9 



11.7 



10.6 



10.4 



10.5 



10.8 



11.3 



11.0 



11.2 



10.5 



■^Adjusted to include state and local income taxes 



SOURCE: Michigan Bell Business Trends - November 1 I970 
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Poverty Index 

!lr. W. E. Vredevoogd, ’dural Manpower Center, Michigan State University, 
has constructed a poverty index for Michigan counties as shown in Table ZXIII. 

The index represents four differenct measures of poverty: ’(l) The percentage 

of each county's population earning less than $3,000 annually, (2) -che percent 
of the labor force currently unemployed. (3) the percent of the population with 
four or less years of schooling, (>*) the percentage of homes and dwellings In 
disrepair. In constructing his index, he used I960 data or calculations based 
on these data. The index was constructed in such a way that a high score would 
indicate high levels of poverty. The counties with a high poverty index generally 
are located north of a line from Muskegon to Bay City which are primarily rural. 
The counties with a low poverty index are located in the southern part of the 
State where the bulk of the State's population resides in urban areas, 
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TA3LE XXIII Poverty Index Scores for Michigan Counties* 





Rank 


County 


Score 




Rank 


County 


Score 




1 n' 


Macomb 


29.9 . 




43 


Lapeer 


1 73.2 




i 02 


Oak 1 and 


30.4 




44 


01 ckl nson 


75.2 




03 


Ca I houn 


36.5 




45 


En*JT-ot 


75.5 


F 


04 


Ottawa 


37.1 


T 


46 


Manistee 


76.0 


1 


05 


Kent 


37.2 


H 


47 • 


Menominee 


76.8 


R 


06 


Kalamazoo 


37.4 


1 


48 


Presque Isle 


77.6 


S 


07 


1 ngham 


37.5 


R 


49 


Van Buren 


78.8 


T 


08 


Washtenaw 


38.9 


D 


50 


Mason 


79.4 




09 


Genesee 


41.6 




51 


Montcalm 


79.8 


Q 


10 


Mid 1 and 


43.0 


Q 


52 


Gogebic 


80.6 


U 


1 1 


Berr Ion 


43.1 


u 


53 


Otsego 


82.1 


A 


12 


Wayne 


45.2 


A 


54 


I ron 


82.3 


R 


13 


Muskegon 


46.4 


R 


55 


Leelanau 


84.0 


T 


14 


St. Clair 


47.9 


T 


56 


Rosccr«non 


87.7 


1 


15 


Jackson 


48.6 


1 


57 


Oceana 


87.8 


L 


16 


Sag 1 naw 


49.0 


L 


58 


• Crawford 


88.5 


E 


17 


Eaton 


51.8 


E 


59 


Chippewa 


89.3 




18.5 


Shiawassee ‘ 


52.4 




60 


Missaukee 


69.8 




18.5 


Bay 


52.4 




61 


Osceola 


91.1 




20 


St. Joseph 


52.8 




62 


Newaygo 


91.5 




21 


C 1 i nton 


55.1 


1 


63 


Cheboygan 


91.6 




22 


Benzie 


65.0 




64 


Antrl n 


92.0 




23 


Monroe 


57.1 




65 


Mecos'fa 


93.7 




24 


A 1 legan 


57.3 




66 


Arenac 


95.0 


S 


25 


Ionia 


60.6 


F 


67 


Sanl lac 


95.4 


E 


26 


U V 1 ngston 


60.8 


0 


68 


GIadv/1 n 


96.3 


C 


27 


Charlevoix 


62.2 


U 


69 


Mackinac 


96.7 


0 


28 


Lenawee 


63.3 


R 


70 


Houghton 


97.2 


N 


29.5 


Cass 


63.6 


T 


71 


Oscoda 


99.2 


0 


29.5 


Alpena 


63.6 


H 


72 


Ontonagon 


99.4 




31 


Grand Traverse 


63.9 




73 


Schoolcraft 


99.6 


Q 


32 


Barry 


64.8 


Q 


74 


Clare 


102.6 


U 


33 


Branch 


66.4 


u 


75 


Keweenaw 


104.2 


A 


34 


Huron 


67.4 


A 


76 • 


Alcona 


104.9 


R 


35 


Marquette 


68.2 


R 


77 


Luce 


106.0 


T 


36 


HI 1 isdale 


68.3 


T 


78 


Kal kaska 


107.5 


1 


37 


Isabel la 


68.7 


1 


79 


Alger 


109.9 


L 


38 


Tuscola 


70.0 


L 


80 


Ogemaw 


1 1 1 .6 


E 


39 


Iosco 


70.4 


•E 


81 


Montmorency 


115.1 




40 


Gratiot 


71.6 




82 


Baraga 


126.4 




41 


Wexford 


•71.9 




83 


Lake 


129.5 




42 


Delta 


72.9 











•Prepared frexn I960 census data by W. E. Vredovoogd. The Index consists ^ 
of the sum of 4 percentages, i earning S3, 000 or loss, j unemployed, % func- 
tional ly Illiterate, % houses In bad repair. Highest possible score Is 
thus 4 X 100? * 400. 

Source: Rural Poverty in Michigan . Report No. 21 - Nov. 1970, 

W. E. Vredevoogd, Rural Manpower Center, Michigan State University, pp. 20. 
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Welfare Cases 

Another social indicator is the number of individuals on AFDC 
(Aid to Families with Dependent Children in Michigan). I'he number of 
cases and the number of children receiving such assistance has increased 
significantly during the years 1960-1971. In I 960 , the average monthly 
number of cases was 26,580 involving b9,2l49 children. By 1971, there 
were 101,039 average (monthly) number of cases with 279>^®7 children. 
Thus in this twelve years the number of cases increased 295 percent 
wiiile the number of children receding assistance rose 303 percent. 

(See Table XXIV.) 





t 
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TABLE XXIV 

NUMBER OF AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN (APDC ) 
MICHIGAN FISCAL YEARS I96O - I97I 



Fiscal Year 


Average (monthly) • 
number 
of cases 


Average number 
(monthly) 
of children 


i960 


26,580 


. 69,249 


1961 


27,481 


72,593 


1962 


31,763 


> 

84,093 


1963 


33,301 


89,318 


1964 


35,067 


98,002 


1965 


39,722 


119,500 


1966 


38,328 


117,114 


1967 


38,477 


119,643 


1968 


44,780 


138,449 


1969 


50,494 


153,576 


1970 


64,696 


190,025 


1971 


101,039 


279 Ml 


Source: Department of Social Services, State of Michigan 



Studont Enrollment 

The racial and ethnic compositipn of the state's population is reflected 
in the enrollments in the public schools . In both school years I968-I969 and 
1969-1970, the proportion of whites, Blacks, Spanish surnames, and Indians 
remained about the same. As indicated in Table XXV below, whites accounted 
for 85 percent of the enrollment. Blacks 13 percent, Spanish surname 1,3 
percent, and Indians 0.2 percent. The number of Spanish surname students 
increased 13 percent during these two years, from 24,933 to 28 , 051 . Although 
Blacks represent 11.2 percent of the State's population, l 3.2 percent of public 
school enrollment in 1969-70 was Black. 
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TABLE XXV 



RACIAL - ETHNIC ENROLLMENT 
MICHIGAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

1968 - 1970 





1968-69 

number percent 


1969-70 

number percent 


Ch&Tiffe 

number 


1968-70 

percent 


Spanish-sujmamed 


2 lt ,933 


1.2 


28,051 


1.3 


3,118 


12.5 


Negro 


271*. 27 2 


13.3 


283,219 


13.2 


6,91*7 


3.2 


White 


1.752,0147 


65.1 


1 , 621,621 


85.0 


69,571* 


3.9 


American Indian 


l*,lt 99 


0.2 


1*,857 


0.2 


356 


0.8 



Source: School Racial-Ethnic Census , 1969 - 70 . Michigan Department of Education. 
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Title I Ellgl'bllltv 

Another rough measure of the BOcio*economlc status of Michigan is the 
number of eligible students under Title I programs (Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 as amended). In 1971-72, according to the Michigan 
Department of Education, public school enrollment Is estimated to be 
2,209|137 students (2U.8 percent of the 1970 population censxis.) Of this 
number 232|6^1 students or 10.5 percent are estimated to he eligible for 
Title I programs. The majority of these students are concentrated in the 
major cities of the State. For example, Detroit has 85,600 eligible students 
or 37 percent of the State's total. 

The estimated number of students eligible for Title I programs in Michi- 
gan is determined as follovs: (l) Children in AFDC families receiving more 

than $2,000; (2) Using i960 censxis data, the number of children In families 
vlth Incomes less than $2,000; (3) All children in foster homes; (^) All 
children In Institutions served by the public schools such as orphanages. 

The school districts determine which children in their districts are eligible 
to participate using the above criteria. The family income maximum 

used is roughly $6,000. Althou^pi the number of students can be estimated, nc 
data are available as to the nuxaber of families represented by the total number 
of eligible students. 
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Estimated Exisenditiires for Public Education 

Table XXIV shove the estimated expedltures for public elementary and 
secondary education for the United States and Michigan for 1968 and 1969* 

For the United States as a whole, the expenditures per pupil were $750 in 
1968 and $834 in 1969, a gain of 11 percent. In Michigan, the expenditures 
rose from $782 to $821, an increase of 5 percent. On the average, the 
country is spending more per pupil than is the State of Michigan. 

In 1968, the nation cpent U.TT percent of its personal income for 
elementary and secondary education and 4.93 percent in 1969* ^ gain of 3.U per* 
cent. 

In Michigan by comparison, the expenditure as a percent of percent of 
personal income rose from U.85 percent to U.95 pwfcent, a gain of 2.1 per- 
cent. The data show that the gap between expenditures as a percent of 
personal income for the country as a whole and Michigan narrowing appreciably 
between 1968 and 1969, from a difference of .08 percent to a difference of 
.02 percent. 

TABLE XXVI 

ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, 

U.S. AND MICHIGAN, RELATED TO NUMBER OF PUPILS IN AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE ‘ND PERSONAL INCOME; FISCAL YEARS I968 and I969 





■ Total 
Expenditures 
(thousands) 


Expenditures per 
Pupil in Average 
Daily Attendance 


Expenditure as 
A Percent of 
Personal Income 


1968 








U.S. 

Mi chigan 


31,511,051 

l,510i000 


$750 

$782 


1*.77 

U.85 


1969 








U.S. 

Michigan 


35,5U,170 

1,61*7,000 


$831* 

$821 


I4.93 

l*.95 



SOURCE; Economic Report of the GovenK>r, Michigan, 1971* page 161 
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Inplications of the data for Public Education: 

1. The 1970 population data show a growing Black population 1 especially 
in the urban areas. This suggests that the problens of desegre- 
gation in the public schools will become accentuated especially 

in view of the continuous out migration of whites from the central 
city to the suburbs. The State Departnont of Education must 
assume its general leadership role as provided in the State*s 
Constitution in providing high quality eqvial educational oppor- 
tunity. 

2. The 1970 population data show that smaller urban cities in the 
southern part of the state have experienced significant increases 
in Black pop\aation. This suggest the need to expand in-service 
training programs for the teaching staffs of those districts in 
the .broad area of sensitivity and awareness. 

3. The relative large proportion of workers both white and Blick 
with less than a high school diploma suggest the need for i^re 
relevant educational programs that will reduce the number of 
school dropouts* estimated to be 50*000 in 1970. The prob-.em of 
school dropouts in Michigan is further complicated by in state 
migration of families with children particularly from the South 
and Southwest. For example* the number of students with Spanish 
surnames* while small as a percent of the total student enrollment 
is growing*. at least some proportion of this group of students are 
dropouts from the migrant stream. Much more attention must be 
given to the educational problcjaa of the Spanish surname st'. cents 
who must adjust toanewsocial environment in Michigan. 
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School districts in sparsely settled areas, especially in both 
the Northern part of the Lover Peninsula and in the upper Peninsula 
Just do not have the economic base to generate sufficient incomes 
to provide quality education for their students* Steps must be 
teJcen to revanip the current method of financing public education 
which relies heavily on property taxes. The tax base* in too 
many instances, is a function of history and geography* 

5* The rising proportion of adjustable personal income going for 
taxes nay account for the growing number of instances where pro- 
perty owners have rejected increases in miUc’^o to support their 
district school systems. The opportunity to moke their collective 
voice heard is limited so where and when they can exercise their 
ballot they ^ so. As noted above, new ways to finance public 
education must be instituted. 

6. The decline in self-employment and the growth in the proportion 
of wage and salary workers underscore the importance of the Job 
economy. In Michigan and in the nation, self-employment has been 
decUning, while working as an employee in business, industry and 
government has been steadily increase. As a result, ve have 
become a nation of employees. In Michigan in I960 , 89 percent of 
the non-fam labor force was composed of employees and by 1970, 
the porportion of employees was 92 percent. Consequently, the 
Job has become the most important economic activity in the lives of 
most Americans because it is the Job which provides the central 
means of earning income, income to pay taxes to support the public 
education system. This development puts into sharp focus the need 
to have students who can resid, write and do arithmetic well. These 
are basic skills which can improve the employability of students. 







most of whom will eventually enter the world of work. The public 
school system must take this, important fact in consideration in 
curriculum development and emphases. 

7* The changing nature of employment from goods producing to services 
suggest the need for more emphasis on social and interpersonal 
skills in school curriculum as well as on the three R's. 

8. Since Michigan is a high vcge paying state , it must he recognized 
that newcomers (Blacks from the South, farzworkers dropping out of 
of the migrant stream) to the state may have their income increased 
significantly due to eaployment in high paying but relatively un- 
skilled Jobs. Consequently, federal guidelines for compensatory 
programs may negate participation of those school districts which 
need special remedial programs but whose family Incomes disqualify 
them. There is therefore need to develop guidelines for Federal 
programs which use other criteria in addition to Income. 

In cunsnaiy xhe socio-economic Indicators can serve as a useful 
guide for the public, the legislature, school boards, school 
administrators and teacning staffs to analyze their state or local 
’ school systems. Analyses standing alone are not enough. Analyses must 
lead to action which will result in a public school system which 
meets the needs of the. students and the society of which they are a 
part. In the final analyses the ultimate indicator is the degree 
to which the strident can find a useful and :taaningful role for 
himself . in the society. 
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Dhe next witness will be Mr. Robert McKerr, associate superintend- 
ent for business and finance, Michigan Department of Education. 

Mr. McICerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, \\'ill not attempt to 
read my statement. 

Senator Mondale. Your full statement will appear in the record* as 
though read, but I wish you would stress those points you think need 
emphasis here. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT McKERR, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, BUSINESS AND FINANCE, MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF 

EDUCATION 

Mr. McKerr. I will be happy to do tliat. Senator. I will quickly ti-y 
to do three things. First of all, to provide you with an ovemll financial 
frame of reference as it i-elates to educational fin^ce in Michigan. 

Secondly, to very briefly describe the Michigan system of State 
school aid and then thirdly, to explore the State’s future role in the full 
funding of K-12 education. 

I think the first point I’d like to make is that in Michigan the pri- 
mary responsibility for public education rests with State government 
and this is made very clear in article 8 of the Michigan constitution. 

Financial, Framework of Edtication 

Let me give you a few* figures to tiy and set the framework. 

In Michigan we have 620 operating school districts, of which ap- 
proximately 530 are K-12 districts. The balance are primary school 
districts operating less t han a K-12 program. 

In 1969-70, the 620 operating districts spent over $2,087 million, and 
this is double what was spent 7 years before when the total was a little 
over 1 billion dollars. 

Senator Mondale. The expenditure has doubled? 

Mr. McKerr. In 7 years, 3^, sir. 

Senator Mondale. What is the average per pupil expenditure that 
year? 

Mr. McKerr. 1969-70— $726. 

Senator Mondale. What was it 7 years before ? 

Mr. McKerr. I don’t have that right at my fingers, but it would be 
roughly half the 1969-70 figure. 

Senator Mondale. So what was the inflationary impact in the last 
7 years, do you suppose? Something like 50 percent? 

Mr. McI^rr. I suppose. 

Senator Mondale. In any event, it’s clear that the spending in- 
creases of the schoolchildren of Detroit have been affected by inflation. 

. Mr. McKerr. There’s no question about that. The figures I gave you 
were for all education at K-12 levels, not just operating but debt 
service and builduig. 

But of the $2 billion, $1,688 million was for operation. One of the 
things I’d like to point out is the property valuation variations in the 
State of Michigan, where we have some districts with a State-equalized 
valuation of as low as $2,000, and some with more than $72,000. 



♦See prepared statement on p. 9467. 
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If you will take a look at table I when you have an opportunity, 
I have listed the 10 highest SEV districts in the State, and the 10 
lowest, and you can check the per pupil expenditures of these two 
groupings. In the case of one high valuation district — Dearborn — it’s 
almost double the Holton Public School District, and yet their general 
operating tax levy is approximately the same, Dearborn being slightly 
higher. 

I should point out that the Forsyth and Rudyard School Distnot 
are federally impacted areas, so although they have low valuations, 
they receive sutetanti.il amounts of Federal aid because they are 
impacted. 

Taxes Continue To Rise 

Michigan school districts, in an effort to meet the ever-ming cost, 
have continued to raise their local property taxes. For example, in 
1965-66, the average statewide operating rate was 17.5 mills. In 
1969-70, 23.5, and last year it increased to 24.75 mills. 

So you can see that districts are having to continue to raise their 
local propeit}' tax in order to meet the increased cost of education. 

We are finding problems in Michigan, because of an increasing 
resistance on the part of local property taxpayers to pass a higher 
inillago rate. For example, in 1970-71, there were 603 operation 
millage elections, and 229 or 38 percent were defeated. 

I have to say, in honesty and candor, in most instances the school 
districts will go back to the voters a second, third, or fourth time, 
and finally secure some additional operating money. 

So I don’t want to leave you with the thought that 38 percent of 
the school districts in the State, or anything of that nature, did not 
secure additional operating funds. 

Another indication of the kinds of financial problems Michigan has 
is that in 1969-70, 70 school districts ended the fiscal year with a gen- 
eral f uid equity deficit that totaled approximately $9 million. This is 
an equity deficit, which means that actually, on their balance sheet, 
their liabilities exceeded their assets, and tnis is not to be confused 
with a deficit budget, and in my opinion is an even more serious 
matter. 

I also would like to point out that during the last 10 years, the 
State has not stood still in its efforts to provide additional funds to 
local school districts. For example, during that period — and this is in 
table 2 — the State has increased State school aid to local school dis- 
tricts for operations from $322 million to $684 million, or an increase 
of 112.4 percent. 

And during the same period of time, the pupil membership in the 
State has gone up only 29.1 percent. Yet the truth of the matter is 
that the State’s share of general fund operations has actually dropped 
in this period in percentage terms, from 52.7 percent to 43.5 percent. 

In other words, the general fund operating expenditures of the 
school districts have increased 157.2 percent during this same 10-year 
period. This is one of the real frustrations we have at the State level, 
the legislature continues to appropriate State funds, and yet our per- 
centage of total participation continues to go down. 

And in addition to the appropriations for State school aid for op- 
eration, the State assumes the employers share of retirement and 
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Social Security. Tliis has increased substantially during this period 
from $38.5 million to over $149 million for 1969-70. For the current 
year, the cost of retirement and Social Security is estimated to be $209 
million. 

Miciiigax System of School Am 

I am not going to take a great deal of time on the Michigan system 
of State school aid. It's very similar to systems in other States 

We have what we call a basic membership formula, which attenapts 
to equalize revenues between so-called high valuation and low valua- 
tion districts. It's a two-pait inembci-ship formula, with a gross allow- 
ance for the A formula of $559.50, with a deductible factor of 14 mills 
which is applied against the district-State equalized valuation and 
subtracted from this and gives a net membei’ship. The B fonnula has 
a gross allowance of $661.50, with a deductible factor of 20 mills. 

There are some examples shown as an exhibit in my statement, 
which you may want to look at. ^ ^ 

But frankly, there arc tliree problems with eo|iialization. h irst ot 
all, in the 1970-71 State School Air Act, the legislature added what 
W6 cttll O' provision to tlic iiicnil)ci*sliip fonniilft 'wliicli 

says in effect that a district shall receive a net membei-ship allowance 
no smaller in 1970-71 than it received in 1969-70. .it. 

So this had an effect of freezing a large number of primarily high 
valuation districts at the net membership allowance of the previous 
year, even though they may h.ave had a substantial increase in local 

ability to raise taxes. • -j. -n 

So that is one factor that tends to unequal ize it, if. you will. 
The second factor in school districts can levy additional millage 
in Michigan. Even if you have equalization in the formula, high 
valuation districts can iTiise more money at the local level than can 
low valuation districts with the same millage levy. 

Third, Michigan has several with categorical programs, and we 
find that the high valuation districts are better able to participate 
in most of our categorical programs than the low valuations because 
there are matching provisions. So overall, there is quite a disparity. 
I am not going to say anything about the compensatory education 
program primarily because Mr. Edmonds did, and I undeistand Dr. 
Kearney will be testifying next week on this subject. I am sure Dr. 
KsiimGy will Imve soniBthiiig to say about the compensatory educa- 

ti on program. . j-j , > 1 - -cj a 

However, let mo answer one question you did ask M.r. Jiidmonas, 

and he was unable to answer. If the existing section 3 program were 
fully funded, that is all students below the 15th percentile, it woulu 
cost $38 million, as compared with an appropriation of $23 million. 
Michigan has a municipal overburden section, as many urban 

States do. . , . « , ^ • i. 

Last, let me iust say something very briefly about what is hap- 
pening in Michigan in K— 12 educational financing tod^. 

There has l^eii recently a strong movement in the State toward 
full State funding. In 1968, Michi^n completed a comprehensive 
school finance study entitled. “Schom Finance and Educational Op- 
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portunity in Michigan,” imdei’ the direction of Dr. J. Alan Thomas 
of the University of Chicago. 

This was 3 years ago. And in the study, Dr. Thomas presented four 
basic formulas for possible use in State-aid distribution. 

Forjiulas for Aid Distribution 

All of these formulas involved a local contribution. Dr. Thomas 
did identify the possibility of going to a statewide property tax, and 
identified this as a radical approacli. Three j’^eai’S ago it was a radi- 
cal approach, but today there is great movement in Michigan to go 
beyond this approach. 

For example, the State board of education has dii’ected the staff 
to develop a formula that would provide full State funding. The 
staff has developed two conceputal papers on this subject, one relat- 
ing to the revenue aspects, and the second relating to State-aid dis- 
tribution. 

In addition, the Michigan House of Repi*esentatives adopted House 
Joint Resolution GG, several weeks ago, which is a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, that is now in tiie Michigan State Senate. 

This particular amendment, if presented to the people, will give 
the citizens of Michigan an opportunity to vote on the question of 
abolishing the propert^y tax at the local level as the primary source of 
financing education at the local level, and secondly, removing the 
prohibition against a graduated income tax at the State level, which 
currently is in the Michigan constitution. 

The State board of education officially has gone on record support- 
ing this particular resolution, and as I said, it has passed the Michigan 
House. 

Local educators in Michigan, to a large extent support full State 
funding of K-12 education. They have developed their own plan. It is 
called the equal quality plan. Many of the educational groups in 
Michigan support this plan. This provides full State funding, and is 
a classroom unit plan, but as I say, it does involve full State funding 
with some minor local levies for what are identified as enrichment 
programs. 

Last is the most recent joint action of the Governor and the at- 
torney general to file suit in the circuit court of Ingham County, 
challenging the legality of the property tax as currently utilized for 
purposes of financing public scliool education in Michigan. It is ex- 
pected that the Governor, with the special constitutional power he 
has, will ask the supreme court to take jurisdiction in this particular 
case. And it is hoped by some people that the supreme court will issue 
an opinion before the beginning of the 1972-73 school year. 

Senator, with that I will conclude my remarks. 

Senator Mondale. Michigan is a fairly typical State insofar as pub- 
lic school support is concerned with a system of State aid, but prin- 
cipally a system which depends upon real estate taxes to support 
schools. ' 

In fact, in your testimony you say over the past decade the percent- 
age of school costs carried by local school taxes has actually increased? 
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Percentage of Costs Increase 

Mr. McKerr. That’s right. . u 'u- 

Senator Mondale. M^at increase, all costs, including building 

costs ^ X 

Mr. McKerr. Well, I can’t quite answer that. Senator. I ciui say 

this, that 10 years ago, the State paid roughly 50 percent. Ihis is ]us 
of the operating costs, and this has dropped now to 41.5 percent. 

Senator Montale. So there has been a 10-perecnt drop m State 
assistance for the cost of operating local schools ? 

Mr. McKerr. That’s correct. 

Senator Mondale. And this has increased the percentage supported 
by local real estate taxes as a result ? 

Mr. McKerr. That’s correct. . j 

Senator Mondale. What, percentage of local operating costs and 
building costs are now p^^id for out of local real estate taxes . 

Mr, McKerr. M^iat percent of total cost ? 

SenatorMoNDALE. Yes. If you have that. 

Mr. McKerr. It’s about 61 percent, Senator, of total cost. 

Senator Mondale. So that today in Michigan— and I think the dif- 
ference bet\veen building and operating costs is sort of artificial, tlie 
costs have to be paid-only about 39 percent of costs of operating 
sdiools ill Michigan are paid for by State aid? 

Mr. McICerr. State and Federal Government ; that s right. 

Senator Mondale. So then one must look to the real estate valua- 
tions of a particular district to see its capacity to generate revenues 

for the schoolchildren of that district. , i i j- 

And what are the extremes in roal estate valuations by school dis- 
tricts based on per-pupil valuations? 

Mr. McKerr, We go from as low as $2,000 to over $72,000. Although 
I do have to say that the $2,000 areas are federally impacted areas, and 
maybe $4,000 or $5,000 would be more realistic. 

Senator Mondale. But you have districts which have a yaluarton of 
$4,000 or $5,000 per student, and you have other districts m Miclii- 
gan which have valuations of $70,000 or more per student? 

Mr. McICerr. That’s right. . . , 

Senator Mondale. And then in Michigan you have the privilege of 
asking the citizens to vote whenever your millage level exceeds wliat— 
20 ? 

15-Mill Limit 

Mr. McKerr. No. In Michigan we have a 15-mill constitutional 
limit that is allocated between counties, townships, and school districts, 
and in most school districts they have 7 to 9 mills allocated. So any- 
thing above what is allocated must be voted on. 

Senator Mondale. But in addition to low allocation, the low school 
district airives at the point where it is pnvileged to go to the voter 
and ask for a tax increase sooner than the rich district . 

Mr. McKerr. Bight ; and for more millage, too. , . 

Senator Mondale. And that is not an msignificant barrier, is it { 

Mr. McICerr. Noiitisnot. , , * 

Senator Mondale. I think you pointed out that nearly 40 percent o 
the bonding measures were defeated. What has this meant m terms of 
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difference on per-pupil expenditure ? What does the highest school dis- 
trict spend per pupil in Michigan? What does the lowest? 

Mr. McKerr. In 1969-70, the highest spent approximately $1,250. 
And the lowest would have been around $500. 

Senator Mondale. $1,250? And the lowest? 

Mr. McKerr. $500, or $550. 

Senator Mondale. IVliat was the average ? 

Mr. McKerr. $726. 

Senator Mondale. So that in Michigan, last year, some school ais- 
tricts were spending $500 more than the average ? 

Mr. McKerr. That’s correct. 

Senator Mondale. Some w’ere spending about $200 or $250 less than 
the average? 

Mr. McKerr. That’s correct. 

Senator Mondale. Or a spread of nearly $700 per student between 
the highest spending school and the lowest spending schwl. 

Have these differences increased as the percentage of State-aid has 
fallen off ? 

Spending Differences Increase 

Mr. McKerr. I think they have. Senator. , n-t 

Senator Mondale. So in terms of inequality of support, those dif- 
ferences have become greater, as State aids have fallen off as a per- 
centage of operating costs? 

Mr. McKerr. That’s correct. And as we have introduced such things 
as the so-called grandfather provision. 

Senator Mondale. This is rather typical, too, of State-aid 
programs ? 

Mr. McKerr. Right. . . 

Senator Mondale. Wliat is the average expenditure per pupil in the 
city of Detroit? 

Mr. McKerr. $756. 

Senator Mondale. So that is just above the average ? 

Mr. McKerr. A little above it, correct. 

Senator Mondale. Where are the liigh spending districts to be 
found, those $1,000 and alwve? 

Mr. McKerr. Primarily in the suburbs around Detroit. 

Senator Mondale. The wealthy districts ? 

Mr. McKerr. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. "Where are the lowest spending districts the $500 
and $600?' 

Mr. McKerr. In the upper peninsula and the northern part of the 
lower peninsula. 

Senator Mondale. These are mining areas? Cut off timber areas? 
Marginal farm areas? 

Mr. McKerr. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. Similar to our situation in northern Minnesota. 

Mr. McKerr. I think that’s tnie. 

Senator Mondale. If you took a class of, say, 20, in the rich district 
that spends $1,250— or, say $1,200 — ^that works out to $24,000 spent in 
that classroom in a single year. 

Considering the difference in public spending for education in Mich- 
igan, you can go to the lower school district and they will spend ap- 
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proximately $11,000 a year on a class of 20 children. You can go to the 
richest district, and they will spend $24,000 a year on 20 children, or 
a difference per classroom of something like $13,000. 

Is correct? 

Mr. McKerr. Your arithmetic sounds correct. Senator ; yes. 

Senator Mondale. Certainly that is inequality of financial support, 
wouldn’t you say ? 

Mr. McKerr. I would have to agree with that. . 

Senator Mondale. Wouldn’t you say that the most money is being 
spent precisely where the most advantaged children are to be found s 

Money Goes to the Advantaged 

Mr. McICerr. I think generally this is true. There are exceptions. 

Senator Mondale. Are these upper-middle-class areas? 

Mr. McKerr. Generally, with a few exceptions, this is true. 

Senator Mondale. These are the same families that can afford de- 
cent health care and fine housing and other kinds of assistance for 
their children, are they not ? 

Mr. McKerr. I think generally this is correct. j. . • . 

Senator Mondale. And the poorest districts, that is, the di^n^ 
in which the least is spent, are the same districts where the family 
income levels are least able to take care of the children’s other needs. 

Mr. McKerr. I am not quite sure that that is as clear, because we 
are talking^about a geographic difference here. 

SenatorMoNDALE. $756 was Detroit ? 

Mr. McKerr. That’s correct. . ^ o 

Senator Mondale. Does that include all kinds of Federal assistance. 

Idi’ !McI^err Ygs. 

Senator Mondale. Within some of the ghetto schools you have 
some concentration of programs, don’t you ? 

Air Afd^kERR Y”gs 

Senator Mondale. How high do those spending levels get? 

Mr. McKerr. I do not know. , • j .• * 

Senator Mondale. Wlien you get back, will you send us infonnation 
on two or three ghetto schools where they have concentrated Title 1, 
and maybe Section 3, and tell us how high the spending levels get? 

Mr. McKerr. Certainly. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McKerr. Thank you. Senator. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROBERT N. McKERR 
Introduction 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, on behalf of the Michigan State 
Board of Education and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, I am pleased 
to have this opportunity to discuss school financing in Michigan. The purpose of 
this presentation is to do the lOllowing three things : , i. * 

(1) To provide you an overall financial frame of reference as it relates to 
Michigan K~12 educational finance, 

(2) To describe the Michigan system of state school aid, and 

(3) To briefly explore the state’s future role in the funding of K-12 education. 

In the public sector, the federal, state and local levels of government share in 
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tlie resi)onsil)ilit.v for financing education. In Micliigan, tlie primary re.spon.sibil- 
ity for all forin.s of public education rests with state government. This is pointed 
out in the seconu section of Article VIII of the Michigan Constitution which 
read.s ns follows ; 

“The Leghslnture .shall maintain nnd supjiort a system of free elementary nnd 
secondary schools ns defined by Inw. Every school district shnll provide for 
education of its pujiils witliout discrimination a.s to religion, creed, race color 
or national origin." ’ 

Based on Oils section. Michigan has develoiied a dual system of flnnncinl sup- 
port for K-12 education which is the general jirnctice in most states of the 
nation. However, more nnd more pre.ssure is developing for the state to assume 
the cost now home hy local .school districts. 

I. MICHIGAN PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCIAL PICTURK 

Clenrly, there are many challenges facing education Including the flnnncial 
crisis confronting the 620 operating school districts in Michigan, The most over- 
riding clinllenge is the urgent necessity to eliminate the existing disparity in 
per pupil educational expenditures. This is not to say that our goal should be 
an identical per pupil expenditure throughout the state. There are special needs 
of children in areas such as special education, compensatory education nnd 
career education that must be met. 

This financial crisis represents a clear and present danger to the lives of 
thousands of school youngsters, to their parents, to the political stability and 
economic prosperity of the entire Jliclilgnn community, and to the good reputa- 
tion of the state. 

Often one’s fellow citizens, confronted with other problems, both public and 
personal, do not have the facts nnd figures relating to many public issues. One 
of my purposes this morning is to identify many of the facts and figures that 
trouble all*of us and that have led informed people to describe the present state 
of affairs ns “the flnnncinl crisis in Michigan public education.” 

At the present time, there are 620 operating school districts in Michigan with 
an estimated enrollment of 2,214,000. The total operating cnpitnl outlay ex- 
penditures for all districts in 1969-70, the Inst year for ivhich we have figures 

$2,087,299,354, having grown in seven years from 

T’hesG districts depend basically^ upon tlireG sources of funds for operating 
purposes. In 1909-70, the state contributed almost 40.5 cents of every tlollar for 
operation ; the local district 55.5 cents ; and the federal government, 4.0 cents 
The school districts raise almo.st all of their revenue from proi)erty taxes. 

The property valuations in the 620 districts vary considerably, ranging from 
approximately $2,000 per school child to more than $72,000. Tliis results in sig- 
nincant inequalities in educational expenditures as is shown in Table 1. High 
valuation districts with relatively low operating levies are able to expend con- 
siderably more per pupil than are low valuation districts. The Rudyard School 
exception because it is a federally impacted area and received 
$299.73 in per pupil revenue in 1969-70 from the federal government. 

The Michigan Constitution provides, with some Important exceptions, that 
inillage rates be,vond 15 mills have to win the approval of the voters The 15 
mills are divided among the school districts, counties and townships. ’in most 
cases, the schools have an allocated. inillage of seven, eight, or nine mills To 
obtain additional revenue, school boards have to submit the i.ssue to the voters. 

In 1969-70, the average inillage levied for operating purposes was 23.6. Tliree 
years liefore, the figure was 17.5. For 1070-71, this figure wa.s 24.75. Even in the 
school districts that have a property valuation above the statewide average con- 
siderable voter resistance is encountered when it has become necessary to in- 
crease the inillage rate. 

The scliools have to have buildings and this financial resiionslbilltv rests 
local districts and tlie property tax. Most coinmonly 
^ o®ed to repay bonds tliat liave been sold to finance buildings 
fl nc '"Oka at the combined figures for operations and for buildings, he 

finds that by far the greatest burden falls on tlie local districts. In 1969-70, for 
every revenue dollar, the district contributed 61.0 cents; the state 36.7 cents; 
and the federal government, 3.3 cents. 
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TABLE 1.— THE 10 HIGHEST AND LOWEST K-IZ SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN MICHIGAN RANKED ACCORDING TO STATE 
EQUALIZED VALUATION PER STATE AID MEMBERSHIP 19S9-70 



County 



SEV/State 
aid member 



Rank District 



Net( 

per pupil 
general fund 
expenditure 



Milage rate Debt retire* 
total ment 

operation millages 



Leelanau... 

Wayne 

Bay 

Huron 

Wayne 

Gogebic 

Wayne 

Do 

Cheboygan. 

Otsego 

Newaygo... 

Muskegon.. 

Delta 

Muskegon.. 

Alger 

Houghton.. 

Alger 

Muskegon.. 

Marquette.. 

Chippewa.. 



$65,111 
57,093 
50,328 
49,643 
47,420 
42,384 
40,241 
40,041 
38,596 
38, 166 
5,867 
5,694 
5, 529 
5,655 
5,386 
5,084 
4,752 
4,172 
2,269 
2,159 



1 Leland public schools $909.31 

2 River Rouge 1,084.22 

3 Essexville Hampton 762.21 

4 Casevillo. 877.35 

5 Riverview Community 925.33 

6 Watersmeet 1,079.71 

7 Ecorse 996.42 

8 Dearborn 1,148.23 

9 Mackinaw City 654.21 

10 Johannesburg 842.84 

518 Hesperia 632.17 

519 Fruitport 626.60 

520 Bark River Harris 666.20 

521 Holton Public School 583.61 

522 Mathias 642.63 

523 Adams Township 649.67 

524 Rock River Township ^16. 13 

525 Oakridge 572.59 

526 Forsyth ^^^.67 

527 Rudyard 813.03 



14.03 

20.90 1.61 

13.0 4.75 

19.25 

18.9 3.0 

16.78 

18.4 

22.9 .25 

15. D 1.5 

16. D 6.0 

17.5 9.5 

22.2 7.0 

1 2. 36 8. 2 

19.2 7.5 

27. 1 

26.15 

16.1 7.0 

20.0 10.0 

12.0 1.9 

12.0 6.0 



Source: Department of Education, Oct. 19, 1971. 

TABLE 2 .— STATEWIDE STATISTICALSCHOOL DISTRICT DATA FOR THE SCHOOL YEARS 1960-'61 THROUGH 1969-70 



Average 



School years 


Membership 


SEV/member 


operating 

millage 


1960-61 


. 1,676,404 


$14,835 


2 17.4 


1961-62.,.. 


. 1,733,705 


14,537 


2 17.8 


1962-63 


. 1,794,045 


14,037 


2 18.3 


1963-64 


. 1,856,895 


13, 893 


2 19.1 


1964-65 


. 1,917,851 


13,739 


2 20.1 


1965-66... 


1,968,413 


13,758 


16.4 


1966-67.. 


. . 2,033,982 


13,868 


17.5 


1967-68 


. 2,079,704 


14, 373, 


19.7 


1968-69 


.. 2,122,915 


15, 094 


22.1 


1969-70 


. 2,164, 386 


16,218 


23.5 



General fund 
current operat- 
ing expenditure 



Total State 
aid 1 



State aid 
Percent of 
current 
operation 



$611,633, 959 
651,289, 175 
691,489,615 
737,201,220 
804,918,730 
918,942,525 
1,077,546,101 
1,239,752, 894 
1,391,736,281 
1,573,118,910 



$322, 342,327 
311,878,940 
339, 847,741 
352,221,558 
383,357,421 
446,761,050 
524,927,684 
554,838.410 
610, 972,480 
684, 627,844 



52.7 

47.9 
49.1 

47.7 

47.6 

48.6 

48.7 

44.7 

43.9 
43.5 



1 State to local school districts only and does not Include State aid to Intermediate school districts. ^ 

2 State tax commission report used for these years. The commission report Included community college and interm 
district taxes. Later yearsinclude local school district taxes only. 

From the Copper Country in the Upper Peninsula to Monroe County in the 
south, Michigan citizens are frequently voting “no’* on proposals to renew millage 
or to increase millage. In school year lOTO-Tl, there were 003 operational millage 
elections. Two hundred and twenty-nine (229), or 38 percent were defeated. For- 
tunately, most districts receive voter approval on the second or third attempt. In 
addition, there were 120 bond elections. Kighty-one (81) of these, or. 68 percent,) 

were defeated. ' \ ! 

These are interesting and alarming figures, but they are more than enipt.V) 
statistics. Parents in Escanaba, Grand Ue<lge, Detroit, Beecher, Bedford, Wav^ 
crly, Uansing, and scores of other communities can tell you of the consequences; 
In the wake of millage defeats, come reductions in the length of the school day, 
curtailment of transportation, new buildings lying idle because there are not 
funds for operations, and elimination of some educational programs. ; 

The evidence docs not suggest that the citizens who vote to defeat millage c(r 
bond proposals are adversaries of education, but many homeowners are con- 
vinced that unfair reliance has been placed on the property tax. 

The defeat of millage proposals, inadequate state, fund.s. and ever-increasing 
eo'Sts Wave led a number of school districts to fall into a deficit condition. At the 
end of the 1080-70 fiscal year, 70 school districts had general fund equity deficits 
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that totaled $8,081,057. In .several ca.se.s, the inagnitiule of the deficit was 
alarming. 

The continned rise in the cost of K-12 education is most frustrating to state 
officials. This frustration i.s demonstrated in Table 2. Since state school 

aid to local .school districts has increased 112,4 percent although the ineniher- 
ship increase has been only 20.1 percent. However, during this time period, the 
state's .share of General Fund revenues for local school di.stricts has droi)i)od 
from 52.7 percent to 43.5 percent. School operating expenditures have increased 
157.2 percent during the same period, It i.s not ns though the state has not made 
a .supreme effort to a.ssist .s-chool di.stricts through substantial increa.ses in .state 
aid hut the plain fact of the matter is we have not been able to keep up with 
the increased co.st to local school di.stricts. 

In most simple terms, school expenditures have been growing becau.se of 
fl) increased enrollments, (2) salary and wage increases, (3) inflationary in- 
cren.se in supplies, materials, and equipment; and (4) the increased complexity 
of education. 

Unmistakably, this falTs additional onrolhnent the increased costs for .salary 
and wage increases, and the higher price.s, because of the continuing inflationary 
forces, continue to require a substantial increase in the dollars for education. 

II. THE MICHIGAN SYSTEM OF STATE SCHOOL AID 

The modern ^lichigan school aid system began in 1946 when the Michigan 
State Con.stitution was amended creating a State School Aid Fund. At that 
time, one-sixth of the total sales tax receipts were earmarked to the School 
Aid Fund for distribution to .school di.stricts on a per capita basis. In addition, 
the lA^gi.slature was required to appropriate each year an additional amount 
equal to 44.7 percent of the previous year\s sales tax receijits for the .schools. 
In 1955, the Constitution was again amended to provide the earmarking of one- 
half of the sales tax collections to the School Aid Fund. These sales tax receipts 
are to be distributed on a membership formula defined by the Legislature. 'Phis 
.section of the Constitution was continued in the 1003 Constitution. In addition, 
small amounts of revenue from a liquor pxci.se tax and the cigarette tax are ear- 
marked to the School Aid Fund. Also, included in the expenditure from the School 
Aid Fund is the employer's contribution to the Public School Employees’ Retire- 
ment Systems. 

In a sense, the earmarking of specific revenues has become academic because 
it has been necessary to supplement the School Aid Fund from the Genernl Fund 
in order to finance the State School Aid Acts that have been passed by the 
Legislature. For example, in 19G9-70, total School Aid Fund expenditures were 
.$842,2.33,539 of which .$438,144,448 repre.sented a transfer from the State Genernl 
Fund. Included in the former figure is the $149,531,120 employer’s contribution 
for retirement. 

The single most important section in the State School Aid Act is the member- 
ship formula which has, in concept, remaiiUHl basically the same over the years. 
The formula is based upon a membership allowance which is computed on the 
number of children in membership on the fourth Friday following Labor Day 
multiplied by a gross membership allowance which is reduced by a deiluctible 
luillage factor applied against the local district’s state equalized valuation. For 
example, in the 1971-72 State School Air Act, there are two formulas. The A 
formula has a gross allowance of $559.50 with a deductible factor of 14 mills, and 
the B formula has a gross allowance of .$GG1..50 with a deiluctihle factor of 20 mills. 
The breaking point between the two formulas is .$17,000. Any district with a per 
pupil .state equalized valuation of $17,000 or more receives a greater allow^ince 
under the A formula and any district with a ,«tate equalized valuation of less 
than $17,000 receives a greater benefit under the B formula. Attached as Exhibit 
A is a tahulatioii showing the per pupil levels of .state aid provided school dis- 
tricts at various levels of district wealth. 

In addition to the basic meinhershlp formula, the State Aid Act contains .sev- 
eral si>eclal or categorical appropriation.s. The major categorical appropriations 
are transimrtation, remedial reading, special education, iiitenncdiate school 
district aid, municipal overburden, compensatory education and vocational edn- 
caion. Following i.s a brief description of the major categorical programs in the 
1971-72 State School Aid Act. 
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Trartsportaiion 

state aid for transportation essentially provides reimbursement for those stu- 
dents livine outside of a luunicipality and transported to a sclmol one and one- 
half miles or more from their home. State aid i.s restricte<l to o iK'rccnt of the 
actual cost of transporting the students. Publie schools are required to provide 
transportation for nonpublic school students in the same manner ttiat they 
transport their own students and receive transportation reimbursement for sucli 
transiK>rtation. 

Remedial reading 

State aid reiiiibiirsciiient is provided lor approved remedial reading teachers. 
The fonmila provides reimbursement on the basis of 7;> i>erceiit of the teachers 
salary up to a maxiimini of 100.00 i>er teacher. 



a^pccial education 

Reimbursement is based on the same formula used in the remedial reading pro- 
gram. In addition to classroom teachers, other iirofessional personnel ^^uch as 
dingnostician.s, special education directors and school social workers are eligible 
for reimbursement 



Tntennediatc school districts 

Michigan has 59 intermediate school districts which are non-operating but pro- 
vide consultative, regulatory and administrative services to local school distncte. 
vState aid provides a portion of the intermecliae districts general operating finidvS. 
The specific reimbiirsenien formula provides an amount equal to 
budget of the inteniiediate district niultiidied by a i>ercentage factor. This factor 
is based on the ratio of state aid received by the intermediate di^ricts con- 
stituent local districts during the preceding school year to the total current 
operating exiienditures of the local districts in the preceding fiscal year. 



Compensatory education 

Although Michigan has provided funds for compensatory education programs 
for several years, the 1971-72 program has been altered significantly from past 
vears The purpose of the compensatory education program is to upgrade achieve- 
ment in the basic cognitive skills of pupils in grades K through 6 School district 
qualifying receive aid in the amount of $200.00 per pupil. Additional state aid s 
provided based on the number of students scoring at the fifteenth percentile or 
lower on the statewide 4th and 7th grade assessment program. Districts must 
establish i>erforinance objectives for eligible pupils and conduct a pre-test and 
a post-test in order to ascertain if the objectives have been met. For those districts 
not meeting a minimum of 75 i>ercent of their stated objectives, the compensatory 
education funds are reduced in the next fiscal year. 



Vocati 07 ial education 

This is a new $3,000,000 categorical program in the 1971-72 State School Aid 
Act and reimbursement is based on the added cost of specific vocational education 
programs to school districts. 

Municipal overlurden 

The municipal overburden section provides additional state aid for those 
school districts that are part of other local units of government that have high 
operating taxes for non-school purposes. Any school district that is part of another 
unit of government that has local taxes that exceed 125 percent of the state aver- 
age is eligible for additional state aid under the iminicipal overburden section. 

The pattern in Michigan as it relates to the categorical programs has been for 
the Legislature to iniimse a specific dollar ceiling on each program. Because the 
ceiling usually is less than is required to pay out according to formula, it has 
been necessary to prorate the categorical funds. For example, in 1970-71, the 
special education categorical appropriation was $48,800,000 but full payout 
would have required $58,541,000. Tlius, special education ^ya9 prorated on the 
basis of 83.3 percent 

The one exception to proration is the compensatory education program where 
full eiititlenieiit is paid until the appropriation is exhausted. This, of course, 
results In some districts that are eligible for funds under the formula receiving 
no monies because the appropriated funds are exhausted before all eligible dis- 
tricts are funded. 
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The tendency of the Legislature to grandfather a district's basic membership 
allowance has become an inr^rensimr problem and contributes to the inequities 
found in Michigan’s school financial structure. 

In tlie 197Q-71 State School Aid Act, a provision was written in that would 
guarantee a district a net membership allowance which is no less than the net 
membership allowance received in the previous fiscal year. This has the effect of 
ignoring the increase in the local district's ability to raise funds at the local 
level because of an increase in the district's state equalized valuation. Such a pro- 
vision, of course, assists high valuation districts more than it does low valu- 
ation districts. The full cost of this membership guarantee in 1970-71 was .$16,- 
480,000 but was later reduced to 80 percent of that figure because of Executive Or- 
der reductions made by the Governor in order to balance the state’s total 
1970-71 budget. 

A similar grandfather provision is contained in the new 1971-72 State School 
Aid Act, but a ceiling of .$10,000,000 is included for this purpose. It is estimated 
that the membership guarantee will be prorated at 81 percent of full cost 

Attached as Exhibit B is a tabulation of 1970-71 school aid expenditures and 
estimated 1971-72 school aid expenditures by category. 

III. FULL STATE FUNDING POSSIBILITIES 

Until recently, most local school officials w'ould have been opposed to full state 
funding of K— 12 education, fearing loss of local control if the state were to as- 
sume full funding of X-12 education. In other words, local officials believed it 
inevitable that full state funding would result in a prescribed state curriculum. 
Such concern rarely is heard to(lay. When it is rais^ by an occasional local of- 
ficial, others point out that there is little left to control because of the need to 
enter into collective bargaining with employees and the lack of adequate re- 
sources to finance a comprehensive educational program. 

In 1968, a comprehensive Michigan school finance study entitled Scho(^ Fi- 
nance afid Educatiofial OpporUniity in Michigan under the direction of J. Alan 
Thomas was completed. The study described four basic alternatives for financing 
K-12 education in Michigan. All four required a local contribution. Dr. Thomas 
discussed a state levied and collected property tax, but even the state tax is to 
be supplemented by a local property tax. Furthermore, this proposal was identi- 
fied as a “radical proposal." In the short span of three years, many responsible 
persons in Michigan are talking of full state funding. 

The Michigan State Board of Education has received a two part conceptual 
staff paper on “Financing Michigan Public Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion," which is based on full state funding. Part I deals with the problem of rais- 
ing revenue at the state level and Part II deals with a distribution formula. 
Department staff is in the process of developing and costing out a specific allo- 
cation formula that will implement the concepts embodied in the paper. 

In addition, the State Board has formally endorsed the adoption of House Joint 
Resolution GG. which has passed the Michigan House of Representatives and is 
in a Senate committee. HJR "GG" is a proposed constitutional amendment that 
would abolish the property tax as the primary source of 'financing education at 
the local level and remove the prohibition in the Constitution that prohibits the 
enactment of a graduated state income tax. 

One of the most fully developed state aid proposals in Michigan that provides 
full state funding is the "Equal Quality Plan." This is a proposal that has been 
developed by several of the educational interest groups in Michigan including 
the Michigan Association of School Administrators. The proposal is based on a 
classroom unit reimbursement formula and has been introduced in bill form in 
the Michigan Legislature. 

The most recent action by state ofl^cials is the joint action of the Governor 
and Attorney General in filing suit in the Circuit Court of Ingham County chal* 
lenging the legality of the property tax as currently utilized for purposes of 
public school financing. This action was taken on October 15, 1971 and may 
hasten full state funding of K-12 education in Michigan. 

In summary, it appears that Michigan is on the verge of taking a historic step 
in the direction of full state funding of K-12 education in Michigan. 
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EXHIBIT A 

COMPARISON OF STATE AID MEMBERSHIP FORMULAS, 1970-71 AND 1971-72 





1970-71 


1971-72 


SEV per pupil 


530.50— 14 mills 

623.50— 20 mills 


559.50- 14 mills 

661.50- 20 mills 




. . llu.50 


139.50 






153. 50 






167. 50 






181. 50 






195. 50 






209. 50 






223. 50 






237. 50 






251. 50 

265.50 






279.50 






293. 50 






307. 50 






321. 50 

tA 






341. SK) 

CA 






3ol.9U 






381. OU 






401. 50 

421.50 

441.50 

461.50 










481.50 






501. 50 






521. 50 

c RA 






541. 

C£l RH 






561. 5U 
581. so 






601.50 




EXHIBIT B 






1971-72 STATE SCHOOL AID 






(Amounts in dollars] 






1971-72 






State board’s Governor’s 

recommen- recommen- 

1970-71 dation dalion 


Enrolled 
House 
bill 4886 



Stale equalized valuation 38, 

Pupil membership 

I, Membership: 

Basic pupil allowance 

Membership guarantee - 

High tax levy (sec. 17) 

II, Existing special programs: 

Remedial reading 

Special education 

Transportation 

Tuition, regular : 

Intermediate district 

Underprivileged children 

Abstract malnemalics program. 

Assistance to reorganized districts 

Aid to nonpublic schools 

Dlher 



545,666, 375 
2, 178,745 

657,753,972 



41,500,000,000 41, 
2,257,000 



20, 000, 000 

5,000,000 
48, 800, 000 
28. 267,927 

150.000 
4, 500, 000 

16,000,000 

250. 000 
822, 600 

8, 063, 621 
. 1, 539, 439 



810, 15a 000 
21,000,000 
44,000,000 



69,916,0W 

32. 400.000 
150,000’. 

6 , 222,000 

39.828.000 

826, 



, 200, 000, 000 

2,182, 000 

668, 000,000 

’' 26 ," 66 o.‘o 66 ’ 

55, 000, o[)^ 
31,600,000 



41,637,616,000 

2.214.000 

686,000,000 
10 , 000,000 
20, 000, 000 

3.400.000 
55,000,000 
32,600,000 



4,900,000 
22, 500, 000 



5, 500.000 
2 23, 000, 000 

250. 000 

826.000 



2,400,000 



2, 000,000 



2 , 000 , 000 . 



Subtotel - 113, 393, 587 151,742,000 116,000,000 122,576, 000 



I, New programs. . i 9iin non ■ 

. Transportation, vMalional centers ' 

Vxalional education.... IS.MO.OM . 

School lunch.. - .1, 000,000. 

Media centers., .v vc 

Nonpublic pupil transfer - •' 

intennedlate districtf— data prwess- 

Seo footnotes at end of itiU)lc. 



1,000,000 

■ 24 , 666 ’ 666 ‘ 



3, 000,000 

■Vi66,“666 



« 400, 000 
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1971-72 STATE SCHOOL AID — Continued 



1971-72 



State Board’s Governor’s Enrolled House 
1970-71 recommendation recommendation Bill 4886 



III. New Programs— Continued: 

Detroit decentralization.. 

Programs for gifted children 

Programs for pregnant students 

Transportation— in-city 

Capital outlay 

Free textbooks 

Preschool program for underprivileged 

children 

Performance contracting 

Inservice teacher training 



’ 2 M ,'000 



500,000 



12, ODD, 000 
40,000,000 
5, 000, 000 



300, 000 



1, 500, OOO 
1, 500, 000 
500, OCO 



Subtotal 




79, OOO, 000 


25, 500, 000 


3, 800, 000 


Total state aid 

Executive order reduction. 


791, 147, 559 . 

.... (15,869,179). 




829, 500, 000 


842, 376, 000 


Net stale aid 


775,278 380 


1, 105,892,000 
218, 400 , 000 


829, 500,000 
010 AM nnn 


842, 376, OOO 
209, 100, 000 


IV. Retirement. . . . 


163 375 OOO 






C iO| HWt UUU 


Total State aid bill . 


938,653, 380 


1, 324, 292, 000 


1,047, 900,000 


1,051,476, 000 



‘ nc uded In a new comprehensive compensatory education program. 

* Includes $500,000 for performance contracting. 

* Included In the $32,600,000 appropriation for transportation. 

^Vetoed by Governor. 



Senator Mondale. Our final witness this morning; is Mre. Jane Tate, 
who is a member-at-large of the Michigan Association of Parents and 
Teachei-s. We are pleased to have you with us this morning. 

Mrs. Tate. Tliank you, Senator. I am going to stay with my state- 
ment, and then I will be glad to answer questions. 



STATEMENT OF MRS. JANE TATE, MEMEER-AT LARGE, MICHIGAN 
ASSOCIATION OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

Mrs.^ Tate. I must confess some ambivalence in connection with my 
testifying here today. Actually, I vacillated until the last minute as 
to whether or not I should come. 

To be sure, I was flattered and honored when I was first invited ; but 
on reflection, it occurred to me that these hearings have been going on 
for quite some time; they have been defiling with material which has 
been publicly available and quite ^vell known, for more than 5 years; 
and in fact publicly debated for at least that time. 

As a matter of fact, it is one of the poorer kept secrets that often 
our legislative leaders substitute “hearings” for action programs — 
delaying action until completion of the “hearing process,” after which 
everybody seems to have forgotten that action was supposed to have 
be«n an outgrowth of the hearings, or worse, e.xpending subsequent 
efforts repudiating what was learned in those hearings. 

Additionally, I point up what has been publicly acknowledged for 
some time. We have, in this country, rafts of materials — the results of 
committees— all containing recommendations for action, most of which 
has never been taken. 



Kerner Commission Report 

Our most shocking example, recently, is the Kerner Commission 
report. Surely, you realize that little has been done to implement 
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these recommendations. Hopefully you realize, too, that the introduc- 
tion to that report is almost i^erbatum reproduction of the Iyi9 t^ni- 
cago “race riot commission” report, which, like its Kemer successor, 

languishes on the shelves without producing action. 

I came for several reasons. Second was a belief m the integnty ot tw 
least those of the committee members whom I have come to know 
through the public media; third was the hope to have some input in 
the diisions and decisionmaking process effecting this crucial area of 
public education; but first and foremost, because our Nation is under- 
going grave crises from which we can’t guarantee survival, involving, 
among other things, education. And I, for one, will not let history 
record either my silence or inaction, no matter how slim the chances 

for success may be. _ j 

In one sense, what goes on in a classroom can be considered in 
vacuum. On the otherliand, there is no way to divorce the tensions, 
polarizations, frustrations, and alienation which characterizes the 
general societal milieu from either the milieu of the schools or of the 

^^^nder Tundinm violence, racial hostility and polarization, racism in 
the institutional sense, class hostilities, alipatiom feelings of politic^ 
frustration, the unresponsiveness of our inrtitutions, th^e and more 
are illustrations of factors within the schools which are ^nt a micr^ 
cosm of what is going on outside of the schools in the general 

^°Kwga^, as you know, is tom asunder by the hyrteria generated 
by an anticipated court ruling, lyhich some feel will order cross ^smg, 
and other court rulings and legislative proposals to end property tax 

as a means to fund K-12 education. Um-T.oto 

Those legislative proposals being without concomitant alternate 
funding plans. This has further exacerbated feelings of tension, isola- 
tion and frustration; a suburban-urban class war is on the verge of 
erupting into open violent hostilities — there have always been co d-w i 
aspects for years. 

Lack of Leadership 

Sadly, throughout the growing disintegration of our concepts of 
unity, common goals, and common good, the retreat into violence and 
apa%, on the one hand, and self-serving and self-seeking responses 
at the expense of the legitimate aspirations of others wuo are differen 
from ourselves, on the other hand, have not been met with leadership, 

intecrrity, selflessness and genuine public service. i-.- i j 

We must receive a more integritous response from our political and 
professional leadership. On the contrary, politics, lately, has degen- 
erated into a highly sophisticated form of followership, retreating 
from those meager hard-fought gams in the fights for equality, ii^ 
an imploring, doubletalking rationalizing ]ustmcation tor the re- 
calcitrance of the constituency. Who can excuse the 180-degree reversed 
new stand on busing of someone like Senator Griffin, after years of 
leadership for busing in the South, except in terms of opportunism, 

nosfiiblv in both instances. , , , 

Who can explain a State legislature which pass^ bills regarding 
decentralization of Detroit, without bothering to fund the costs ot 
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decentralized regional school boards? Who can explain a court deci- 
sion in Michigan ordering free textbooks to every school child, without 
one single dime from the legislature to implement that decision? 

We suffer from lack of commitment, lack of consistency, and lack of 
followthrough. 

We need to recognize that we should stop being for equal opjx)rtu- 
nity. Opportunity refers to the potential. We need to guamntee not 
just equal opportunity, we need to guarantee equal experience. The ex- 
ample of textbooks illustrate this. It was the integrity of the courts 
which ordered the opportunity of equal education, into equal experi- 
ence. Even so, the financial iniplenientation of that decision still re- 
sides with the integrity of the legislati^-e process to provide sufficient 
funds to implement the intent of thatdecision. 

■\^at does our inaction and frenzy tell our youngsters about what 
kind of society we may be? This is very relevant to schools. Our edu- 
cational system needs drastic reforms. We have given our schools the 
responsibility of preparing our children for adulthood. Much is writ- 
ten in our textbooks — racist as most of them are — about the advantages 
of democracy, and the promises and commitment of America — even 
poor and black. 

_ Yet what is there in their everyday experience which validates or 
gives promise of either the commitihent or goal ? Our teacheis are 
rigidly trained in institutions that are crippled by often archaic regu- 
lations of their own choosing, and those of State Boards of Education. 

Meanwhile thousands of uncertified but excellent educators remain 
unqualified. We continue to train middle-class students to be middle- 
cla^ teachem in middle-class schools, serving a middle-class clientele. 

What reforrns are you gentlemen contemplating, I'ecommending 
yis-a-vis selection and admission process into our teiacher training 
institutions? What minimum criteria are you recommending qua eligi- 
bility for teaching, other than that all powerful state certincation — 
certification based today only on the courses you have studied, and the 
hours in front of a classroom you have put in like a sentence? 

^yiiat recommendations for a change will you make about our 
archaic and rigid certification laws, which yearly bar some of the most 
talented, sympathetic, compassionate and most importantly, extremely 
competent potential educatoi’s from teaching children, merely because 
they failed to meet some outmoded, irrelevant standards which amount 
to no more than union apprenticeships? 

Certification System Outmoded 

I speak here not against standards, we have almost none regarding 
excellence, but I do accuse our current system of certification of being 
outmoded, archaic and irrelevant. I see a collusionary relationship 
between our coMeges of education, and our certifying agencies, which 
perpetuates mediocrity, maintains a closed and unyielding system, 
IS slipshod in its selection process, is exclusive, has no enforceable 
proiessional ethics and which creates a closed social system, a system 
with It own rewards and punishments, serving only the needs of that 
closed social system. 
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The crime is not that we don’t have good teachers. We have many. 
The crime is that those good teachei’S are either accidental or coinci- 
dental to the teacher training process. . J 

ivhat I am saying is far from revohitionaiy. Those good teachers 
have been saying it for years. Our teachei-s are more and more a clo^ 
shop union, negotiating vested interests into contractual relationships 
which do little or nothing to further the cause of equal educational 

^^ThTnwphytes are sent to the schools requiring the most sophis- 
ticated decisionmaking, and the greatest amount of expertise in 
technique. Beginning teachei-s, substitutes, emergency licei^, and 
the unqualified sub-rasa army of nonteachmg, unable babysitters man 
our Ghetto schools. They are the ones who have no choice as to what 
their iob assignment will be. The flagrancy of some of their practices 
is so extraordinary that we have even invented a vocabulary to 
describe their abuses. Social passing is only one of many such terns 
describing the practice of deliberate passing of ineligible studen.5 toi 

the purpose of getting rid of them. , 

Tracnino- in inner city schools has been described by one author as 
sitting on'the lid of the garbage can, shoving the garbage 
for 12 yeara until we can get rid of it. When we talk ^ ^ual 
ence, we need to at least acknowledge the often well-intentiqnwl snort- 
sio-htedness of our legislatora wdio i-outinely pass high-sounding, empty 
legislation that raises hopes and continues to frustrate 

One of the membera of the Michigan State Board of Education 
racently stated that Federal research revealed that there was no clit- 
ference in the achievement of a child who was taught in an old bm d- 
ing and one who taught in a new bulling. In response to those 
remarks, while having some question about the febability ot the 
research, I would suggest that it has some meaning to tbe child a^it 
our society when he finds only the old schools in his neighborhood, 
or in those neighborhoods containing children of similar complexion 
or socioeconomic status ; while finding the newer building and equip- 
ment, as well as supplies, in other neighborhoods containing other 

kinds of children. i ..i ■, i. • i j.. 

What State or National program has even bothered to mclude tonds 

for capital outlay in their planning ? In fact, until this year, the Michi- 
o-an Legislature has penalized Detroit, where the needs are the great^t, 
ly restricting our bonding authority at a lower rate than any other 
scWl district in the State. State-aid dirtribution formulas have not 
provided funds in any amount for capital outlay. 

ImFORTAXT PSYCHOliOGIOAL FACTORS 

Wind do we know are tbe most important psychological factors in 

educational success? ■ . ^ j 

1. Teacher attitude is crucial— a recent California study m 

which students’ I.Q. scores were scrambled, revealed that those 
students, regardless of their intelligence, did the best whom the 
teachers thought had the highest I.Q. ; ... , , 

2. A child does well in school directly in relationship to what 
he perceives is the esteem in which he is held by society. 
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3. Those children do best in school who perceive they do indeed 
have control of their own destinies, and who feel that their deci- 
sions do make a difference in their lives. 

Despite all of our pronouncements about the rights of each child 
in our society to certain eijual considerations in educational program- 
ing, it can be stated that upper- and middle-class white Americans 
have made certain assumptions about the needs and abilities of those 
children of different color and/or different socioeconomic status and 
ha'v'c funded educational pixigrams based on their assumptions, rather 
than their pronouncements. . 

The results are that the educational e.xperiences of children differ 
not in terms of need or ability, but by the accident of birth or location 
of their housing. The consequence of this has been an educational self- 
fulfilling prophecy in which those who are provided with the least 
show the least achievement. These results are then used to justify a 
still more limited effort. 

Over the years, as a member of several State organizations dedi- 
cated to the improvement of education, I have participated in the 
entreaties of those organizations to the elected representatives of the 
State of Michigan for them to assumci their I’esponsibility to provide 
the legislative impetus to fund public educjation in Michigan on a 

realistic basis. . 

The State is not doing so now, and never has in the past. Those 
organizations have insisted that the State of Michigan make available 
to local scihool districts, funds which are adequate to finance a quality 
education for all children in its public schools. 

This would mean that the i-equirements and the needs of the chil- 
dren, rather tlian their parents’ ability to pay, or the number of 
factories and department stores -within their school districts, would 
determine the kind of education the child receives. 

Formula Based ox Need 

Property tax is not the way to finance public education. What is 
needed in Michigan, as in most other States, is a State-aid formula 
based on need, one which uses per capita income as a factor in deter- 
mining the distribution of school aid money. Per capita income w'ould 
be used as a significant basis for measuring educational deprivation 
and need, and thus assist in more adequately detennining the amount 
of money that should be provided. 

The alternative to such lealistic reform may well be another batch 
of nuisance taxes on such necessary items as cigarettes, be'v and liquor. 
If that happens, we could always adopt a whole new set of slogans to 
finance education, such as “drink more liquor — kids will learn quick- 
er;” “three packs a day keep half-dtws away.” 

PTA’s all over the State and Nation could svntch from the pro- 
verbial image of serving tea and cookies to serving beer and pretzels 

^vith your cigarettes. . , -i „ uno 

1 don’t really wish to go on in this vein. “Why Children Fail, 3o 
Children,” “Eiiucation and Ecstacy,” “Crisis in the Classrwm” are 
but examples of the now vast literature dealing witli educational re- 
fonn. Some document their thesis from personal experience; some 
from research ; .some from academic observation. 
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They all say tlio same thing. Education needs reform— not patcl ‘ 
ln<r bift massive, sweeping reform. We have no functional criteria in 
any’ of the issues that matter. Racists can teach. National cliniivinists 
are all ij^it for our children. Religious bigots qualify to affect our 

Not“nly not rule these tmite a priori as illicit ami unthink- 

able and pi ima facie evidence for disqaalilication, we (lon teven have 

standards to define what they are! , ^ t nn-irk 

Whether or not a school system wishes to use hat Nancy Laiiic , 
former piesident of the International Reading gen- 
tle doses of racism for their textbooks, it is a matter ^ 

schools lire class biased. Most of our adiiiinistrators ai-e f 

rigid, unsympathetic, plastic people. Where are my souices? These 
uilirt radical statements. They come from the educatoi-s 

The National Edneation Association and the Americnii lefleiation 
of Teachem both have recent publications which say 
thing. The issues are really very simple: our flection of twichei can 
didates, training of future teachei-s, and exclusion of jwtentinl teachers 
is a system which is now rigid, gross, irrelevant, and detractive. 



Racism 

We doivt have a functioiinl national ethic in terms of what latitudes 
are not permissible, and what values we do wish to V 

it isn't so much that we are intentionally racist, and I don t conhne 
that only to color, as that we are not dedicated to aiitmicism. 

Our bmldings, supplies, teacliem, and faciliti^ are disastrous!) 
biased in their allocations. Our funding system is archaic and un- 
wSle. We are unable, or is it nnwilliiig, to 

which will require the accession to what we proclaim to be a national 
ethic, and at the same time are unable or iinwilling to engage m actions 
which will either disturb the periietuation of advanta^ to the advan- 
taged, or offer any i-ealistic promise for tlio disadvantaged not to le 

main sentenced to that disadvantage for life. 

And now we’re faced with the very real possibility of clmiige fmm 
within or from without, or life m a police state to 

I might continue in this vein for some tune, because I feu t 

^ *Biit at'flirsanie tliiic^ I i-ecognize that most, of "'^Y^hl'Te^r 

well as what I have said, has been said befoie— probably 

this coinmittee-and I’m not sure that ivsaymg it liei*e ^^ould ]ustif) 

^^^I^woiild hope, however, that you would recognize that my 
to sav more at this time is by no means an indication of my lack of 
concern about what I feel, can be the con^quciices of O'": 
denial and lack of sensitivity to the educational facts of life ^^lncll i 
have presented to you today. i 

I do not believe tliat our society cun long contiime along its present 
coiu-se without serious consequences. Oui*s is not a poor qi- 
countiT- We speak loudly and fiequciitly about the unrealized cult h 
of oiir Nation We sqieiicl billions for the military and gnmdioso ex- 
nlorations to other planets. However iiincli prestige we may feel we 
(rain from those expenditures and achievements, I would siigg^ to you 
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that there are otlicrs who view them ditferently, wlio view them as a 

statement of our priorities and lack of leal liunian concerns. 

Listen to the words of poet-lyricist, Gil Scott-Heron, from his record 

“Small Talk at 125th and Ijenox,” which points out the concern about 

priorities I think. 

A rat done bit my sister Nell 
with Whitey on the moon ; 

Her face and arms began to swell 
and Whitey 's on the moo!i. 

I can’t pay no doctors bills, 
but ^VhItey’s on the moon. 

Ten years from now I’ll be paying still, 
while Whitey’s on the moon. 

The !iian just upped my rent last night 
cause Whitey’s on the moon. 

No hot water, no toilets, no lights 
but Whitey’s on the moon. 

I w'onder why he’s uppin’ me— cause Whitey’s on the moon? 

• • • • * 

A rat done bit my sister Nell 
with Whitey on the moon. 

Her face and arms began to swell 
and Whitey’s on the moon. 

Was all the money I made last year for Whitey on the moon? 

• • • • * 

I think I’ll send these doctor bills 
air mall special 
to Whitey on the moon. 

Blacks refer to 11:69, meaning 1 minute before the darkest hour; 
the bulletin of the atomic scientists has a clock sliowing 10 minutes to 
12, on its cover. I mean to tell you that the hour for me is past, when I 
can answer the question posed by Mr. Scott-Heron and others. 

If you can^answer those questions ii..egratously, and not have your 
answers be either evasive or gratuitous, then do so. I think you can’t. 
When I got ready to come, a friend said to me that I was just wasting 
time on another silly hearing which would spend money, take legisla- 
tors whei'cver they wanted to go, get press attention for politicians who 
wanted to get reelected, and not do one single thing. 

I told you I came because I wanted to have input into the decision- 
making process. Well, gentlemen, yon are the decisionmakers ; and the 
time IS now for decisionmaking. Wo must have action; we must have 
action now. And we must have meaningful reformist action now. 

And if we don’t, I’m sure you have already heard, tomorrow is too 
late. 

Financial Inkquauty 

Senator Mondale. Thank yon, Mrs. Tntc, for a most moving 
statement. 

One of your points was directed at financial inequaliU’ in the schools 
in Micliigaii. and we have had testimony from Mr. McKerr that there 
will l>e a difference of $1.3,000 per venr between a classroom of 20 
children in a poor school and a class of 20 in ther richest. 

I sec yon arc from Detroit, a member of the Parent-Teachers Associ- 
ation. I gather that you have had substantial c.\porienco in observing 
and working with the schools of Michigan. 
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Have you seen evidence that fiimncial inec^imlity does have a leaf- 
ing on the dirt’eront experiences — us you call it — of the schoolchildren 

Mrs. Tatb. Yes. Yes, very much so, throughout the entire State, you 
see examples of this. 

Senator Mondale. Can you relate some of your observations < 

Mrs Tate. Well, you mean as to the kinds of experiences the children 
are having? For instance, if you go into some areas where the 
penditures are low and they don’t have textbooks— in some of 
they still don’t have textbooks, even though we have the Supreme 

^*^e^ator ufoNDALE. There are schools in Michigan with no toxtbool«? 

Mrs. Tate. There would be classes which don’t have sufficient text- 
books for every child. , , u i. tu 

The educational experiences would vaiy greatly b^ween the ^ri- 

ous school districts. Those children wlio go to the schools m BlTOm- 
field Hills, which has a $1,260 expenditure per child, KSc 

experience in all kinds of education than the child in the ghetto schools 

'^SenSw What would you say about the degi;ee to which 

a child going to a black ghetto school in Michigan has 
eiices as against a child going to some of these wealthy school djstrmte? 
Is therea ti-emendous amount of inequality, m your opinion, between 

^^MiS^Tate. In my opinion, yes. They have, as I 
phyte teacher, or the emergency substitute, as we call them, they have 
the class bias in many ot their teachers, who simply cannot under- 
stand the difference in cultures. 

Teachers Need Better Preparation 

The colleges of education have not prepared, 
in any wa^ teachers to go out and really do a ]ob in the schools, 
whether black or white, but particularly in the 
Senator Mondale. I notice you iihice great emphasis on the ninttei 
of teacher training and teacher certification. Apparently it s l^n your 
observation that the teachers in the pc»r schools are less "'f” 
less experienced and I gather, also, biased against the childi-en they 

''Ikl^^TATO. Many of the white teachers are very biased in the ghetto 

schools* • • 

Senator Mondale. Wliat would you do to niter teacher troining, ex- 
perience, and certification to change that? Would you emphasize com- 
munity control, or what would you do? •*„ T 

Mrs*. Tate. I think you would have to have communih control. I 
think it has to be done in a more thought-out-manner t)ian the d 
centralization of the Detroit schools was done, however, although 

^^'iVhink the teacher certification has got to be maile less rigid 
vou can have a person who understands human beinj^ and knows 
how to work with them, working with 

who ha.s taken the |>rescribed minilier of courses. I think tliat applies 
to vocational education, also. 
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Senator Mondalk. Are you a supporter of the community control 
theory ? 

Mrs. Tate. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. Wliat you ai*e saying then, in Michigan, in your 
opinion, tlie coininunity control proposal falls short of true conununity 
control, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Tate. As I see it, it is short. 

Senator Mondale. That while Michigan has what is called com- 
munity control 

Ail’S. Tate. Detroit has. 

Senator Mondale. In Detmit, the coininunity doesn’t have the kind 
of control it needs to run the .schools; is that what you ai’e saying? 

Ml’S. Tate. No, thev don’t have. More importantly, they didn’t 
have any financial allocation to make decentralization work. The 
State provided that they would decentralize into a prescribed number 
of regions, and would have regional boards which would be paid; 
additional administration was needed plus many other costs were 
involved, all with no provision for allocation from the State. The 
inembei’s in Detroit had never been paid before, so it had to come 
out of the general expenditures as did the other expenses. 

And they’ really were not given a great many powers. It’s not as 
though the neighborhood can really' have a great deal of input and 
control, because you still have the central structure there. 

Senator Mondale. Basically, it still runs from the central head- 
quarters? 

Mrs. Tate. Pretty much. 

Senator Mondale. And Alichigan runs it. What emphasis would you 
place on integration and desegregation as a strategy for dealinjr 
with inequality ? 

Inteoiiation Very Necessary 

Mrs. Tate. Well, my personal feeling — and for most of the organi- 
zations I have been with — is that integration is a very necessary kind 
of thing, and I would say as I watched the hysteria in Michigan 
because a judge handed down an opinion — not even a ruling — that 
suggested there might be crossbusing, that the legislature should 
really look at this possibility because I think it presents some very 
realistic kinds of problems. 

There may indeed be crossbusing among various school districts, 
and I think a major problem is; do they stay individual school dis- 
tricts within a metropolitan area, each ‘paying their own tax base, 
providing nothing is done to the property tax that is being used to 
finance schools in Michigan at this point, or do voii make it a metro- 
politan school district with a different kind of tax base? 

Senator AIondale. If you had your options, which would y*oii pre- 
fer— a cqmmiiiiity school system with real i>owernnd fiiiancing at the 
conmiunity level, or a program of metropolitan wide integration? 
Or would you prefer Imtli ? 

Mrs. T.vte. Well. I don’t know that you have to make a choice of 
that kind. I don’t think that you can finance schools — let mo say — 
at the local level. Not in Michigan you can’t. 
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Property taxes for some of those school districts is just done 
They will nob get it again. I think there has to be greater input from 

the State, so far ns financing is concerned. 

I don’t know why you would have to make a choice between metio- 
Jitan Susing? for school districts and community control of 

schools I don’t see why you can’t have both. 

I don’t know why you can’t look at the metropolitan area as a com- 
muntr^I Sir^rrather angry about the neighborhood conwpt 

Eg^vhen we have neverjmd a ^ 

hnrft ftll kinds of backerrounds going to a school. You don t ]ust nave 

^cultural 4l. that you » S",: 

nity school. You simply are enlarging the community bj creating a 

lav to New York, and some other mens in that it lesponded to the 

plea of some black lenders who said let s forget /Ins s^caM 

desegregation and integmtion, and let us have contiol 

schools. T^t us elect a school board and get our fair 

funds, and we will run a school system which is sensitive to the needs 

of our people. And I think, just as there had 

tion, we immedintely began to nnss token community control legisla- 
tion, which really does not give the necessary power. 

Rut in anv event, if you had your choice between a strategy ot true 
community control and funding, or a fullhearted program ro 

uolitnn in'teerntion, which of the alternatives would you choose. 

Mrs Tatf Well, I would have to say that I believe in the principle 
of an intepted education, and that the metropolitan crossbusing, 

^ 'Howerer,*^! would add the adequate financing, just ns you added it 
with the other one. tt 

lenator Har^^ Mr. Chairman. I apologize to you and 

Mi-s Tate for being absent until just the last minute; I was mpmg 
with Mayor Gribbs on another *^«tter that has a measu^f ^ 
about mm control. And I promise you, Mrs. Tate, to md lullj your 
testimSy. Rut I am very grateful for the points that I heard you loice 

Clmirn.»n, that this lady is one who has 
i-(.s,H>nsiblo l(»dcrshi|) in sometimes troubled eircnmstnnccs to those 

"^^i^MofoM-K. Thank vot. very much f”-- > V>'“ 

making. We have tried for a long time, many of u.s to renll> 
in sin- Title I, and yet even with the modest increase.s we have asked 
forThe poreentaLre of the Federal assistance to schools has dropi>ed. 
What we are trying to do here i.s to develop n record from which we 
can argue the case for a system of education in tins country ti 
system of Federal siipi>ort *thnt will deliver what you ^ 

dcscrilietl ns an equal eduontioiml exi^nence, which wo | ® 
not have at the present time, ami which you obviously don i i 

Michigan. 



your frustration. It is quite widely shared 



I fully understand 
around here, too. 

Thank you very much. 

The wmmitt^ is in recess, to reconvene at 10 a,m., on Monday, in 
room 1 1 14; of the New Seriate Office Building. 

(TVhereupon, at 12i3i5 p.m., the Select Committee was recessed to 
reconvene at 10 a.m. on November 1, 1971, in room 1114 of the New 
Senate Office Building.) 



EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN MICHIGAN 



MONDAY, NOVBMBEB 1, 1971 

U.S. Senate 
Select CoHumEE on 
Equal Educational Opportunity 

’Waafdtigton^ D.O. 

The Select Committee met at 10 :10 a.m., pursuant to call- in room 
im, of the New Senate Office Building, the Honorable Walter F. 
Mondale, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Mondale and Hart. „ ^ j 

Staff members present : William C. Smith, staff director and gou* 
eral counsel; Donn Mitchell, professional staff; and William Henni- 
gan, minority staff director. 

Senator AIondale. The committee will coi^ to or(^r. 

This morning we will hear from Dr. Philip Keamoy, a^^iato 
superintendent for research and school administration, Michi^n 
Department of Education ; and Dr. Lawrence Read, supenntendent of 
Jackson City Public Schools, Jackson, Mich. , , , 

We will be discussing the Michigan qrstem for educational a«s^- 
ment which I believe is the most advanced in the country, and which 
bears upon this committee’s review of the Michigan educational 

^^ur first witness is Dr. Philip Kearney. We are very pleased to 
have you here with us this morning. 

STATEMENT OF DE. PHILIP KEAEHEY, ASSOCIATE SUPEEINTENI)- 
ENT, BESEAECH AND SCHOOL ADMINISTEATION, MICHIGAN 
DEPAETMENT OF EDUCATION 

Dr. Kearney. Thank you. , ~.,. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is 
Kearney. I am the associate superintendent for w^^h an^d schMl 
administration with the Michigan Department of Educatiom On 
behalf of the State board of education and the State superintendent, 
Dr. John Porter, and the Michigan Department of Educatioi^l am 
pleased to be here today and to describe for you the Michigan Educa- 
tional Assessment Program.* ^ * *i 

In my prepared statement I divide niy presentation into three parts. 
In Part L I describe for you the educational assessment program as it 
was firet conceived and implemented in I 

briefly certain of the major findings of the 1069-70 effort. In Part H, 

alM. Part 19A-1. U.S. 8«nite Rdwt Commute* on Eqiml EduMtlonal Opportunity 
ittaff chart* on Mlchlsan* Educational A»»c«»njeot I roirrara. 
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I describe the nssesment program ns it operated during its second year, 
^970-71. Finally I discuss the objectives and procedures of the 1971- 
72 educational assessment progiaiu. I also Imve attached to the state- 
ment a bibliograiihy which lists the sevei'al available reports in our 
assessment series, as well as othei’ n^'ailable articles and documents 
Senator Mondale. Dr. Kearney, your full statement will appear in 
tho record* us tliougli veud. You niuy proceed to reud it or empliusizc 
certain points, or proceed in whatever way you think best to make your 
points. 

Dr. Kjuuney. Fine, Senator. I would like to attempt to summarize 
it ^mewhat briefly and then perliaps i-espond to questions that you 
and Senator Halt have. 

Senator Mondale. Fine. 

. Keahnev. Tho Michigan Educational Assc.ssment Program had 
Its genesis in a relatively obscure part of Act 1107 of the Public Acts 
of 1969, the main puipose of which was to appropriate operating funds 
to tlie department for the fiscal year 1969-70. 

Under this section, the department was provided with approxi- 
mately $250,000 and given a mandate to undertake two eflorts: First 
tho planning and development of a State program for a periodic and 
comprehensive assessment of educational progi*ess; and second, the 
immediate assessment of certain basic skills at one or more grade levels 
during the 1969-70 school year. 

First Assessment Effort 

The bcgimiing steps of tlie program were taken in 1969-70, when 
over 300,000 fourth and swentli grade pupils in the State’s public 
^hools pnrticii>ated in Micliigan’s fii-st statewide assessment effort. 
\ye arc now completing tho second year of tho program and also be- 
ginning a tliircl year and, amiin, have acquired considerable data on 
tho fourtli and seventh grade pupils and tlieir scliools. The proCTam 
now also has its own basis in statute in the form of Act 38 of tho Pul> 
lie Acts of 1970. 

Tho assessment progi-am gatliers and reports three basic kinds of in- 
formation wliich wo feel are descriptive of tho educational system. 
First, information on students’ bncKgi'ound characteristics; second, 
infomiation. on sclio^l uiul school distrirt chuructcristics and rcsourco®’ 
and tliird, informntioii on student and school ix?rfonnance. 

In tho first year of its o|>eration in 1960—70, tho educational assess- 
ment program undertook to gatlier student |)crforninnce inforniatior 
and soyeiith gi'ado students in four nivas of academic skill ' 
vocabulnn', reading, the mechanics of written English, nnd mathe- 
matics. The State board chose these areas because tho 3 ' felt that, to- 
gether, th^‘ constituted tlie skills whioli are basic to eacli child’.s ele- 
montarj’ co^ucation and are tlic fouiidatioii for all further educational 
development. 

However, no attomnt w^ made in 19(59-70 to identify individual 
instances of e.xtreinocaucntionnl nectl among students. 

In its second year, 1970-71, tlie a.sse.ssment program again as.sossed 
.students’ performance in tlie basic skill.s with tlie imi>ortant difference 
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that the instruments used were altered so that results would reliable 
and valid for individual students rather than as in the previous yeai*, 
reliable and valid only for a group of students. With this change, the 
results of the 1970-71 program also could be used to identify individual 
students wdioso needs in the basic skills required fui+her iiiv^tigation. 

By combining the data on individual students, infonnation is cre- 
ated which provides measures of relative educational need for eacli 
school and for each district in the State, and by combining the scores 
of all students in Michigan a measure was created of the relative edu- 
cational need of all students in the State. In this way, the program 
provides measures of relative educational need at the four levels: the 
individual student level, the school level, the district level, and the 
State level. 



In general, we see the assessment effort as serving two basic purposes 
at the State level. First, it can provide information to help in making 
decisions regarding the allocation or the distribution of resources. 
Second, hopefully, it can provide additional infonnation to help in 
making decisions regarding the structuring or setting-up of major 

educational programs. .- 1.0 

At the present time, one specific use of the information at the State 
level is the identification of students’ needs for the niiriKJse of allocat- 
ing some $23 million in comixmsatory education funds. 

The role of the educational assessnient program in local applications 
is to provide basic information which can guide local officials as they 
determine for themselves the areas of student needs and system op- 
eration which require extensive examination. 

I should emphasize that the Michigan Educational Assessment Pro- 
gram is not aesigned to servo as a local evaluation and that data 
gathered in the educational assessment program do not support im- 
mediate conclusions on how to modify the local system’s operation. In 
general, data from the assessment program only indicate areas re- 
i|uiring further investigation in order to carry out local evaluation and 
to make specific recommendations whicli are appropriate in each local 

”Tlio ultimate goal, then, of the assessment effort is to provide reliable 
and meaningful information on the outcomes of public eleinentary and 
secondary education in IVIichigaii interpreted in light of those impor- 
tant school- and nonschool-rclatcd factors which influence the attain- 
ment of the.'^i outcomes. 

The second goal, and one closely related, is to improve the basis 
for educational decisionmaking overtime. It is exi>ected that with more 
and better information, first of all, the general public will increase 
its understanding of the attainments, the needs and the problems of 
the schools. Second, that the State legislature will be better aWe to 
enact legislation luiproprinte to the educational needs of the State. 
Third, that the efforts of the Department of Education will be fa- 
cilitated in identifying needs and priorities for puriioses of planning 
and directing the improvement of education in the State; and foiiroi, 
that local school districts will be assisted in their efforts to identify 
needs and priorities as they plan and administer local school program. 



Assessment Serves T\vo Purposes 
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In an attempt to further explicate the purposes of the program, 
Senator, perhaps I could outline for you the objectives of the 1071-72 
program which, in many ways, are similar to the objectives of the 
1969-70 and 1970-71 programs. 

First Objective of 1971-72 Program 

The first objective of the 1971-72 assessment program will be to 
provide the State Board of Education, the executive office, the legis- 
lature and citizens with information whicli contributes to an under- 
standing of the educational needs of Michigan school children and 
to the analysis of the educational system’s resiionses to these needs. 

In order to meet the first, objective of the educational assessment 
program, answers to two specific questions are being sought. First, 
what are the levels of basic skills achievement and of other educational 
assessment measures in Michigan, in Michigan’s community types and 
district sizes, and in each of Michigan’s school districts? Educational 
assessment will provide information from which answers to this 
question may be drawn for the State and for the State’s community 
type and dirtrict sizes in the form of tables which will display sum- 
maries of this data. 

By using these tables, it will be ])ossible to compare the levels on the 
same measures of districts in different types of communities and of 
districts with different sizes of student population. 

Information descriptive of individual districts for each of the as- 
sessment measures will bo presented in tables which list districts 
alphabetically by community type served. The measures will be re- 
ported in two or three ways. Fi^, a scorn will Ixi reported for each 
measure; for example, the percent of teacheis with master’s degrees, 
the average years of teaching experience, the pupil-teacher ratio, the 
K-12 instructional expense per pupil in dollars, and the average score 
of students in basic skills. 

Second, these scores will be reported in terms of their position on 
a percentile ranking of districts in Michigan school districts; and 
third, the percent of 4th and 7th grade students whose score in each 
decile on composite achievement will l>e reported for each district. 

The second question we are seeking an answer to is : Do associations 
exist among the educational assessment measures? Information to 
answer this question will be provided in tables which display correla- 
tion coefficients computed for each pair of educational assessment meas- 
ures. Inforination contained in these tables, honefully will enable 
a further understanding to be had of the as.socintions among such 
measur^ ns percent of teachers with master’s degrees and basic skills 
composite nchio%’cment. 

Although this information cannot support hypothe.sea of cause of 
effect amomr the measures, it will, we think, point out areas that merit 
further and more intensive examination. The will help in the analysis 
of the State’s educational delivery svstem since this activity will iden- 
tify, among other tilings, relationships among specific kinds of re- 
source allocations and the quality of educational opportunities for 
the State’s school children. 

^ The second objective of the 1971-72 program will lx* to provide 
citizens and educators in every school system with information regard- 
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ing their district and its schools. This information ^yill contribute to ^ 
underetanding of the educational needs of the district s ^hool children 
and the analysis of their district’s responses to tliese needs. 

Assessment Useful for Evaluations 

Several studies, as you well know, have shown differences in ed^ 
cational offerings among the State’s school districts. These studies 
and othei-s have also sliown disparities in educational program off^- 
ings within school districts. Data from large scale asse^ment efforte 
al^ are useful in the improvement of all aspects of 
ulum. For example, assessment information can identify strengths 
and weaknesses in certain areas of school performance. It is planned 
that local educators will be provided with aps^ent information and 
explanatory materials from the 1971-72 educational i^essm . 
gram. Two'basic kinds of materials will be pronded. Fir^ norm tablw 
that may be used to display local assessment data ; and second, infor 
mation that explains tlie meaning of the assessment measures, their 

limits and their uses. , fwn 

The educational assessment materials may be u^d to answer two 
questions, then, at tlie local level. First, what are the levels basic 
iills achievement and of other educational ns^ment 
the school district in relation to other districts? Second, 
levels of basic skills achievement and other educational assessment 

measures in each school district? Rplirtnl 

The third objective of the 1971-72 program If f ® 

districts with basic information regarding students 
Ldents, their parents, and educators to o^ss the proj^m. Addf mn- 
ally, this information will be used by districts to identify, 
have extraordinary need for assistance to improve their competence 
consistent with their objectives. , 

Here, we are seeking the answers to two questions. All local schMl 

districts, of course, have the respon^ility of v.j|^ 

most important question : What can be done to insure ®ver^M 

who attends sch^l develops competence in the basic flfjbs, fcond, 
what are the levels of educational attainment of each child who com- 

effort ^...provide citizen, 
with information regarding the progress of the Michigan ®ducatmnal 
system ns a whole and the progress of ite school ‘bstricts and f h^ 
over a iieriod of years. As I stated previously, a most fuf * 

tion facing the State and local school districts is the equalization and 
improvement of educational programs and student ^ 

conducting an annual educational ass^ment, it ^M^ be 
measure the degree to which equalization and improvement are actii- 

r? men^ioiied earlier, assessment programs ideally 
hnsic nunioses First, they can provide information to help in making 
IkSis^tdiw tl'c illocnfion or distribution of cdncntionnlrt- 
sources: and second, thev hopefully might provide additional infoma- 
tion to help in making decisions regarding the structuring or sc mg 
up of major educational programs. 
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Distiubutiox of Resources 

One of the major problems facing American public education is 
the way in which resources are distributed among school districts and, 
for that matter, among schools within districts. As I noted in my pre- 
pared statement, several recent surveys have documented the maldis- 
tribution of educational opportunity in the State of Michigan. An 
educational assessment program can provide data that highlights this 
problem. 

The State assessment program can indicate the relative levels of per- 
formance and of factors related to performance in different community 
types, and in geographic arew ; for example, between the inner city and 
the suburb. R also shows differences between classes of schools; for 
example, schools in relatively aflluent neighborhoods as compared to 
schools in poor neighborhoods, or differences between schools whose 
children perform well or poorly. 

This type of data highlights the problem and presumably puts the 
problem into the political arena where it can be dealt with and, as you 
are so well aware, the very essence of politics is how resources are 
distributed. If an assessment is conducted on a periodic basis, it can 
show’ progress toward or aw'ay from a more equitable distribution of 
education. 

A second major problem we all face, and I think this is the problem 
w’ith which educators are most concerned, is how to construct the best 
program or curriculum for children. We need two kinds of informa- 
tion to get at this problem. First, we need to know what sorts of 
things children know and do not know so we can decide what areas 
to address. Second, we need to know’ what sorts of things are related 
to student performance and schools so that w’e may appropriately 
modify program, curriculum, and environment. 

Information for the first purpose, through our program, can be pro- 
vided at State, district, school, and oven individual pupil level. That 
is, we can provide information about the general kinds of skills and 
knowledges that children of the State have, that the children of the 
district have, or the children of the school have. Wo also can indicate 
what general sorts of things an individual child knows or does not 
know. 

This information in conjunction with the information a district or 
school already has can be useful in setting major program or curricu- 
lums goals. 

Studies Prove Difficumtes 

Now, if we also knew what .sorts of things are related to student per- 
formance, be they school variables or student background variables, 
we would have a start on knowing how’ to modify the schools and their 
environments to meet curricular objectives; but this last statement 
I well r^lize, at this point in our history, is not much more than an 
optimistic expression of where we in education, would like to be. As 
countless studies have shown, it is verj’ difficult to distinguish between 
the influence of the stiident’s social background and the influence of 
the school. This makes it difficult, if not impossible, to tell in any spe- 
cific way how much of a change can be proauced in certain school out- 
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comes by systematically nlteriiiR school characteristics, such as the 
amount any kiiul of training: received by teachers. 

In inv prepai-ed statenioiit I hnvo attemte<l to pive a broad brusli 
stroke pictui-e of our current educational assessment effort in A>lidiican, 
inclndinc some of the problems and also some of the proini^ inherent 
in iarge-soalc assessment effort. I am sure that I have not done justice 
to the topic. There is much more that could be said as well as much 
more that could be written about our efforts in this area. 

To pamphamse Georpe Mayeske. we are embarkinp nimn a long 
vo^*ago. into an only partially c.vnlored ocean. The completion of that 
voVage will not aiitomaticnlly alleviate the edncntionnl pi-oblems fac- 
ing the State: it will, however, provide further information to those 
concerned with those problems. Used creatively, we feel that that in- 
formation can result in improved education f^ Michigan cluldrcii. 

Senator Mondat.k. Thank you veiy imich, Dr. Kearney, for a m<^ 
useful statement and for what is really a very commendable effort. 

Would von tell me something alxiiit your background, since this is 
a highly technical field. Are you an cvaluntion expert or a teacher 

"^^DiTKEARXEY. I am essentially, Senator, by training, experience, and 
dcsiffn. an administrator: but I think an administrator who is vci^ 
much interested in prodding information to people who make deci- 
sions about education. I should honestly say that I am not a measure- 
ment and testing man. iU 1,9 

Senator Mondai.e. You have such skills m-hoiise. though? 

Dr. Kearney. Yes. we do. -.r- u* 

Senator Mondai.e. This is the third year of the Michigan testing 
effort? 

Dr. Kearney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondai.e. Arc there any other Statra which have as ambi- 
tious a testing assessment program ns Michigan ? 

Dr. Kearney. There are several States at the pr^nt time ^ho arc 
not only extremely interested in this type of .an effort, but who hn\e 
taken considerable steins to move in that direction. The State of 1 enn- 
svlvniiin. for example, back in \m, passed some legi?l«tion and ns a 
result of this initiated their quality assessment project. They haie 
not, ill many ways, moved .as rnpiilly ns we have. They haic done 
testing. They h.avc used essentially samples. 

Assessments of OnreR States 

The State of Colorado currently is undertaking an assessment ef- 
fort- The State of California, in oiw form or another, has been m- 
voh-cd ill this for the past several years. The State of ^ew lork, 
of course, has liecn in this assessment effort for several years and tlicrc 
arc other States. We arc constantly, I guess consistently, getting in- 
quiries nlmiit what it is we did. and 1 suppose, how not to make the 

same niist.akcs. . _„„f 

Senator >roNDAi.F. T do not want to put your humility to 
a test, but would it be accurate to s.ay that Michigan is prob.ab^*^ ns 
far along and has had as much experience with educational testing 
assessments .as any State in the Union ? 
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Dr. IvF-'WixrT. I think it would lie fair to .say that wp am a.s far 
alonp and Iiavp liad a prcnt deal of p.\]»pripnrp in Inrpp-.^calp Statp 
a.«!Sp.s.sTnpnt. yes. 

Senator Moxd.m.k. ^on have completed '2 years and yon am start- 
inpyonr third year? 

Dr. Kr_^nxF.v. Yes. sir. 

Senator >foxp.u.F_ How is this data made available? Can the pen- 
eral pnhlic obtain all or ])art of it ? In other words, this may be made 
available to flip .State department and to .«5cliool admini.«trators. but 
is it also fully availabletothe riti/enry ? 

Dr. Kf.arxfv. Yes and no, and let me talk a little hit alxint the his- 
torical chronolo^- of this. In the initial year of the projrram. IPfiP- 
70, we did publish two pnhlic documents wltirh identified for the 
citizens of the State, or for anyone who would reafl the document, 
the levels of the nie,a.snres, lioth the achievement measmrs and the 
measures mlated to achievement; and also a document which dealt 
with the distribution of these various measures. 

In thefie docnmnits, no sinple .oidiool district was identified. They 
wem treated as school districts lielonjritip to one of five community 
types and/or in one of four peopraphic mpions. 

In the second year of the proprani. 1970-71, the .State l>oard*s in- 
tent WM to publicly rclea.ee results of the as,eossnient effort, by dis- 
tricts: in other words, to deal with school distriot.e. We presently have 
.such a document in press and will Ik* comiiip- out with it shortly. 

This document will li.st the district mean .«cores for each of the 
2.5 a.e.ecs,ement variables for each district in the .State of Michipan. 
They will Ik? cateirorized accordinp to community ty|)cs served and 
li.eted alphalK*tically. 

Tliat is the extent, to date, of what we have done in terms of public 
release of data. Senator. 

.Senator Moxdai>f„ Wiv did yon pick the 4th and 7th pradcs for the 
purpose of your two tests? 

Dr. Kr..\nxF,T. Wc felt initially that an a.s.=cssment effort did not nec- 
e.ssarily need to po to each grade level and that what yon were after, in 
a .sense, was a .soundinpof the sy.stem. Ideally, we thonpht that them 
.should lie alwut five jwints from" which yo.i would draw data aud thus 
lx* ahletosay sometbinpalwnttheentim system. 

FrvE-PoixT GnpEi.TXK 

First, we thonpht it would he ideal to pull data from the lK>pinninp 
of the process, down around kinderparten or the 1st prade. Because of 
.some technical problems involved hem. we am not yet at this level. 

Second, we thonpht it would lx* important to ^t data at the point 
whem the schools would be conclndinp what we normally mfer to as 
the primary cycle, prade .3; therefom. we are in at 4th — in the middle 
of the 4th prade. 

Tlie third jwint that we thonpht would lie important would be at 
alxnit that point where the child finished his intermediate schoolinp, 
lx>p,an junior hiph school; consequently, we am in the 7th prade. 

Tlic fourth point that would lx* essential would lx* at the completion 
of elementary schoolinp and at the lx*pinninp of hiph school, around 
grade 9 or 10. 
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TIiPii thr fifth point, nt tlip conclusion of tlic process, in ^dc 1‘2. 

The national assessment froesone step fnrtlier and siifrfn’sts that one 
trally oiipht to p’t a readinjr of the adult impnlation altove the ape 

of *2.*). , 

We see five essential points and we feel that we have Ix-pnii at two 

of those |K>ints, ,*^nator. 

.Senator MoNn.\u„ What has surprised you most almut the dis- 
.’Insiires of this dataMVhat had you anticipated— which ni>on reeeiv- 
inp this data, proved to 1k* inaccurate or not as accurate as you thoupht 

it was? . . - 

Dr. Kkarnky. Kxcn.se me. I think your question is what .surprised us 
|>erha]>s in the data rather than what sur|>rised us almut the fact that 
certain thinps ha]>|>ene«l when we released the data? 

.Senator Moxn.M.r.. I am thinkinp in the hroad school |x>licy sector 
now. We all have a.ssumptions alxnit our own i>ersonal stratepy for 
education which a.ssiimes certain theories: for example, that money 
makes a »litfcn*nce. or whatever else it is. Now. vou have had 2 vears. 
poinp into your thinl year, in which yon tried to compare achieve- 
ment levels'with inputs, with attitudes, and so forth. Wiat sorts of 
result.s.surjirised you tho most? . 

Dr. Kearxf.y. Well, in many ways. I pness we were not surprised 
at all. There were some .small surprises from time to time, hut I suspect 
it is not incorrect to .say that most of the hyjKithescs that we had in 
our minds were es«*entially held up and that what we were doinp was. 
to a larpc extent, donimentinp the situation in the State of ^^ichipan. 

For example, we found a veiy hiph correlation lietween relative 
sncioecoiioinic status for pmii]>s of children and composite achieie- 
nient. This held at l>oth the huildinp level and at the district level. 

Senator >roxn.M,r„ So that the hipher the social and economic class 
of the student lx>dy. the hipher it.s achievement level ? 

Grott ^rE.\ST*RF. T*sm 

Dr. Kearxet. Yes. We used a pronp measure of socioeconomic status. 
We pot correlations at the huildinp level on the order of .<o, which is 
essentially sayinp that you can account foralmnt half of the variant 
in the coni|>osite achievement scores hy knowinp what- the proup SKS 
scoie is. 

.‘Senator >roxn.\i.F.. And that did not surprise yon? 

Dr. Kearxet. Xo. 

.Senator ^^oxn.^^F„ What else did you find ? 

Dr. Kearxey. Second, we found there was .a hiph nepatiye wrrela- 
tion lietweeii tlie |>errent minority students in a piven district and 
conijmsite achievement. This really was not siirprisinp either, Ijecause 
then* is al 5 *o. as vou ]trohah1y are well awaie. a fairly hiph correlation 
at the present time in our history lx*tween that variable and SKS. 

.Senator >roxnAEF.. .So that yon mipht Ik* sayinp at this point pretty 
much the same thinp? 

Dr. Kf.arxi A-. Yes. i_ j? -v / 

.‘'enator ^foxnAi.F- Decause the first |xiint.the richer the fam’liesot 
a particular school the more likely it is their achievement is liipher; 
and the second jxiint yon found out was the hipher the proportion of 
jKior minorities, the lower the achievement : hut that mipht Ixs sayinp 
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file Hime fliiiip^. For example, a j>oor lilark plieffo srliool is rom|x»f=pfl 
of flip poo’vfit of all. 

Dr. I\i'.AnNrv. Ves. 

.*^nafor ArovnAi.K. Therefore, in one sense, if is the .same thinp. 

Dr. Kkahnkv. There was a very hipli mrrelafion or snilisfnntini ror- 
relafioii liefwfvn fhe iierrenf mihoi if y a ml fhe SES variable. 

.Smafor Xow, fo what exteiif. if any, did yon find thaf 

fhe .‘sE.^ f henry was eonfradirferl bv the minority fheoiy"? 

Dr. I\r.\RNrv. To whaf extent did we find that fhe SE.^ 

.''piiafor To whaf extent did von find that fhe theory 

was eonfradirterl by fhe niinorifv f heorv ? In other words, do yon have 
an npoer-middle-rlass black school in Defroif which failed to fall ii, 
a consistent f heorv with fhe .SES theory ? 

Dr. Kr:.\RxrT. ^^ell, yes. There were, in sweral instances, excep- 
tions fo .v!‘,at we found in terms of the correlations, both at the bnild- 
iiip level and the district level, for all of the schools and for all of the 
districts in Michipan. 

For instance, the proportion of raci.al minority members in a piven 
school or district would. I am sure. «5tronply Ire conditioned by their 
relative socioecononiic status: if. indeed, yon were dealinp with rela- 
tively middle or hipher class SE.*> people, the variable on minoritv 
membershin washed ont. 

^nator NfoxDAi.K. Did yon discover anything else to confirm these 
basic theories or anything else that snr|>ris^ yon ? 

Tx)w roRRTXATTON llrrwT.r.N ExrF.NmrrRK and Achifat.mkvt 

Dr. Kkarxkt. We were somewhat siirprij^ed. I suspect, that we had 
such a low correlation lx>tween educational c:\ponditnre data and com- 
posite achievement, bnt we have not thoroughly analyzed tliat data 
and I suspect that part of our surprise is duo to the fact that we were 
dealing there with district level scores. We were not able to break these 
costs down, for instance, in tenns of school building, so fhe only co - 
relations with which we were working, in lemis of financial resources, 
were at the district level. I 

Senator Moxdam:. I think you pointed put — or at least we had thi ? 
information earlier from another witness^that the per pupil cx|x*ndi 
ture, levels in Miebipan vary from appro.'jimately $1,200 in the riche.' 
schools to approximately $4n0 in some of fthe poorer schools. 

Dr. Kk.\rvkt. About $470 to $ 1 . 27 . 5 . 

Senator Movdat.k. Didn tyour findings show that one of the jioorest 
schools had one of the highest achievement levels? 

Dr. Kk.arxkt. Yes. 

Senator Mondai.k. Reaver Island ? 

Dr. Kkarxkt. Yes. 

Senator Moxoai.k. Can you tell us about that ? 

Dr. Kkarvet. T suspect that Reaver Island is certainly an exception 
to the rule. Senator Hart is probably more familiar with Reaver Is- 
land than I am. 

Senator Hart. A irreat place. 

Dr. Kearnet. T think, .Senator, here, without attempting to explain 
what and why Beaver Island was an exception, it is perhaps a niiique 
situation. 
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Senator MoxnM.n. And it is a ver>- small school sjstonu 
Senator II urr. You would not want the nvonl to show, noulcl >011— 
no matter what my loyalties inifrht l>o— it is not just Invauso they an- 

of Irish extraction ? ^ > 

Dr Kr.ARXirv. I would not argue with that, Senator. 

Senator Moxn.u.r.. Was there aiijihinc el.«5e that surjinsTd you . 

Dr, KnxnxEY. Not really. 1 supjioso 111 one way, 
the, nmldems in trying to identify varinhles and then to estahli.*^!! rela- 
tionships among w-call«l inputs and 

not sumrised. hut I am sure had hoped that we nucht tinrt some 
higherTorrelations in tenns of some of the injuifs '“’"f 
^nator MoxDAi.r,. I assume that the whole reason for this teeing 
program is to help guide Michigan to deliver a more equal and ef- 
fective education to its .s-hoolchildreii : that is the reason for the 
jirogram I 

SnJtJr'^MoVnAix! If the comnii.«vsioner of 
and .< 5 aid. ‘‘Now. you have Ix-en at this for 2 years. MHiat are, 

recommendations that you would make Jias^ upon ^ nf^Michi 
learned from this data, in directing the educational policy of ADchi- 

gan." what would you say ? 

Krr Recommkndatioxs 

Dr Kearvft Well. I think I would say what wc did say about 6 or 
s „°™,lhrTa' : »ml -I'nt .0 n.„lip,. if yn„ tl.o «7, 

cl„™iinn pro^mm tl.»t -.as fmidd by “Sd ?n 

the State school aid act. The pro^m is abmit 
many wavs was analogous to the Title I effort at the ctnfn«« 

In the ‘initial year of the program they used soci^nomi^l status 
kinds of indicators to determine which schools won d lie m an> 

Sven district. That went on for 2 years. In the third year of the p^ 
gram they began to use data from the assessment program. Thej 
f^Jritefia. Sie was our mlati^;e measure of ^to nSb 

the other was our composite achievement score. Thej ran J-*,,- 
ems-I should sa v. we ran into problems with the s^iwconoimc status 
liTa^m- wii.se it was not designed to do that and it was not siK^h a 
fine discriminator for deciding which sdiools 

tdp niieht to receive X or Y points. However, what we hay c done 
this year and the legislature has seen fit to adojrt it as a vital element 
in th’c State school aid act. is to suggest that the million 
L b- came into that section be allocated on the following 'W 

3 L the assessment data, namely. Urn coinposile 

Toml in grades 4 and 7 asa measure ». a pi^ 

terms of deficiencies in the basic cognitive skills. 
we riien calculated which districts, in a sense, were more 'mPf^ted to’ 
oheis witii numbers of children who. at least according to the assess- 
ment data, were deficient in the basic coj^itiye ski s. 

On the ha.sis of these daia. then they Wamc eligible for S200 per 
pupil in addition to their regular State and other aid. 

’ Citor ^roxDATX. In other words, y our first- and kev recommenda- 
tion was the estahli.shmeiit of what I think you called Section 3 . 
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Dr. Kt>/VRxkv. It wns tlip modifirntioii of it in n spnso. Sonntor. 

Spii.Ttor Wli.nf it flid w as to rstablisli a Title I tv|H* of as- 

** cateport' of children, ha«xl mon- on the achievenieiit 
scores than on the SES situation ? 

Dr. ICrARNKv. Y cs. Now. the piT*jrram was in existfence. I would em- 
phasize. and what oiir sii^rprstion was for the carrent school year was 
to use a measure a.s definetl hy deficiency in the basic cognitive skills 
as a basic need rather than simply tisinp .SE.S or some combination of 
that. 

.‘Senator Moxn.vi.r„ WHi.at was there in voiir data that instified that 
st.ratepy ? I thonpht yon just said that SES was the Ix^ determiner of 
achievement. ^VHiy wonld von not then p»it the money in at the lowest 
.*^E.S level ? 

Dr. ICr.vnxrr. It was the l>est predictor : but even thoiiph it has a cor- 
relation of .75 at the bnildinc level, it is snppestinp that you arc only 
accounting for about half of the so-called variance, \\liv not simply 
use the achievement measures, which is what yon are after anyway? 
We were interested in a »nsc in directing the program to educational 
needs as defined by deficiencies in those cognitive skills, regardless of 
the particular SES background of the children or regardless of the 
particular SES background of a group of children. 

.dilator Yroxn.VT.F-. I niiderstoo<l your tests to show that theiv was a 
very lo<^ correlation between financial inputs into a school sy.stem 
and achievement levels. 

Dr. KK.VRXF-T. Y’'cs,sir. Ix't me go on. 

Senator NroxPAr.K. Then your first, recommendation is more money? 

Dr. Kf-arxet. It was not simply more money. We had two or thiw 
other elements in it which I Hiink are quite, different 

Number one, as I indicated, we used the composite, achievement 
score data to get a measure of need and to determine eligibility. Sec- 
ond, we then said that for any district that became eligible it would 
receive up to $200 per child if it met two or three conditions: No. 1, it 
would outline in terms of performance objectives what it intended to 
do for those children in terms of increasing their learnings in these 
skills. Second, that on the Iwsis of pre- and post-testing, they would 
demonstrate, indeed, that they had achieved the equivalent of 1 year’s 
growth in these children and that if they did not do this, then they 
were, not going to be hmded at the same level in suhseqTient years. 

Tlie program is a .1-year program and the legislature authorized 
it for .1 years and said that in the second and third year of the pro- 
gram you al^ will receive $200 for each of these children, providing 
that in each individual case you can demonstrate that you have made 
a difference, leaving it up to the local school districts largely to deter- 
mine the program for these particular children. 

Senator NroxDAi.E. Tliis reminds me of phase II of the economic pro- 
gram. Are there some, elements that yoTi can recommend, based on 
your testing, to local school di.'dricts as being advisable in achieving 
this year's growth on an annual basis? 

Dr. Kf-arxf.t. No, sir. 

.Senator NfoxDAT.K. Do you leave that up to the local level ? 
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EvALrATlOS AT LoCAl. LkVEL 

Dr. KfwVRXkt, Not from tlie assessment data itself. Hnt wlint ''c 
would lio|)C to .«ec is that different school districts do employ diff^nt 
kinds of nrocmnis and methods to do this, and an inteffral 
this would Ik* evaluation at the local level of the efficacy of those 

*^"on tllrhaS^fl^f^th^^ kind of data, one ought to Ik* able to identify 
succe.'y^ful practices, unsuccessful practices, promising kinds of prac- 
tice.« and, of course, hoiKjfully, new kinds of programs or delivery sy.s- 

icnis for doing a better job. 

Senator Moxdai,e. Rut at this point, yon would have to say that we 
are still groping forth^ an.swers? 

Dr.Kr.^\RNKY. Yes,sir. , _ 

Senator Mondaix. And the. data does not— as thc.se programs are 
tested it niav give us additional |>oints. hut at this point what vou 
have done, in effect, with Section a is to fund schools which have had 
this phenomenon of low achievers, and give them .some money to tn 
to improve that achievement, if they make the commitiment, and it 
Hiev have a reasonable strategy- for trying to achieve it. Tlien we will 
find out whether thev can make it. and we wil. rnonitor as they pro- 
ceed. That is basically what your key recommendation is? 

Dr. Ke.\rxet.’ Yes. sir: and the assessment data, of course, was 

used onlv to indicate the need. u- u 

iVnother very important step would be evaluation, which is not 
as.sessment, but the evaluation of the efficacy of those programs in 
each and cverv case in the individual districts. . , • 

Senator Moxdaix. So actually, you came up with what is 
I think thev call it a |wrformance contract, except you did it within the 
school svst’em rather than picking an outeide private 

Dr. Kr.ARNF.T. Yes. sir: it is essentially a performance contract 

lietween the .‘^t ate and the school district. j .v 

Senator Moxd.m.f. So a local school district that Jim money 
can say, “If we really do our joh we will continue to get $200 more a 

pupil in .State aid than if we fail? .r fV.o 

Dr. Kearxet. Yes; if they fail in the sense of not «chic^g the 
minimum, they are not cut out entirely. They arc funded proportion- 
ately on a reverse sliding scale. 

.Senate Moxdaee. Senator Hart. ... . , 

.Senator Hart. Thank yon. Doctor, for helping us Jt 

stand the picture in Michigan. I am not on this committee ami I sit 
here with the cmrtesv and leave of chairman. Senator 
but I do it becaii.se I can think of nothing that is more 
for Michigan's future than improving the quality of education 

*^^ff?ing'M7d^^^^ it is my alihi for asking some questions which 

I am sure will sound verv immature and stupid: but "a 

is the verv first part of voiir statement, you say that the ^richi^n 

Department of Education was previded state 

date to undertake two things: first, to try to put 

program for periodic compreliensive asses.smcnt of ^ 

^reSTand seebnd, the immediate assent of certain basic s^s. 

^ Now. on that second one. basic skills. I take it. is there absolute 
agreement that those are measurable? 
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Basic Anr MrAsrnAni,E 

Dr. Kr-ARN-rv. Wo definrd basic skills in tlic initial 2 vcars of tlip 
program as essentially reading: the ineclianics of written English, 
which was not all of writing but at least some |wrtion of it: aiul 
matlieniatics. I sns|iect that there is es3^*ntial agreement among most 
j^ople that one of the t.isks of the schools is, indeed, to «>ee that chil- 
dren do acf|nire these kinds of learninir' and skills. 

I think they would qnicklv add, as I would, that schools also exist 
to do some other kinds of things: that, while reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are very imiKirtant and very fundamental, that slioidd not. 
bopefnlly, lie all the schools are doing. 

.‘Senator Hart. Whatever oiir view on that, and I think onr views 
are similar, but are reading, writinir. and arithmetic measurable skills? 

llr. Kkarnkv. I would «ay Senator. 

%^nator IlAirr. So that the second of the two etforts that von are 
nndertaking deals with something that is measurable, 

Xow, the first one. an assessment of educational progress, is this 
measiindne with the .^ine confidence and arcuraev? 

Dr. IvrARNKv. Xot really, and thi.s refers, of course, later in the 
statement to one of the assumptions that we made. We said that in the 
long nin and ideally, of course, an assi>ssnient program ought to in- 
clude as output or outcome measures not only reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, hut other things which we would get some general agree- 
ment on as to why schools exist: whether that lie the sciences, social 
studies, the area of citizenship, or the area of values nnd atttiudes. 
e did point out that we felt the state of the art, .-^o to speak, was 
advanced in terms of the cognitive skills and that we 
could Tnore pretty expeditiously to liegin measurement in that area. 
We pointed out that measurement in these other areas, the .co-called 
affective domain and the psychomotor domain, for example 

Senator Hart. What are those? 

Measurement of AFFEcrm: Domain 

Dr. Kearney. The so-called affective domain, which is feelings and 
values and attitudes as opposed to cognitive things such as mathe- 
matics. The psycliomotoi is really muscle coordination and motor skills 
and the kinds of things that physical education programs would be 
trying to develop. 

Particularly in the affective domains the state of the art is not verv 
well advai!ccd. It i.s a very difficult area to l>egin to measure. It is a 
very difficult area to define. It is ver^- difficult to get hold of, in a sense, 
hut there arc some things lioginning to he done in this area, and we 
suggested that l>ecanse we did not have good measurement in that area 
was no reason to turn away from the whole notion of assessment, hut 
to prwec'i and hopefully, as we moved not only to refine and do a liettor 
job with the in.^^trumeritsthat we wanted to measure the cognitive skills, 
eventually bring in some measurement of those other areas. 

For example, while it is very jirimitivc and very exix'rimental. we 
included in 1969-70, and still have in the battoiy. a 1-eginning measure 
of group attitudes. Wo know that it is primitive. We know it is ex- 
jierimontal. We do not put a lot of stock in the particular measure 
wc have, hut we do think it is important that we make beginnings in 
this area and move in that direction. 
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Senator R\nr. I do not know wlmt it would prove, or whether it is 
worMi anything, hut wlien von take aiul nieastire at (lie fourth and 
‘sevendi grades, and yon hiiild in the corifK*eonoinie element, tlie infln- 
enee of the .-^hool already is reflertei!. Why would it not l>e useful 
to iiieastire, rather than at (lie fourth aiul seventh jrmde, the fir^ 
week of kinderjrarte.i or the fir.«t week of first ^de. whirhever is 
the first time tlie rhild l>eeomes ex|>osed to the sehool s infliienro ? 
Would yon l>e in a l>etter imsition to identify f' e extent to which 
socioccononiir factors am at work, ratlior than waiting for tlic fourth 
and seventh prades ? . . . 

Dr. Kr.ARNrr. Ves, sir. The reason that we did not po initially to 
the kinderparten level or to the first prade level was liecaiise of so.ne 
of the terhniral pi-ohleins inherent in nieasnrinp at that level. We are 
rt-asonahly sure that at nlxuit prade 4 we are petting .®ome reasonalue 
inoasiiTvs of roguitivo skills. It is iimrh mom fliffiriilt at tlio first pracio 

level. 4 u’la *K 

Another factor wa.s simple economic.s, so to speak. A child at the 

fourth or seventh prade level can verx* ea.sily handle a separate 
.«!Core .sheet most often, and can transfer his answers to that score 
.sheet which, of course, is more efficient and more economical in terms 
of processing .^00.000 .ctiidents* scores. At the fi^ grade level you 
almost have to resort, without exception, to having the child write 
liis answers or mark his an.swers in th same Ixioklet. which at the 
present time would require hand scoring of all this. 

.•^o we do eventually intend to gather date, at that level. It was 
siniplv a problem that we did not think we could handle at that point. 

.•Senator II.mit. As you liave descrilied it. in ii.sinp this .siin-ey achieve- 
mont to5t. yon mport tlio raw ?oom fTiid tlir rompfTnitivc pcrcontilo 
figure. N'ow. obviously, of course, in drawing up iierccntile figures. 
somelnKlv is going to he first and somelxxly is going to lx* las^ 

Has the State made anv judgment on the meaning, the significance, 
in terms of education, of 'the raw figures? For example, at what point 
does a raw figure — a raw .score mean that the child is getting a poor 

education? . 

Dr. Kf.arxf.t. Well, whether it was a raw score or a ix?rcentile from 
the a.ssessment hatteiy — if we had a very low score on a child. I would 
siisjiect that as that data is fed hack to the local district that some- 
hodv would lie taking a look at that and coming to one of two con- 
clusions ill general, either that that was jii.st a hfid testing situation 
or that thev Iiad other kinds of information which would corrolmrate 
the fact that this child is at .such a low level of efficiency— and they 
would move on from that ]X)int. , -u i 

But it would l>e incormet. Soniitor, to say thiit neciiuf^c u rnild ^omd 
at such and such on our assessment hattorv, that orco, he wa?, without 
question, deficient. It would lx* an indication that somelxxly probably 
had better look and somebody had lx*tter find out whether or not that 
was .simply a bad testing situation, or there were other data to .siipixirt, 
indeed, that the child was at that ]wirt. 



.Vnothcr thing that I might add here is that we arc iisine norm-r^- 
e Tnced instruments, which as you well point out. puts .somebody 
top and somelxxly at the bottom and also puts somebody at the middle. 



Monxr, Away From Fsk of Norms 




an<l always puts .V) jx'rroiit of soniplKKly or scmiotliinc' lw*low tlio 
middlo. AA p arn vpry iiiiipli iiitprpstp<l in iiiovinp toward rritprion-rpf- 
orriicpd tpstin^ wliirli not rpally rpport in tpmi' of I’ornis, Init 
siiffp^psts that yor arp ahlp to s)>p11 out wliat it is that yon think tlip 
f'hild oiipht toapqiiiiy ami yon rp|»ort tlipdata *)iit in tprnisof thppxtpiit 
to wliicli lip liasacqinrpd it. 

Tliat has ,«onip vpry. vpty valid and ii.<spfnl pnrposps in an a.sspss- 
nipnt pfTorf, Tliponly Ivnpfit is that oncp von havp critorion-rpfprpni*p<l 
data, not oidy ran yon nsp it in that fashion, hnt yon ran a’so mport 
it in tprnisof nornis. if yon plioosptoilothat. 

Tlip prohlpni is. that whilp wp havp standardizpil tP'dinc ami havp 
had it a lonp timp and havp had nomi-rpfprrncpd instmmpnt.s. tlip 
dpvplopnipnt of oritprion-rpfprrnppd instmmpnt.s is in a ivlativply 
parly ami lipjrinninpstaur at tlip prc5=rnt tinip. Tliprr is some good work 
lipingdoiip in that arpa. 

.*>piiator IlATrr. AA’pII. alispiit rritprion-rpfprpnrp data — a.ssnming I 
iindprstand what yon arp talking alxnit — alu^pnt that, a {KTson could 
take tliP achipXTinpnt test srorrs with tliP raw fignrrs and tlip )ipr- 
^ntile. and argiiptliat pvpiy-onp is getting a good education or noliody 
i.s getting a good education or that there is little diffprence lietween 
the winner and the loser. Is that true? 

Dr. Kf.arxf.t. Not on the liasis of the data that we have at the 
present time, particularly in temis of piijiils. There is a fairlv hroad 
range in terms of raw scores, rights and wrongs, that can lip had: 
ami consequently, a hroad range in terms of reporting .scores. 

Senator Hart. lint are yon in a position to tell ns what .«core rep- 
resents a good and what score represents a had education ? 

Dr. Kfarxf.t. Xo.sir. 

Senator II.Mrr. So the case could lie made that it is all good or it is all 
liad or there is veiy little difference ? 

Dr. Kf.arnt.t. I guess the case 

Senator Hart. Until yon come np with the answer? 



Dr. Kf,arxf.t. I guess the case could lie made in a sen.=c that it is all 
relative. If yon had criterion reference instruments what yon are say- 
ing liefore yon do the measuring is that this is a minimnm and this is 
good and this is excellent and this is not the minimnm; and then yon 
gather data and determine whether or not someone or some gmnp 
reaches that. 

5?enator Hart. Tliank yon very mneh. 

Senator Moxdaix. AA^e had a witness here the other day, the superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia school sy.stem, who w'anted his school 
-sy^em to lx; nationalized — taken over liy the Federal Government, he 
said, it is .‘jo had. 1 sing the Iowa basic skill test .score, he said that 
in ,50 of the ghetto schools two-thirds of the children received a score of 
Ifi or less on that test, which to him meant that they were nnahlc to 
understand what the teacher was 5?aying or to function at tlie grade 
level they were in. 

There must l>e some similar approximate score on the test that yon 
give in arithmetic and reading, which demonstrates that the child is 
not getting it at all or getting it so minimally that he or she just simply 
cannot function. That must l>e true. Again, with zero, either the chilH 
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flic! lint Inkp tlip tp>l or was siok or 1m* did not understand it. At 5Wic 
|*oiiil llierp iinist l>c some general idea that the child is just not jioinp to 

l*c altio to function. , . * tt _i > 

Dr Kr\Rxr,Y. I jricss I now sot* i>crlinps wdial .'M'Tiator Hart was gct- 
tiiiiral ami what \-oii lia%v askc l. Wc have, in a stniso, arlntranly set a 
iw>inl. Wp dill this in conjiinrtion with the Section :i l ropraiii that I 
referred to earlier, and we said that any child who falls at or lielow the 
l.*ith iiervenlile would 1 k> a child who was definwl for the purposM of 
that ]>rnjrrani a? in nood of snlistantivc assistaiKV in the ixisic co^itnc 

skills. s<i that he was. indee<l. deficient. » 

.S'nator Moxn.\T,r„ In nee<l of help, hut is that findinplwfod ii|K>n an 
e.arlier conclusion that any child who scones at p ]>en'entile_or lielow 
is so far lieliind that he or she cannot function in that class? 

Dr Kf.vrxf.y No It was not based on that kind of a.ssiiniption. Sena- 
tor. We do not really, in all hone.^ty. have a point in that scale at the 
iiresent time which nnequivocahly could define for yon where it is that 
a minimal level is achieved. In fact, we have attemptwl to do tins, in 
some sen«o. after the fact : we intended to report l>ac4c the 10<0-< 1 datA 
in this fashion, hnt we were not able to do it liecaiise of the technical 

difTiniltiesim-nlved. . .... , 

.Senator Moxn.M.F. Well, how many qnestnons 'vould a child have 
answered correctly if he acliieved a 1.5 ]>erceiitile iscore. A\diat percent- 
ape of questions asked did the child answer correctly ? 

Dr. Kfarxfy. I would have to lefer to my materials .and take a look. 

I do not know off the to]) of my head. . , , • n 

Senator Moxp.m.f. If it can lie ohtainecl quickly — otherwise, wc will 



|)r, Kfarxfy. I can pive von a couple of examples from the rcad- 
inp battery and the math bntteiy. I do not have the data for putting 
these topether in composite achievement scores. 

For example, in grade 4. in terms of reading, if a child is at or tcIow 
the 1.5th ]iercentilp. he has answered soniewhere in the neighborhood 
of np to IH out of r»0 questions on the reading snbtest. 

^nator Moxn.M.F. Answered correctly ? 

Dr. Kfarxfy. Yes. 

Senator Moxoaff. .So he got. ‘12 wrong? 

Dr Kfvrxfv. Yes: or he did not answer .‘12. On the mathematics, 
for example, at the fourth grade level, a child who is at or Iwlow the 
15th iiorcentile lias answered aiiproximatcly 14 out of 40. 

.Senator Moxdai.f. How manv would the child have wrong at the 



n.5th percentile ? j i i 

Dr. Kfarxfy. The 9.5th iiercentile. at the foiiitii grade level on 
niatliematics. he would have answered •‘1.5 out of 40 coirectly. 



Senoon Raxkixo 

.Senator r.Ioxn.Ai.F. If yon had a school that ranked at the 9.5th per- 
centile. would that m^-an that most of the children were at that score, 
or is that a different tiling? Is the school ranking ix*rcentile different 

from the te.st ranking? * 1 , * *i. 

Dr. Kfarxfy. Yes. sir: it would mean in that instance that the 
average in that particular district— the average pupil at that level 
had answered .T5 out of 40. There would have been some considerable 
number of pupils who answered above it and some who answered 
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IvloTv it. Tvp Imvp is a i>orcon(ilo rnnkinp for indivirlunl pupils, 

so vou Imvp niiitp n bmnd rnnpp: nnd tlion we liavp n ppirvntilp mnk- 
inp for schools which reduces Mint ranp*- l»co(ius<- you arc tnkinp nvor- 
apes; and then n i>ercpntile mnpe for districts which has reduced 

that ranpe. too. . £ »i 

For example, the district which mi^ht score at the bottom ot the 
i>orcentile rnnkinp in terms of district mean scores on com|^itc 
achievement will have .«om* children in each of the 10 deciles of the 
distrihiition. In other words, it may have 4 or r* jxTcent of its children 
who are <=corinp up at that 00th to O.^th ]iorcentile. hut it may have 
l.% or 20 iiercent of the children who are scorinp down at the Iwttoni 
of the scale. 5^ von pi’t a hmad distrihiition in each school district. 
Tliere is not a school district in the .State of Michipaii which dc^ not 
lifivo 5 ^mo cliildiTiu on tlio bfisis of tliis linttorj*. \rlio aw not nenio' inp 
in the noth or n.'ith percentile. 

.*^nator >roNn,\i,r,. Yon have some schools in the rich white siibnriK 
where children are kickinp the top off the test, most of them, and then 
von have some schools in the heart of the phetto. with ]xxir. disad\an- 
tapetl children that are kickinp the bottom off the test : is that correct ? 
T)r. Kr«\RVF,T. Fssentially. , 

Senator ^foxnALK. How would yon descrilic one of the woi^ and 
poorest black phetto schools in terms of the dcCTce to which their t^ 
reflect nnderachievement ? How many children would he nnder- 

achievinp? , . . , . , -r 

Dr. Kkarnkt. T>ct me attempt to do it in this way— and I am soriy 
I do not have some other data here. First, let me attempt to do it in 
terms of the district in peneral. Goin^ hack to mv previous example, 
of iisinp the l.'ith percentile as the point where they were in senons 
— find remember, these, are State noiros: these arc not national 
norms — this is the actual norm distribution in the .State of Michi- 
gan— the averape district in Michipan. of course, would only have 1.5 
percent of its children at or below the 15th percentile. We do have 
districts who have up to 48 percent of their children who score— 
at the fourth or seventh prade level — down in that particular catepoir. 

IVlien you break that down and po into individual ^hool build- 
ings. there are cases where about .50 percent of the children scored 
at or below the 1.5tli percentile on the basis of State norms. 



Senator ^foxD.xLK. I read a recent stiidy out of Harvard in which 
they concluded that within-school differences are as preat as inter 
school differences. In other words, if yon looked at .school A and 
school R and von averapod the results of each, you may find differ- 
ences. Rnt yon’ have to look as well within a school. l>ecause of track- 
inp and so on. Yon may find some sni)erb classes with excellent 
teachers, doinp verv well, even thonph the averape of that schcwl is 
an .alwmination. Thus, it is essential not only to look at a .cchwl. 
hilt to look within a school at classes and almost at teachers and chil- 
dren to know what is workinp and how well they arc doinp. 

For example, yon may find a black phetto school that looks veiy 
bad by statewide standards but. in fact, over the last 10 years it 
iust. lie that the percentape of children alxive class level has improved. 
So you condemn tlie school when, in fact, with all the disadvantages 
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rl.. v > 11-0 wnrkmtf with eh*-n-. mas U- tv j.rmnp.il <in<l 
rr>»1lv » f..r!v joh Hut v..th,n that «iinu- vu 

,„av >1^. tin.l lh<U th^ ,ir^ ».rin(j ».u.lly . hnifr.! 

U-CUIWM' tif rl)r tru.-kinjr <y«r**ni, 

\rt' all tliot**- tHinir* j. . . i 

|»r KrxH^yt. I »»n •‘ur*- th^y ar**. WV to UaA »t a Sfat.' an-l 
tn l.H,k at t\u' iumI th^ .l.fT. r. m.th U-tm-vn . .a 

tnit-.; iiM.I Hi*' M*"«t <t*T- *” VV ’'^*1' *ni‘Jt 

f*’nMi. »s ,»r.'irn i>eiT than U-twm. ; ami vm. atP rakmjf th^ npt 

In.^n.l Hlrp. Nvl.H-li .a pn.l««blv aa uu|H.rtant, that willna <l«f 

frmi. rs an- pr»l«Mv aa Kn-nt or ^jn-ntor than «ntrr^’lio<jl ill Trri m’^. 
S iufor Mt>M>\nr." Your data dtnM not p’t down that far, do*'a it 
hr. Kkarnty. Wp ffivp l»ock to tho Im nl w hool il stru ts data on all 
thr nil and Till ^rrn«l.’m. Wo do not pdlior tin- data in toriiua «l[ P»*'^ 
tinilar da.'i>«!i within that 4tli ^ntdo wtiip, hut it would W jioMiblc, of 
roiirw’, for till' sH’hool flistrict that cliow’ to do that to hx)k at the ilara 

from that asiH’Ct- « »u „ -«i 

Si’iiator .NIonhaij^.. I take voiir data to \n' supportive of the general 
('olpiiian thesis that the higher SKS classes do »>etter than the lower 
SKS rlasses. Thus, it just might Ix' true that if you could hniig poor, 
flisadvantaged children into a stable, advantag'd seluxil life m num- 
liors which did not cause white flight or disrupt the procosw of the 
imijority attitudes und incentive and the rest, that this result 

in ii liottcr iichicvenicnt level for disadvantaged children than being in 
an nll-disadvantuged scluxil. In other word.s, a quality integrated 

*^Havc you tested schools where you have a quality integrated 
eiivironnient to determine whether the poor children in that schoed 
system arc doing better than poor children in a totally disadvaiitagca 
school body to determine whether there is a difference in perfornmiice . 
Dr. Kiurney. Xo, sir ; vve have not done that. 

Role of Inteoilvtiox in Achievement 

Senator Mondale. Isn’t that somewhat strange, when really it ^ems 
to me you have got thi-ee or four major strategics that are being 
thrashed around. One is money— sock it to them m the ghettos with 
lots of money. Another is integration; I am not talking about coloi 
mixing, I am not just talking about mixing poor blacks and poor 
whites, I am talking about an environment where you have an ad- 
vantaged .school population that does not feel threatened and you 
bring in poor, disadvantaged children, without threatening the good 

school system. . • o 

Do YOU have schools like that in Michigan ? 

Dr Kearney. I suspect we do. As I said, we have not taken our ass^s- 
ment'data and pursued this question ; primarily, I think because there 
1 need to be pursued, "with the r^ource 



are any number of questions 
that we have in that data. However, 



because of some limitations on 



tliat we nave m nmt i i,v . itt 

our own part, I suspect, we have not been able to do that. We have 

encouraged competent researchers from within the State or from out- 
side the State to come in and pursue some of these auctions with the 
data. We have underway two or three things in their initial st^^ 
with some people whom we think are very competent to do this. Uur 
problem, Senator, has simply been time. 
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VV >uUI if ti«i f^ir <»(v fhi<« punl. f«>r (hr 
you hitvw i ifwJ. th»*t your iluf* i|o*m not t^ioMr »l *11 on fhn 
ofqurtlify mfi'iifriflion -m riJufulmnil ♦ 

t>r N** m*n y 

S**n«<or H »irr. I wwh y»>u i)i«l luivt* fh»U linfii. I*T. K»<«*fTwy, hfit hfiv 
thrtf, I think w** *l.'**>«ua;ht to *»»» thAl Mwhttfifn h<w, m fur iw I 
km>w, ilon*> A viMtly j«6 m ihr **lfort to nlrntif' ' >mc fiw'lur* th*f 

makr for jr«io<| kimI haij f»liM'»tioiv- whrrr wf n#»iv i|i)<»hrt hy ilw 
tru"t- than j»rh«p« any pHarp in thr nAintry. I an» irU«i I »ni harr 
thi^ mominj; toth«nk yi>u for rt. 

I>r. Kmajirt. Thank y Off, SrnAtor. 

Senator MoMO.M.r. I aifree with that. Thia i.a a pionrrrmjB rffort. 
One of the key prohlenka in American pflucation ia that the public i.A 
not permittetl to know, what one xtati.Sician cwlle<i the “hot 'acts." N*)t 
how many bricks or tleaks, Iwit how are the children doinjr and the out- 
put questions. Miehipan iw to be commen<le<l for l>einp ore of the first 
to pmp|ile with this liiphly ex|>Iosive and yet essential effort, and I 
commend you for it. 

Senator Hart. liet me just tell Dr. Kearney that I have been read- 
ing in this field over the weekend. IaH nie try one irtntement that may 
ease the concerns of those who feel that our formal educational proc^ 
and its prwluct is unsatisfactory. To wimt extent do you apree with 
this : 

A major Illusion on which the school system rests Is that most leomlnx l.s the 
result of teachinx. 

Now, maybe to buttress that a little in defense of the fellow whom I 
am quotinpbut will not identify : 

Teaching. It is true, tnoy contribute to certain kinds of learning under certain 
circumstances, but most people acquire most of their knowledge outside the school 
and In school only so far as school. In n few rich countries, has become a place 
of confltiement during an Increasing part of their lives. 



Dr. KE.\nNEV. It has pot to be John Holt or one of his colleagues. I 
would, I guess, certainly not disagree with the statement. Senator. 
There arc all kinds of things that go on and all kinds of influences that 
come to bear upon a child or a youth outside of the school environs, 
and he brings these things with him into the school situation and the 
school is attempting to, in a sense, capitalize on these things to inove 
him further in the areas that the school properly has the responsibility 
for. 

I do think there are a lot of people in our Nation today who as- 
sume that the schools can do all things, and I do not think that they 
can do all things. I think there are so many outside and nonschool 
related factors operating that it becomes extremely difficult to put this 
kind of a burden or onus on the schools exclusively. 

The schools certainly have a role to play, but I suspect they cannot 
be all things to all men. 

Senator Hart. While the chairman is regrouping here, I should 
add that, simply because a great deal of learning seems to happen 
casually, simply because it is a byproduct of some other activity, it 
does not excuse us from attempting to shore up planned learning 
which we describe as the school system. 



Outside Infi.uexce Ikstrumental 




l»T Krta-titT Th*«rt» *fn ih.a I 

pfnwrly *n.l f.r<>n«rlv avmliihln he 

nf Wamintf I th.nlc >Ir hUimntuh 

th>nic* th 4 t wr wwr« tio«n^ in thn »r»» <>< i nrwr 

thiU partinllv lothijt point. . n 

Srnntor ll irr. th#i I'tampl* of wh<it that fi-llow wad taHun* 

Alamt wM that v«u arw mivh nior*. likrly t„ h^ru a ^omlianirui^ 
if >ou ito livfi with your ifrnmlmothrr or marry a fomifii »H.rn ijirl, 
thain if vou sfwnd 5 yr»r« in # (trmian flaiw. 

5i‘na’t(Ii'lirrr. That .. thr ja.int that I think thi^ Irllow ni«^ 
S-nator Momoaijt. I think onr of the rlajtmo examnln* of 
thr traditional ^.Vdtem in thia lountrv h Rn-ftinff * , .Y*' V^r 
not speak KnKtiih with ii teacher wlio cannot 

miaire— Mexunn Amencans. Puerto Ricans, hy the Inn dmls of 
thiSin*.. e,p«-i»lly In.li.n rhildr^n. Th,r. .r» ■iflo Indmn lanpi.K^ 
In iKis counl>^ By «ml l«rm. Iho «rst d.y “"S 

teacher talking to them m n foreign lanffuape. * *• «!i «.?j! 

usually does not relate to the child. How that could be continued and 

thouffht to lie education* I do not kno^v. 

There is one other question I wnnte<l to ask. Do 
wo are irettinff — nnd I know your testimony tried to deni with this 
issiu^^ting^too hungup with cognitive scores? I think » ^ 

to read^nd write and K able to function in 

not have to be number 1 to be a very usefuL contributinjf citizen. 1 nere 
is a Harvard studv which indicates that there is only a very 
relation between fiigh cognitive achievement and 
mont. There are a lot of social students m college who do ^ery well in 

lifeanddoalot of important things. 

Do we overemphasize the cognitive achievements, Doctor. 

Emphasis on Basic Skili^s 

Dr. KEaVRNEY. I think there is a danpr of 
There is a danger, for example, in what we are doing. B^use ot 

nmitations thaWe have at the present time "“f “f/fthfpKrr^ 
arithmetic become highly v sible and are translated as the primary 
mrrS of thrSrool This is something we are very mnch coneemed 
wS why I sa”we would like to ex^nd the program, as ,t were, 

horizontally to other kinds of areas. . trv- 

For example, at the present time we are seriously 
inl^^at TeS on n sampling basis, to come in 'n*\ 
items in the area of fine arts, particularly 

Inf nf neonle in Michigan who would think that, among other tnings, 
ilwK rSult of Jring to the Public 

experiences with basic learning and understanding in the are 
TtVnk^leSrTLnfnhTrenfdr^^^ in mounting, the^ progran« 

I do think they are essential and certainly ought to be an in eg p 
of any education. 
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t«r. Chatrwin «nd mmmibmf of th« tommiif, «y n^mm !• fhUlp K«arn#y. 

I m thm Attoclaca Sup«r Intandcne for H«M«rch ami School Adwlnlatratlon, 
Hlehttan Oo^rtaant of tducaelon. On bahalf of tha Stata loar4 of CdocaClon 
and tha Richlian Dapartaant of Education, t aa ptoaaad to ba Kara today and 
to daacriba for you tha Klchlgan Educational Aaiaaaaant frogran. 

Ky atataaant la dlvldad Into chraa parti. In Parc 1» 1 ahall daacriba 
for you tha educational oaaaaaMOt prograa aa It waa flrat concalvad and 
iaplaaontad In 1969*70. 1 ahall alao dlacuaa brlafly carcaln of tha aajor 

flndlnga of the 1969*70 effort. In Part ll, 1 6hall daacriba tha aaaaaaoant 
program aa it operated during lea aacond yaar, 1970*71. Finally, 1 ahall 
dlacuaa the objecclvaa and procaduraa of the 1971*72 educational aaaaaaaanc 
program. 1 alao have attached to thla atacetMnt a bibliography which llaca 
the aeveral available reporta In our aeaeaenanc aarlea, aa veil aa other 
available arclclea and document^> deacrlblng different aepecta of the program. 
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f««rt. 7%irfo*« of Act *0/ ««• r • «i^^r >prlat« opvrctini fumic to t»v» 

P«p4irt«»nf .'if fUlucact*(« f:<r th« fitoat f«af. Of iraac aiAnlf »tf af%r«» 

hovavar* a aactton n«n»W AtIJatl to th# hill '•hich laaiKhait tha 5tata of 

Hiehl§an ot% an unpracaUantaJ affort diracca<l tn^tard aaaaaalng tha pvograaa 
o£ tha Stata'a K- H aducatinnal ayataai. 

Ondar tha proylalona of Sactlon U of Act J07, tha mchlgan Oapartaaint 
of education vaa provided with funda and glvan a aandata to undartaha: (1) 

tha planning and davalopaant of a Stata progm for a parlodle and co«pra- 
hanatva aaaaaaaant of aducattonal prograao, and (2) tha iMidlata aaaaaaaant 
o£ certain baaic akilla at ona or aora grada lavala during tha 1969-70 
achool 

Tha Auguat 12 algnlng by Govamor Millikan rapraaantad tha culmination 
of aevan montha of effort on the part of tha Stata Board of Education, tha 
Suparlntandant of Public Inatructlon, and Department of Education ataff. 
Recognlalng tha acarclty of reliable Information concerning tha prograaa of 
education In tha Stata of Michigan, staff maobara In the Department's Bureau 
of Research, early In 1969 , began developing a aarlaa of ataff papers 
outlining tha problem and suggesting alternative solutlonsi These Ideas 
were articulated publicly In three memoranda from Dr. Ira Polley, than Stata 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, to members of the State Board of 
Education. On April 23 , 1969 , the State Board of Education responded by 
directing the Superintendent to prepare and submit appropriate legislation 
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ilH«c t« .144 a Jifft# fr<*« tAyefii^A imi «lr««4y ««r« 

J Ul <Mi .Ml t>.ic'h 4 Ml4«r »iit M th« 

ttv«M ami tt»iltr t Mit h<«v« tr» bving, «n«i «tU 

e>* Sm> rtlf«4 >f fcho>>>l p««plii «n4 ch# I«n«rtl public. 

L«e u« fin I CMn« t J«r thm (|u<»ie (on, *’l4i«e It a«»*t4«»nc r" W» inii Lilly 

d«fln#il •••••awnt it: 

(litiralnat ion owr tint of th« outeowa of lUucaCloA 
tnnrprmd tn llaht f dtffirlng riiourci lavali and 
dlffarlna coimunlty ind pupil background characcar tat let, 

Thara vara at Uaat four aaiuapt tom Inpltett in thia daftntcton> f if ■« , 

thara via tha tapltctt aaauaptton that tha laarntnga childran acquira ai a 

raault of achoollng ara ralatad Co or tnfluancad by a graat auany facCora^ 

both achool and nonachool. Sacond , thara via tha aaauapt ion that, although 

thara ara idanttftabla purpoiaa and goala of aducatlon which oMy differ 

frott dtatrict to dtatrict, building to building, and child to child, thara 

alao ara certain coaaon goala and purpoaaa toward which all public achoola 

in Michigan ara or ahould ba working. Additionally, thara waa tha aaaumption 

that thaie comoon goals and purposes could ba identified and agreed upon. 

Third , there was the aaauaptlon that nethodologiaa were available, or could 

be developed, which would allow one to dateraine the progress made toward 

achieving these goals. Fourth , our definition contained the implicit 

assumption that performance levels as well as tha oumy factors that influence 

performance were inequitably distributed among Michigan's public achoola. 
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„r.t. th.f '«•• 

•«» l,. t~l *«l t ttl*.«»l. I‘. «»«•'*•■ T:’ 

,h. •»<’“»• •'"< =.(.»«rt»nU 1.. 

c^p-rln. .h. .f D-«r...c pUnt. -h." ««. h- 

M»«hln.ry. Ke.H.nt •nrtiln* c.ml 1 1 l,^n. . .nd •itp.rlfi'c.d •orlifrt «hU« th# 
c,h.r h«. cut«>d.d -chl«.r,. . p«M.r ^^rhlng .nvlron»nt. .«d in.*p.»l.nc.d 
yofktrt. To look «t priMloctl.r *lthoot tlto eon«ldtrln* th. r»»-«t«rl»U 
..itUbU for produ tlon Could !•*! to wto«» eoBclu.lon. .bout th* proc... 

H*nrr Dy.r, In dl.eu.fln* . pl*n for ...lu-tln* th. quality of .du- 
e.tlonal pro«ra»« In p.nna,U.nl., Id.ntlfl.. four erltleal f.etora that 
affaet th* op.r.tlnt of a aehool ayat— Th- *lrat of thaaa h. t.rM 
input , that la. th* eharactarlatlea of th* ehlldran *h>« aehoola a»at taaeh. 
Aa Dyar polnta out. "puplla ant.r aehool with dlff.r.nt abllltlaa. .ttltud.a. 
raluaa. and habit*, and th* aehool haa to atart alth th* ehlldran *a It 
flnda th«iB."^ Th* aaeond erltleal factor ha tatM eondltlona- aehoola 
carry out their operatlona under “differing condition. In th. ho«. the 
aehool, and the conaaunlty that put unavoidable con.tralnta on what a aehool 
can aecompllth with Ita puplla. A aehool In an urban alu* muat cope with 
condition* vaatly different from thoae confronting a aehool In an upper- 
claa* auburb."^ The third critical factor Identified by Dyar 1* educational 
proee**— different aehoola attack their unique aet of Input, and condition* 
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r i «> t *««4« '« ''i^f *f f^v 4 44 mI ! tv«ii / .*^.1 ‘ • .tut 

i» ■ ' ^» f *m «vhi*>»l4 “> «<>rti. 



‘ ' 1; : . A* * '.* 'M ‘ ^ 

K %sf »4ic ••' I «««>»»l>r ( ,m 4 th^r r^44r• «r» « iVHMMMi MM V»f 4tHl 

wh r> «n puM Ic «r^i>nt4 I >« ^lchiA«n «h4MiUl tw rh 1 4 

wav fv*t t.« (fany thm •'4t«t«ar# .>f ,«th«r ami purpoa«« vMch raav N4i uiU<)imi 

t'> a givtin vItttrUt, a atvan buililtnAt a 4 tv«n cta^*. «>r a atvan pupil. 
Rathar it waa to Atiart t^•r• i« a t*i>Mai>n#] ity «Uucatii<n 4 l purpn^a** 
throughout tha achoolt of ^«tcht<4n. Kvaryvhart in tha Stata. tchoolt ara 
tagjhtng chtlJran to raad. t > writa affacttvalTi to add, subtract, Multiply, 
an4 divida. A ractnt bullatin of tha Nat ional Education Aaaociation putt it 
thti way. 



"Throughout our country thare la a tiailarity of adu- 
cattonal objacttvat — and a dlwrtit/ of naana to achiava 
then. Schools avaryvhara ara taaching childran to road, 
to uta language affactlvely, to coaputa, to solve 
probltaa requiring the collection and application of 
relevant data, to develop employable aklllts to under- 
stand our govermaent, and to take in infomed part In 
civic affairt* These are cooaaon alas; we differ In the 
means we use to attain Lhem."^ 

We proposed that the connon alma of Michigan's public schools could be 
identified and that consensus could be achieved among educators, scholars, 
and lay citizens ss to what these coomon ales are or should be* 



The Third Assumption 



^ Our third assumption held that methodologies for measuring, or other- 

j wise determining, attainments in these comnon goal areas existed at the time 

/ 

t 
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V.ltif .•p.-rt4nt «»p*ct* .'f ..W.tl M d.»«.Hl h-tt.f tool, tn,o ,f. 

.„lUbl.. to .h..4 .r... ,r. N.ln4 >U«lop..'. .r- 

,.t vry IntMUqo.t.. n.1. .io.. oot »..0 - .h.n.lJ - * « r'f (H-rfct tool,. 

» ».n. .. .houlJ ..li.lt tt. l.prf.ctlon. of our lo.tru««t. .ml ...rl. to 
l,prov .v.l,..tlon t.chnlqu.. ..vr tl«-. It -Uo ~.n. th.t - .houU o. 
vary c.utlou. In th* Int.rpr.t.t I -i. of r.iulti. 

tn .n ...•■■»nt of .duc.tlon.l pro*r... for Mlchl*.". .«ph..U«d 
th.f. (1) th. ■...ur.m.nt of In.truct lon.l outco». n..d not. In .nd of 
lt..lf, b. con.td.r.d . .ufflcl.nt Indlc.tor of .duc.tlon.l perfon«nc.. 
but r.th.r ju.t on. =o«pon.nt of the -ny .nd v.rled St.to .nd loci effort, 
to under. t.nd th. proce.. of eduction; and (2) the ..s«..Mnr effort need 
not limit lt.el£ to the ••e..y-to-me..ure» ..pect. of pupil achievement. He 
«.lnt.lned thet. over time. . comprehen.lve battery of In.trument. could 
be developed to .urvey both cognitive and affective outcome, within a wide 
, range of aubject area.; and effort, could be continuou.ly underway to 
Improve Imperfect a.aeaament methodologlea. 



The Fourth Aaaiaaptlon 

Our fourth a.aumpt Ion held that performance level, and the many factor, 
both .chool related and non.chool related-th.t Influence performance were 
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iyuUtmn 111 tNn Umtm v f i «mi . '* '^ k;uthfU. K ;• (mli*r r»f , U#y<n. mhI 

In • J «cudy, • r« I «t i.in«M|p •uv: lv*»«v'n(*«u *ml eh« 

«vhmM Mf¥tc«s thit h«U ft»r dlutrU'E*. lndvyMu«l 

•chtMvl*, •ml ind ly tiJi »4 1 •tudyntii' "Hinh <|vk«lltf •cht'ol Mifyic«ii yrs 
fo cMlflrsn from «••! thy hifws. qunlUif ••rvlc** •r» pr<>vlil#il t.» 

chlMryn ffv>« pt*or rsc«ntly, th« N^chii«n Dyp^rCMnt r»f lUu’ 

c«tion publith«(l • rmpiftt thi^wint th«c thm Sc«c«'f hi|ih«tc ••p«n«litur# 

I district sp«nt $1,178 p«r pupil In 1968-89 «hlla th« Ijvvst «p«nt only 

$445.^ 

sppssrsd to 6# littls <)tisstion« th«n» but thst p#rforaMnc« 

Isw ls« r^souTcs lsy« Ist snd coMuntty and pupil background charsctsrlstkcs 
u«r« Inaqultably dittrlbutad among th« school districts of tha Stat*. 
FurthanK>ra» thara was strong avldance to suggest that such Inaqultlas v«rs 
avan nora ex:raae within tha State's larger districts. 

Why Assess ? 

Ihere was a fifth assumption Implicit In the Initial effort to .assets 
education In Mtchtgan« namely* that the information acquired would be 
useful. The existing situation* as described in the above discussion of 
our fourth assumption* offered the taost pressing reason to embark on a 
state-wide program of educational asseaament . Evidence of instructional 
outcotsea for Michigan's schools— at least on a state-wide basis— was virtually 
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nonexistent as a guide upon which to base future action. Aside from Thomas 
„ork-and It Is Important to note that, for the most part, data on performance 
were not available to him-the evaluation of this State's performance In 
n^eting the needs of Its pupils, in providing equal educational opportunities 
for all of its cltlrens. and in upgrading the quality .•£ Ita educational 
effort-remained at best a guesswork procedure. We did not know how 
efficiently, or how equitably we were educating our chlldren.8 

The ultimate goal of the aaaessment effort, then, was to prov 
.. ■. on .h. OOUO-. o< pnbUn .nd ..c.nd... 

.ian.,100 in MlchlMO Inl.rpr.l.n In light of th... in.p.tt.n. .chool-r.I.t.d 
,„d „...chooI-t.l.t.d f.ctot. «hlth lnllo.no. th. .tt.l»«nt of ta.. 
outco... A .....d g..l-.nd on. olo»H’ ''‘“.d « th. on. .bo«,-... to 
l„p..», th. h..l. ft. .doo.tl.n.I d.ol.lon-~klng .... tl». It .np.ot.d 
th.t .1th nor, .m h.tt.n Inf.rmtlon, (D th. g.n.n.1 pobUn l"tf“ 

It. o«.r.t.ndl.g of th. th. ...d., ..d th. p.ohl... of th. 

.ch..l.l (I) th. St... Mgl.l.tn.. ...W b. b.t,.r .hi. to .n.ot l.gl.l.tl.n 
.pproprlate to th. odocotlonal need, of the Statoi (3) the effort, of 
D,p.r».nt .f gdoo.tlon ...Id b. f.olllt.t.d In identifying need. ..d 

prlorltl.. for pntpe... of pl.nm.g 

in th. gt.t., .nd (4) loci ..ho.l dl.trlot. .o.ld b. ...l.t.d 1. their 

. ni-inrities as they plan and administer local 

efforts to identify needs and priorities aa f 

school programs* 

A..»..in«nc Activitie s for 1969-70 

Now that I have discussed briefly our initi.l thinking regarding the 
nature of assessment and the reason, why we should ...ass, the next logical 
question is how did we go about Itl What actlvltle. took place during 
iofto.7n? As stated earlier, the legislation regarding aaaeasment consisted of 
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two parta. The first part directed the Department of Education to begin the 
planning and development of a comprehensive and periodic assessment of edu- 
cational progress. The second part of the legislation directed the Department 
to undertake Inmedlately an annual assessment of basic skills. 

Planning and Developing a Comprehensive Assessment Program 

The more difficult task was to plan, develop, and Implement a compre- 
hensive assessment program. And It should be emphasized that we felt that 
full development and Implementation of such a program would not be achieved 
In the period of one year— nor would It be achieved without the cooperation 
and Involvement of professional educators and lay citizens. 

We viewed the planning and development phase as Involving two Inter- 
dependent stutes: (1) Identifying and defining the goals of Michigan edu- 

cation, and (2) developing techniques to assess these educational goal areas. 

In order to Identify and define those educational outcomes that are deemed 
essential for young people to live constructively in our society, we proposed 
the formation of a coiranlttee broadly representative of the lay public, 
scholars, and professional educators. The purpose of this group was to assist 
the Department in reviewing, defining, and clarifying the State's common 
educational goals. In June of 1970, this task force presented Its recom- 
mendations to the State Board. 

The second stage of the planning and development phase required that 
the goals Identified be translated Into pupil performance and techniques be 
developed which would give an Indication of our progress toward these goals. 

For example, an educational goal might be that "the schools should help 
children acquire understanding and appreciation of persons belonging to social, 
cultural, and ethnic groups different from their own." As herein stated, 
progress toward this goal would be difficult — if not Impossible— to measure. 
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Yet. if this is an important goal, we felt that techniques must be developed 
which would assist us In determining the degree to which we have been 
successful ir. attaining this objective. 

.h... ,0.1 •• 

0 « OOOO.™. .ob..,O..0ll .... •"« •• 

H.o .ttongly lnnu.no. p..I.<™"o. l.«.l— I--. 

.„«,Ulo..--..n. o.n..“'> •"< 






questions: 

1 . For the State as a whole, what are the present levels 
of inputs and the levels of educational performance? 

2. For Michigan's geographic regions and community types, 
what are the present levels of Inputs and the levels 
of educational performance? 

3 . DO schools that score high (or low or average) In the 
various Input measures also score high (or low or 
average) li educational performance levels? 

4. What changes over time may be noted In the answers to 
the above questions? 



..iiA»Hi«.nr nf Achleu ."«nt In Baelc Sktlle 
,n. b..i. .bill. 

tlon that at least one common goal area for Michigan educatlon-namely. the 
acquisition of basic skills In the use of words and numbers-already had 
been identified and defined, and that techniques were available to begin 



with attitudes, aspirations, and Interests, we felt 
a program to assess basic skills would not require 



that implementation of 
several months and years 
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of planning— but could be undertaken a linos t Immediately, 

It was stated earlier that the principal objective of state assessment 
was to provide reliable and meaningful information on both the outcomes and 
related inputs of public elementary and secondary education In Michigan, 

HoW| then» would the basic slcills component contribute toward achieving this 
objective? 

The 1969-70 Michigan Educational Assessment Program gathered compre- 
hensive information regarding the State's schools and school districts from 
two sources; (1) educational and financial records maintained by the 
Department; and (2) an educational assessment battery which was administered 
to the State's 3 20 1 000 fourth and seventh graders in January, 1970. This 
Information was of three basic types: (1) information regarding students' 

background characteristics; (2) information regarding school district edu- 
cational resources (including data descriptive of finances and staff); and 
(3) Information regarding student/srhoo 1 performance (including data 
descriptive of students* attitudes and students' achievement In the basic 
skills). Figure 1 presents a list of measures used in the 1969-70 
educational assessment. 

Ihe 1969-70 educational assessment program was designed and administered 
in order to provide Information for resource allocation and for major 
curricular decisions. Three specific objectives were stated for the program. 
These were: 

!• To provide data that would show the levels of educational 
performance and certain other educational assessment 
roeaaures within Michigan's geographic regions and community 
types (note: Figure 2 provides an explanation of the geo- 
graphic regions and community types used in 1969-70); 
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FIGURE 1 



Heaaurea User! In the 1969-70 Educational Assessment 



Student Background 

1. Students' estimate of socioeconomic status 



School Resources 

Human Resources 

2. Pupil-teacher ratio* 

3. Average years teaching experience 

4. Per cent of teachers with masters degrees 

5. Average teacher salary* 

Financial Resources 

6. State equalized valuation per-pupil* 

7. Local revenue per-pupil* 

8. State school aid per-pupil* 

9. K-12 instructional expense per-pupil* 

10. Total operating expense per-pupil* 



Student/School Perfortnan^ 

Attitudes and Aspirations 

11. Importance of school achievement 

12. Self perception 

13. Attitude toward school 

Vocabulary and Achievement 



14. Vocabulary 

15. Reading 

16. English expression 

17. Mathematics ^ i \ 

18. Composite achievement Cwccludes vocabulary; 



nhese measures were available at the school dlstrl ^ level only 



In 1969-70. 
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FIGURE 2 

Regions and Community Types Used In the 1969-70 Asaeasment 




Type V - Rural Community: A 

community less than 2,500. 
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2. To provide data that would indicate the ways in which educa- 
tional performance and certain factors related to performance 
were distributed in Michigan; and 

3. To provide local school district officials and citizens with 
information regarding their own district and its schools. 

The Limits of Educational Assessment 
Before presenting certain summary results of the 1969-70 educational 
assessment effort it would be well to discuss three major types of problems 
that limited the program's procedures and results. It may be noted that these 
problems face all those who would devise large-scale educational evaluation 
or assessment efforts. 

Determining the Goals of Education 

It is said that our schools exist to serve a variety of purposes. Most 
would agree that they exist in part to teach children how to read, how to 
communicate, and how to cipher. It might also be argued, however, that 
schools exist to do such things as teach an understanding of science and 
government; to develop certain values in children and youth; and so forth. 
Educational assessment programs cannot simultaneously measure all educational 
outcomes; they must limit themselves to measurement of those few educational 
goals upon which agreement can br reached and for which measurement devices 
can be constructed. In 1969-70, the Michigan program measured two educational 
goal areas: achievement in the basic skills and student attitudes. 

Measuring Facets of Educational Systems 

There are a number of problems involved 1ft the measurement of various 
aspects of educational systems. It was previously mentioned that three types 
of measures were obtained in the 1969-70 Michigan assessment: student 
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background; school resources; and a tudent/school performance. The problems 
of obtaining data for each of these three types of measures will be discussed 
separate ly. 

Student background measures , A great deal of controversy surrounded 
the Department's measure of student background in 1969-70 because the State 
Legislature used these data as a partial criterion for allocating 17.3 
million dollars In state aid to elementary schools with concentrations cf 
so-called "disadvantaged" children. 

Despite this controversy — and despite the Impossibility of reaching 
absolute agreement on a definition of socioeconomic status — SES data wero 
gathered for the assessment program for two reasons; (1) because the social 
background of students has been shown related to academic achievement in 
previous studies; and (2) because social background has been shown related 
to the level at which schools are supported,^ 

Four methods of obtaining estimates of students' SES were considered 
by the Department In 1969-70, It may be seen that each of these has 
1 Imitations, 

(1) The first method of obtaining SES data that was considered was 
that of p arent interviews . This method results in the roost accurate portrayal 
of SES because It Is possible to ask parents direct questions about their 
status in terms of such important factors as occupation, income, and edu- 
cational attainment. However, this method Is prohibitively expensive because 
of the great number of parents that would have to be intereviewed in a 
program as large as the one under discussion, 

(2) The second method of obtaining SES data is through student estimates . 
This method has been shown to be reasonably valid— particularly for groups 

of children— and Is Inexpensive, The method Is limited in 





that some children— 



I 
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particularly young children— do not know important things about their farailiea, 
including income and occupation. Therefore, the method must ask for indirect 
estimates of background factors. 

(3) The third method of obtaining SES data is through educator estimates 
of students* charactoristics. This method is not thought to be as good as 

the one discussed above because educators must attempt to estimate the average 
background of a group of children— and they will likely lack information about 
many of the individual children. Additionally, different educators will likely 
have different perceptions of what SES is — therefore, not all estimates will 
be comparable . 

(4) The fourth method of obtaining SES data is through the use of 

census“type data such as that collected every ten years by the U.S. census, 
that collected by welfare agencies, and ao forth. These data are often 
thought to provide the best ^Kissible estimate of students* socioeconomic 
status. However, there are three serious limitations to these data: (a) they 

are often old (the most recent available U.S. census data for the 1969-70 
assessment was ten years old); (b) they are often collected on a city or 
county basis — and these political units are often not coterminous with school 
and district boundaries; and (c) these data are often not a good estimate of 
i’.ie SES of public school children— particular ly in areas where a great many 
children attend nonpublic schools. 

The 1969-70 Michigan program used the second of these methods— students * 
estimates of their own background. However, it muat be admitted that the 
1969-70 measure was an imperfect one ami likely did not do an entirely 
adequate Job of describing the social and economic backgrounds of students 
in all schools.* 

^Several improvements were made in this measure prior to the administration 
in 1970-71. Vte now have an adequately reliable and valid group measure of SES. 
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particularly young children — do not know important things about their families, 
including Income and oecupationt Therefore, the method must ask for indir e ct 
estimates of background fa'rtors. 

(3) The third method of obtaining SES data is through educator estimates 
of students' character istics t This method is not thought to be as good as 

the one discussed above because educators must attempt to estimate the average 
background of a group of children— and they will likely lack information about 
many of the individual children. Additionally, dlffere.it educators will likely 
have different perceptions of what SES is— therefore, not all estimates will 
be comparable. 

(4) The fourth method of obtaining SES data is through the use of 

censu8“type data such as that collected every ten years by the U.S. census, 
that collected by welfare agencies, and so forth. These data are often 
thought to provide the best possible estimate of students* socioeconomic 
status. However, there are three serious limitations to these data: (a) they 

are often old (the most recent available U.S. census data for the 1969-70 
assessment was ten years old); (b) they are often collected on a city or 
county basis— and these political units are often not coterminous with school 
and district boundaries; and (c) these data are often not a good estimate of 
the SES of public school children— particularly in areas where a great many 
children attend nonpublic schools. 

The 1969-70 Michigan program used the second of these methods — students' 
estimates of their own background. However, it must be. admitted that the 
1969-70 measure was an Imperfect one and likely did not do an entirely 
adequate job of describing the social and economic backgrounds of students 
In all schools.* 

^Several improvements were made in this measure prior to the administration 
in 1970-71, Me now have an adequately reliable and valid group measure of SES. 
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School resource measures . There are two related problems involved in 
gathering measures descriptive of schools. First, it is difficult to decide 
what aspects of schools are important and should therefore be measured. 
Despite a great deal of research, no one knows with any degree of certainty 
what aspects of schools have an impact on how well children are able to 
perform. 

Second, it is often difficult to measure important aspects of schools 
once agreement has been reached that they nhould be measured. For example, 
the 1969-70 Michigan program desired an accurate measure of per-pupll 
expenditure for each dchool in the State. However, this was impossible as 
most school officials compute expenditure only at the district level in 
Michigan. Thus a great deal of variation in per-pupll expenditure and other 
resource measures was masked in the 1969-70 educational assessment. A 
compromise must usually be worked out between what data are desired for 
educational assessment and what data are available. 

Student/school performance measures . Once it has been decided what 
educational goals are to be measured, the educational evaluator has the 
difficult problem of fairly and accurately measuring the skills, abilities, 
and achievements of different groups of children. The basic skills battery 
used in the 1969-70 educational assessment was limited to an unknown degree 
by the fact that it measured the basic skills of i viriety of children, many 
of whose language patterns were "different" than ,':!iose of "middle class" 
children. The achievement data from this assesMnent must be considered 
limited to the extent that the achievement battery was not culture-free. 

Serving Competing Interests 

One of the difficulties in designing and administering large-scale 
educational assessment programs is that they must serve a variety of 
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different — And sometiniefl competing— interests. This largely "political" 
problem is treated in detail elsewhere; however one example of how 
different groups of people perceive the proper uses of educational assessment 
data may illuminste the point. 

In 1969— St the urging of the former Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion — staff of the Department of Education informed local educators that local 
assessment results would not be publicly released. In 1970, a new Superin- 
tendent was asked by the State's Board of Education to reconsider this policy. 

News of this reconsideration brought a great deal of protest from local school 
administrators. For example, a local superintendent wrote staff of the 
Department as follows: "The public release of individual district test scores 

by the Department of Education would be highly unethical." 

Public officials, however, viewed the issue somewhat differently. For 
example, when staff of the Department of Education informed a legislator that 
the State Board was "considering" a policy on the release of data, he responded 
in part as follows: 

In response to your communication, I cannot stress too 
strongly my shock and amazement at this tactic. Whether or 
not local school administrators wish to have this information 
released to legislators is no concern of mine nor should it 
be of the Department's. As a legislator, it is my position 

that I have an absolute right to the test data. Therefore, | 

I am requesting that you forward this information to me \ 

insnediately. In the event it is the position of the Department i 

that this information should not be made available to the 

Legislature, I wish to assure you that my first and only goal 

in the 1971 legislative session will be to amend the law to 

mandate the Department to provide this information. 

I cannot stress too strongly my absolute amazement and 
shock St your response to my request. Secrecy and the with- 
holding of information is a classic bureaucratic technique 
which has no place in a free society. I am not unmindful of 
the reasons the Department will attempt to put forth as to why 

such scores should remain secret, and I am unconvinced by j 

them. Therefore, I expect by return mail the test results for 
my school districts. 




( 
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It is not our intention here to take aides in the dispute over whether 
or not local educational aBseesment result! should be released to the public. 
Rather, it is our intention to indicate that different groups hold different 
expectations for educational assessment programs— and that administrators of 
these programs must constantly keep these in mind as they go about their work. 

Despite the foregoing limits, large-scale educational assessment efforts 
are now in existence: we have had a National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, several states are assessing their educational systems, and many 
local school districts engage in comprehensive evaluation and assessment 
activities. 



A Sunnarv of 1969-70 Results 

This section will present a brief sumnary of certain important results 
from the 1969-70 Michigan Educational Assessment Program. Seven major 
conclusions— grouped according to the three objectives discussed above— are 
pre sen ted. 

The Levels of Education 

One purpose of the educational assessment program was to display data 
that would indicate the levels of asseasment measures in the State's regions 
and comnunity types. These data were analysed in three ways: by district 
scores, by school scores, and by pupil scores. Three major conclusiona may 
be drawn from these data. 

First, the data indicated that districts, schools, and children in 
Michigan's metropolitan core cities scored extremely low on measures of 
basic skills achievement. For example, the four metropolitan core diatricts 
in Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb Counties had an average score on the basic 
skills achievement measures that placed them below the fifth percentile on 
a ranking of Michigan's school districts. 
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It is not our intention here to take sides in the dispute over whether 
or not local educational assessment results should be released to the public. 
Rather, it is our intention to indicate that different groups hold different 
expectations for educational assessment programs — and that administrators of 
these programs must constantly keep these in mind as they go about their work. 

Despite the foregoing limits, large-scale educational assessment efforts 
are now in existence: ve have had a National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, several states are assessing their educational systems, and many 
local school districts engage in comprehensive evaluation and assessment 
activities. 



A Sumnary of 1969-70 Results 

This section will present a brief summary of certain important results 
from the 1969-70 Michigan Educational Assessment Program. Seven major 
conclusions — grouped according to the three objectives discussed above— are 
presented. 

The Levels of Education 

One purpose of the educational assessment program was to display data 
that would indicate the levels of assessment measures in the State's regions 
and community types. These dataware analysed in three ways: by district 
scores, by school scores, and by pupil scores. Three major conclusions may 
be drawn from these data. 

First, the data indicated that districts, schools, and children in 
Michigan's metropolitan core cities scored extremely low on measures of 
basic skills achievement. For example, the four metropolitan core districts 
in Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb Counties had an average score on the basic 
skills achievement measures that placed them below the fifth percentile on 
a ranking of Michigan's school districts. 
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second, the data Indicated wide variatlcms in the performance of types 
of districts and schools within relatively small geographic areas. For 
example, urban fringe and city districts in Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb Counties 
scored above the state-wide median on achievement whlle-as mentioned above- 
metropolitan core districts scored below the fifth percentile. 

Third, the data Indicated that the State's rural school districts scored 
generally low both In achievement and In the amount of resources expended In 
schools . 

The Distribution of Education 

A second major purpose of the educational assessment program was to 
display data that would Indicate the manner In which educational assessment 
measures were distributed In Michigan Iji terns of both achievement and 
socioeconomic status. That is, we were interested In knowing whether those 
schools and school districts that scored high (or near the state median or 
low) on achievement or SES also scored relatively high (or near the median 
or low) on the other educational assessment meesures. This methodology- 
while not very sophlstlcated-does provide graphic evidence of the relationship 
of educational measures to both achievement and socioeconomic status. Two 
major— and not unexpected— cone lusionn were drawn from these data. 

First, there was evidence of a relationship between the level of basic 
skills in schools and districts and most of the otb assessment measures. 
Although we noted several exceptions, we generalized that in Michigan those 
districts with high achievement also had a relatively high level of soclo- 
economic background and of school resources. 

Second, there was evidence of a relationship between the level of 
socioeconomic status in schools and districts and most of the other assessment 
measures. Again, although we noted several exceptions, we did generalise 
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that In Michigan those districts with high socioeconomic background also had 
a relatively high level of school resources and of basic skills achievement. 

Local Uj strict Results 

During the sumner of 1970 local results from the educational assessment 
program were mailed to each of the State's local superintendents. We were 
able to make two generalizations regarding these local reaulta. 

First, there was a great deal of variation among the State's school 
districts on the educational assessment measures. As an example, we aey 
compare results of two districts In southeastern Michigan. The first district- 
one of the State's largest— had an average fourth grade "score" on reading 
achievement of 44.8. This means that the "average" child In that district 
was able to correctly answer nineteen of forty questions on the reading 
portion of the asseaament battery. This district had a "score" of 48.3 on 
SES, It had an Instructional expense of $543, and thirty-six percent of Its 
teachers had masters degrees. A second— nearby— district had an average 
fourth grade "score" of 56.8 on the reading portion of the assessment battery. 
This means that the "average" child In that district was able to correctly 
answer t%renty-nlne of forty questions on the reading portion of the assessment 
battery. This district had a "score" of 62.6 on SES, it had an Instructional 
expense of $690, and fifty-four percent of Its teachers had masters degrees. 

It may be noted that these districts did not measure the range of district 
scores In Michigan— the difference between the high and low district would 
be somewhat greater than that Indicated by comparison of these Wo nationally- 
recognized school districts. 

Second, we found a great deal of variation among schools within district 
on performance. In the large district described above, for example, an 
elementary school In an affluent neighborhood had an average "score" of 





56.9 on reading and a "diiadvantaged" achool had a acore*of 35.7. Ttiia neana 
the children of one achool were able to correctly anever an average of thirty 
of forty reading queationa while the children ot another were only able to 
anawer an average of twelve of forty queationa. Although the range in thia 
diatrict ia extrenely large aa a partial reault of ita large sixe, many other 
Michigan diatricta exhibited wide variation a*)ng their achoola on baaic akilla 
achieve nent. 

A w>re complete recounting of 1969-70 reaulta ia available in certain 
of the reporta liated in the bibliography. 

PART II 

THE SECOND YEAR OF THE PROGRAM: 1970-71 



In Auguat, 1969, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction had 
introduced the initial thrust of the Michigan Educational Asaeaament Program 
by emphaairing that: 

the full implementation of a meaningful aaaeasment program 
will not be achieved in the |>eriod of one year. Nor will it 
be achieved without the cooperation and involvement of 
profeaaional educators and lay citizens. The task at hand 
ia a complex one and will necessitate systematic planning and 
development over a period of many months. The activities 
which will be undertaken during the 1969-70 achool year 
represent only a beginning step in a long-range program 
designed to provide better and more comprehensive information 
concerning the level, diatribution, and progress of education 
in the schools of our State. 

As was indicated in Part I, that beginning step was taiten in 1969-70. 

In this part of my statement, I shall describe the educational asaeaament 
program aa it was modified and carried out in ita second year, 1970-71. 

It is appropriate that, in introducing thia section of the paper, three 
important additions be mentioned. First, it ia the State Board of Education a 
intent to publicly release local assessment results from the 1970-71 program. 



Thia will insure that public officials and others will have access to this 
data — although the aaaessment data will be released to local superintendents 
prior to ita general publication. 

Second, it should be mentioned that 17.5 million dollars in State money 
was allocated to elementary achoola in 1970-71 according to criteria of social 
deprivation and pupil performance from the 1969-70 educational aaseaament. 
That is, schools with concentrations of low-achieving and low socioeconomic 
status children— aa determined by the 1969-70 educational assessment were 
provided compensatory money to improve their instructional programs. 
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Finally, it should ^ pointed out that the 1970-71 asseosnent plana 
benefited from a great deal of involvetoent of local citizens and educators. 
Probably no major program operated by this Department has received more 
scrutiny and discussion than the educational assessment effort. This involve- 
ment accounted for many improvements which, we believe, resulted in an 
improved administration of the 1970-71 Michigan Educational Assessment Program. 

Objectives of the 1970-71 Michigan Educational Assessment Program 

Following the pattern set in 1969-70, the 1970-71 Michigan Educational 
Assessment Program gathered, analyzed, and reported three basic kinds of 
information descriptive of educational systems; (1) information regarding 
students* background characteristics; (2) information regarding school and 
school district educational resources; and (3) information regarding student/ 
school performance (including data descriptive of attitudes, dropout rate, 
and achievement in the basic skills). Again, following the 1969-70 pattern, 
this information was gathered from three basic sources: (1) an anonymous 

pupil background and attitude questionnaire which was administered to all 
fourth and seventh grade public school students; (2) records held in the 
Department of Education; and (3) a basic skills achievement battery that was 
administered to all fourth and seventh grade public school students. One 
important modification should be noted regarding the 1970-71 basic skills 
achievement battery, ihe 1970-71 achievement battery was lengthened to 
ensure that it would be reliable enough so that results from it could be 
reported for individual students (the 1969-70 achievement battery was reliable 
only for group reporting). 

Four basic objectives were set for the 1970-71 Michigan Educational 
Assessment Program. Each of these is discussed below in some detail. 
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Providinp ; State Uvel Publi c Information 

Again, follcwlng the pattern set in 1969-70. the firat objective of 
the 1970-71 Michigan Educational A.aea.nent Program was to provide members 
of the State Board of Education, the Executive Office, and the legislature 
with information needed for allocating the State’, educational resources in 
a manner b at calculated to equalize and improve the quality of educational 

opportunities for all children in the State. 

The very first report in the educational assessment series made the 
asBumption that "the most important education-related problem facing the 
State-and Indeed the nation-i. the inequitable distribution of school 
district performance levels and their correlates." 

in order to meet the first objective of the educational assessment 
program, answers to three basic questions were sought. The questions and 
methodologies that were used in answering them are presented below. 

1. Mh£t i» the fevel °1 «hills achievement and of other e^- 

cation.1 ...easment mea.j^ in Michian and in Michia»lla cogauni^ and 
district types ? An explanation of Michig«»'s connunity and district types 
r,a presented in Figure 2 on page 13. The first question will be answered 
by displaying susnary data for each of Michlgm.'. community and district 
types. Thus, it will be possible to understand difference, on the educational 
-measure, between, aay. metropolitan core cities and urban fringe .re... Tbi. 
information will be derived separately from district-level, school- level, and 

individual student data. 

2. Do school districts (or achggla) that scoML in ^ UEESI (°£ 
middle , or lower) third of a ranking of Michigan di.trma . (or school.) on 
composite achievement also score relatively high (or in the mi^. or 
relatively low) on certain other assessment measures? The first question 
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seeks to explore the level of educational sssecsment measures in Michigan 
and In Michigan's connunlty and district types. It Is the purpose of the 
second question to describe how certain measures are distributed In Michigan. 
Ihe fundamental difference between the two qucatlons Is that the first seeks 
to determine the level of each educational assessment measure Independently; 
the second seeks to determine the distribution of measures ^ terms of 
district (or school) scores on achievement. 

The methodology for snsverlng this question Is as follows: (1) the 

average achievement scores of districts (or schools) In the top, middle, and 
bottom thirds of a distribution of Michigan districts (or schools) will be 
computed; (2) the average score on other assessment measures will be computed 
for those districts (or schools) fslllng Into esch third by achievement; and 
(3) the scores will be graphically portrayed In tabular form. 

It Is planned that similar distributions will be made in terms of 
district (or school) scores on socioeconomic status. Ihls will make it 
possible to understand, for example, whether or not those Michigan districts 
that score relatively high on socioeconomic status score — on the average— 
relatively high on basic skills achievement. 

3. What Is the level of basic skills achievement and of other edu “ 
cat lonal assessment measures In each of Mlchlgan*s school districts ? As was 
noted earlier. It ir ‘;'fnned that local district assessment results will be 
publicly reported In 1970-71. Most of tho educational measurea will be 
reported In three wajs In this report. First, a score will be reported for 
each measure In "row" form. For example, the percent of teachers with 
masters degrees, the average years of teaching experience, the pupil- teacher 
ratio , the K-12 Instructional expense per pupil (In dollars), and the average 
score of students on reading will be reported. Second, these 




scores will be 
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V. 




reported In terms of their position on a pjrcentlle distribution of Michigan 
school districts. Third, scores will be reported in the form of a decile 
distribution indicating the percent of fourth and seventh grade pupils who 
scored in each decile on composite achievement. 

Information to answer the above three questions will provide the State 
with valuable information regarding the level, distribution, and equality 
of educational programs and student performance in Michigan. This information 
will be useful as deliberations are held regarding the allocation of State 
resources and the design of major educational programs. 



The second objective of the 1970-71 educational ascessment program was 
to provide citizens and educators in every school system with basic infor- 
mation regarding their district and its schools. Thia information will 
assist them in making local decisions regarding the allocation of resources 
and the design of educational programs. 

As was indicated above, several studies have shown differences in 
educational offerings among the State's school districts. Those studies 
and others— have also shown disparities in educational program offerings 
within school districts. For example, Sexton in her study of a large 
Michigan city, provided evidence of significant class-related differences in 
the quality of educational programs among schools. 

Data from large-scale educational assessment efforts are also useful 
in the improvement of all aspects of educational curricula. For example, 
assessment information can identify strengths and weaknesses in certain 
areas of school performance. 

Local educators have been provided with assessment information and 
explanatory materials from the 1970-71 educational assessment. TWo basic 
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kinds of explanatory materials were provided: (I) norm tables that may be 

used to display local assessment data and (2) information that explains the 
meaning of the assessment measures, their limits, and their uses. Itiese 
materials may be used to answer two questions at the local level. Itiese 
questions and tentative methodologies to answer them are presented below. 

1 . What is the level of basic skills achievement and of other edu - 
cational assessment measures in the school district in relation to other 
districts ? Local educators may answer this question by displaying daca for 
their school district on norm tables that were provided together with 1970-71 
educational assessment results. 

2. What is the level of basic skills achievement and of other edu - 
cational assessment measures in each school of the school district ? Local 
educators may answer this question by displaying data for each school of 
their district. Again, norm tables were provided for this purpose together 
with 1970-71 educational assessment results. These data should help indicate 
which schools within a district have most need for additional educational 
resources and improved educational programs. 

Providing Information to Students and Parents 

Ttie third objective of the 1970-71 program was to provide school 
districts with basic information regarding students that will help the 
students, their parents, and educators to assess their progress. Additionally, 
this information was used by districts to identify students who have extra- 
ordinary need for assistance to Improve their competence in the basic skills* 

Act 36 of the Public Acts of 1970 states that the Michigan Educational 
Assessment Program shall identify students "who have extraordinary need for 
assistance to improve their competence in the basic skills." It further 
states that the Department of Education "shall provide remedial assistance 
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programs, as funds are made available by law to school districts to raise 
competencies In basic skills of students Identified (in the above statement)."* 
Local educators will be able to answer one question regarding each 
student who completes the basic skills achievement battery. 

1 , What is the level of educational attainment in the basjx slyjj^ of 
each child who completes the basic skills achiejrement battery? As was 
mentioned above, individual achievement results will be scored and reported 
in terms of the pupil's relation to other pupils who complete the battery. 

Most schools will have a number of students who are not able to read, write, 
and/or perform arithmetical operations at desired levels. It is probable 
that these children will not be able to fully participate in American society 
without an understanding of basic skills. Therefore, all local district 
officials must seek an answer to a most importent question: What can ^ done 

to insure that every child who attends school reaches an accepta b l e 55 °tery 
of the basic skills ? The mere asking of this question will not by itself 
insure that all children will learn how to read, write, and compute. Nor can 
it be expected that the State Board of Education can answer the question for 
a local school district. Each local district must decide for itself how it 
can best allocate its educational resources and design its educational program 
so that all regular students are prepared for participation in American 
aocietys 

Providing information Regarding the Progre ss of Education 

The final objective of the 1970-71 assessment effort was to provide 
citizens, the State Board of Education, the Executive Office, and the Legis- 
lature with information regarding the progress of the Michigan educational 

*During the 1971-72 school year, $23 million will be allocated for such 
programs utilizing 1970-71 assessment results as the measure of need. 
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system as a whole, the progress of its school districts, and the progress of 
its schools over a period of years. 

As was stated above, a most Important question facing the State — and 
local school districts— Is the equalization and Improvement of educational 
programs and student performance. By conducting an annual educational assess- 
ment it will be possible to measure the degree to which equalization and 
Improvement are actually taking place. 

In order to facilitate comparisons over time, parts of future educational 
assessment batteries will be similar to the one administered in 1969-70. 
Additionally, many of the measures descriptive of educational resources will 
be similar or identical on an annual basis. 

Two basic questions will be used as a guide to the fourth objective. 

These questions and tentative methodologies to answer them are provided below. 

1 . the level and distribution of basic skills achievement and p^f 
other educational assessment measures improving over time among the State *s 
school districts ? This question is concerned with both the level and dis- 
tribution of educational assessment measures. It will be possible to 
ascertain improvement in the level of basic skills performance by comparing 
the percent of children who are able to perform at desired levels in the 
basic skills over time. It will be possible to ascertain improvement in the 
distribution of educational assessment measures by comparing scores of high 
and low districts over time. That is, it will be possible, for example, to 
ascertain whether or not low achieving districts are improving their position 
relative to other districts over time. 

2. Is the level and distribution of basic skills achievement and of 
other educational assessment measures im proving over time .. within the State^*s 
school districts? Tlie above question is concerned with the state-wide level 
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and distribution of educational assesament raeaaurea. This queatlon is also 
concerned with the quality and equity of educational opportunities— but at 
the local level. Hence each district will be able to tell how much its 
educational program is improving over time by comparing the assessment results 
from its schools on an annual basis. 

A Final Word on the 1970-71 Educational As sessment Program 

During the late summer and autuim of 1970, a number of meetings 
regarding educational assessment were held with interested and knowledgeable 
persons. A primary purpose of these meetings was to improve the Michigan 
Educational Assessment Program. For example, seven regional educational 
assessment meetings were conducted during the aumner— in part to obtain 
reaction to the 1969-70 educational assesament effort and in part to gather 
suggestions for improving the 1970-71 effort. These meetings were hosted by 
intermediate school district superintendents in Flint, Grandville, Marquette, 
Mason, Pontiac, Portage, and Traverse City and were attended by an estimated 
one-thouaand people. 

Four invitational meetings were held in the autumn for the specific 
purpose of considering improvements in the 1970-71 program: an all-day meeting 
of nationally-recognized experts in measurement and evaluation; two half-day 
meetings with selected staff of the Department of Education; and a half-day 
meeting with approximately twenty Michigan educators. 

Additionally, five panels of educators were convened to consider 
various aspects of the 1970-71 educational assesament battery. Separate 
panels reviewed the reading , mechanics of written Engli^, mathemajics, and 
socioeconomic background portions of the battery. A final panel reviewed 
a second draft of the entire achievement battery. , . 
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It should also be mentioned that staff of the Department's Research, 
evaluation, and Assessment Services have visited numerous local school 
systems and have been invited to speak to a number of groups and organizations 
regarding educational assessment in Michigan. Groups that requested speakers 
included associations of school board members, principals, teachers, and 
directors of curriculum. 

Finally, staff discussed the educational assessment program with members 
of the State Board of Education, interested legislators, and representatives 
of the Governor's office on several occasions* 

As a result of these meetings, a number of changes were made in the 
Michigan Educational Assessment Program. There were three major changes in 
the 1970-71 version of the educstional assessment effort. First, the 
1970-71 objectives were spelled out in greater detail than they were in the 
prior year, the objectives of the 1969-70 program were similar to those 
proposed for the 1970-71 year; hewever, over the ensuing twelve months, the 
program's objectives were much more clearly spelled out as the program received 
considerable discussion from citizens and educators. 

Second, the basic skills portion of the 1970-71 educational assessment 
battery was sufficiently reliable to allow reporting of individual children's 
scores at grades four and seven. This means that it was possible to report 
to the local school district the results for each child who completed the 
battery. (Note that the student background portion of the battery was given 
separate ly^and anonymously. Students were not identified on this portion 
of the battery.) • 

Third, the program was expanded in 1970-71 to include a number of 
additional measures. Several new school resource measures were included. 
Additionally, several new student/school performance measures, as shown in 
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Figure 3, were used including attitude measures and a diotrict measure of 
dropout rate. The latter measure was compiled from the Department's annual 
dropout study. 

We are currently in the process of analyzing and reporting the data 
from the 1970-71 program. As of this date, two reports, with accompanying 

data, have been published: (1) Individufl Pupi l Report: Explanatory 

Materials ; and (2) Local School and District Report: Explan atory Materials. 

The remaining reports In the 1970-71 series are either in press or currently 
being drafted. These reports include: (1) Public Report of Local District 

Results ; (2) Levels of Educational Performance and Related Facto rs in Michigan; 

( 3 ) Distribution of Educational Performance and Related Factors i n Michigan; 

(4) Educational AssesemBnt; A Comparison of the First Two Years ResuUs ; 

(5) Educational Assessment: Results by District Si^ ; and (6) Educational 
Asees^^"ftn^! Technical Reports 1970-71. 
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FIGURE 3 



A LIST OF THE TWEHn-FIVE MEASURE^- REPORTm 
AT THE DISTRICT OR SCHOOL LEVELS 

measures district school 



I, School Raaourcea 



A. Himan Retourcas 

(1) Pupil-Prof eSBlonil Instructional Staff Ratio* 

(2) Puptl-Tascher Ratio 

(3) Percent of Teachers with Five or More Years Experience* 
lu) Average Years Teaching Experience 

(5) Percent of Teachers with Masters Degree 

(6) Percent of Teachers Earning $11|000 or More* 

(7) Average Salary of Teachers (1969-70) 



(8) State Equalized Valuation per Resident Pupil (1969-70) 

(9) Local Revenue per Pupil (1969-70) 

(10) State School Aid per Pupil (1969-70) 

(11) K-12 Instructional Expense per Pupil (1969-70) 

(12) Total Current Operating Expense per Pupil (1969-70) 

II. Student Background 

(13) Percent of Racial-Ethnic Minority Students* 

(U) Students' Estlnate of Socioeconomic Status 

HI. School/Student Performance 

A. Attitude Measures 

(15) Importance of School Achievement 

(16) Self-Perception 

(17) Attitude Toward School 

B. Basic Skills Measures 

(18) Vocabulary 

(19) Reading 

(20) Mechanics of Written English 

(21) Mathematics 

(22) basic Skills Composite Achievement 

C. Dropout Rate 

(23) School Dropout Rate* 

IV, School or District Size 

(24) Number of Students In School* 

(25) District State Aid Meabershlp 
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PART III 

THE THIRD YEAR OF THE PROGRAM: 1971-72 

In dlBcuasing our plans for the 1971-72 Michigan Educational Asaeaament 
Program, it is appropriate to digress for a moment and deacribe a larger 
effort now being undertaken by the State Board of Education and the Department 
and in which the educational aaaeasment program plays a key role. In response 
to the changing demands being placed upon education, we are currently under- 
taking the development and impletnentation of a major new thruat for the 
Department in the delivery of educational services. This new thrust Is 
designed around a process or a model having six basic elements or steps, 
and is aimed at achieving genuine educational reform and, thereby, improved 
education for all children, youth, and adults in Michigan. Very briefly, 
the aix basic elements or steps in the process are: 

(1) The Identification of Comaon Goals 

(2) The Development of Performance Objectives 

(3) The Assessment of Needs 

(4) The Analysis of Delivery Systems 

(3) Evaluation of Programs 

(6) Reconmendatlona for Improvement 

We view this aix-step process as being applicable to the entire State edu- 
cational system. We believe it can serve as a guide for the overall 
activities of the Department, for the activities of each of the major service 
areas within the Department, for the activities of intennedlate districts, 
for the activities of local school districts, for activities within a school 
building, and— for that matter— for activities planned around the individual 
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child. 
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While the elements are not in themselves novel and generally make up 
the problem-solving activities in which teachers, administrators, and edu- 
cators engage, the commitment of a state's entire educational system to such 
a program of coordinated improvement is new. However, we well realize that 
the assumption of responsibility by individuals at all levels of the 
educational system — state, intermediate, and local — must accompany this 
commitment if the program is to be carried forward. 

Also new is the understanding that this program will continue to guide 
the efforts of Michigan education in the years ahead. It is not a program 
which has a beginning and an end. Rather, it provides direction for the 
continuing Improvement of the educational system. It is a method for 
organizing the state's educational resources in an ongoing effort and 
beginning, in fact, to manage the educational enterprise rather than have 
it manage us. 

A large part of the stimulus for change in Michigan — as in many other 

states — has been the ever increasing call for accountability in education. 

And central to our new thrust in Michigan is the concept of accountability, 

which our State Superintendent has defined as; 

. . . the guarantee that all students without respect 
to race, income, or social class will acquire the 
minimum school skills necessary to take full advantage 
of the choices that accrue upon successful completion 
of public schooling, or we in education will describe 
the reasons why. ^2 

Such a definition requires that we first have an answer to the question, 
*'What is it that the schools should do? What is it that schools should be 
held accountable for?" The first two elements or steps in the model-^the 
identification of common goals and the development of ’ performance objectives 
are designed to provide answers to this basic question. The third element 
in the model which calls for an assessment of needs, addresses itself to 
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the question, '*Where are we in relation to our goals and objectives? What 
are our unmet needs?" The fourth step calls for an analysis of existing 
delivery systems or programs. The fifth step — closely linked with step 
four — requires the evaluation and testing of existing programs, or newly 
developed programs, to determine if they are successful in achieving their 
stated objectives. The sixth step follows logically^namely, what suggestions 
and Bound recommendations can be made for Improving our delivery systems or 
programs so that needs are better met and the system progresses toward the 
attainment of Its goals. 

Ob.lectives of the 1971-72 Michigan Educational 
Assessment Program 

Hie Immediate goal of the Michigan Educational Assessment Program Is 
to provide educational decision-makers throughout Michigan with basic 
Information regarding the State's educational system. As was discussed in 
Part II, four objectives were drawn from this goal and guided by the Michigan 
Educational Assessment Program in 1970-71. 

Since the State Board's adoption In 1971 of the six-point program 
for educational improvement, the role of the Michigan Educational Assessment 
Program has been further clarified and the four objectives further defined. 

As in 1970-71, the 1971-72 objectives Identify the individuals and groups 
for whom assessment information is provided and the uses for which the 
information is intended. The further definition has occurred in describing 
the uses In terms of the role of assessment in the activities of the State 
Board's six-point program. In general, assessment information is intended 
for use in the third element, needs assessment, and the fourth element, 
delivery system analysis. Since the Board's program is appropriate to and 
applicable at all levels of educational governance and instruction and since 
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the information requirements vary at the different decision-making levels, 
assessment information must be readily usable by individuals and groups at 
these levels . 

In order to further the activities of the third and fourth elements 
of the State Board's six-point program, the 1971-72 Michigan Educational 
Assessment Program will again gather and report three basic kinds of infor- 
mation which describe Michigan's educational system; (1) school and school 
district characteristics (including student population and background 
characteristics); (2) educational resources (including data descriptive of 
finances, instructional staff, educational programs, and educational 
practices; and (3) student and school performance (including data descriptive 
of attitudes, dropout rate, and achievement in basic skills). 

It is again planned that this information will be gathered from three 
sources: (1) an anonymous pupil background and attitude questionnaire 

which will be administered to all fourth and seventh grade' public school 
students; (2) records held in the Department of Education; and (3) a basic 
skills achievement battery^ that will be administered to all fourth and 
seventh grade public school students. Figure 4 displays a tentative list 
of the measures to be reported in the 1971-72 program. 

Providing State Level Public Information • 

The first objective of the 1971-72 Michigan Educational Assessment 
Program will be to provide the State Board of Education, the Executive 
Office, the Legislature, and citizens with information which contributes to 
an understanding of the educational needs of Michigan's school children and 
the analysis of the educational system's responses to these needs. 

In recent years, it has become increasingly evident to both professional 
educators and' the general citizenry that reliable information concerning 
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FIGURE 4 



A TENTATIVE LIST OF THE TWENTY-FOUR MEASURES TO BE REPORTED 
AT THE DISTRICT OR SCHOOL LEVELS 
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MEASURES 



DISTRICT SCHOOL 



I, School Resources 

A. Human Resources 

(1) Pupil-Professional Instructional Staff i Ratio 

(2) Pupil-Teacher Ratio 

(3) Average Years Teaching Experience 

(4) Percent of Teachers with Master's Degree 

(5) Average Contracted Salary of Teachers 

B. Financial Resources 

(6) State Equaliied Valuation per Resident Pupil (1970-71) 

(7) Local Revenue per Pupil (1970-71) 

(8) State School Aid per Pupil (1970-71) 

(9) K-12 Instructional Expense per Pupil (1970-71) 

(10) Total Current Operating Expense per Pupil (1970-71) 

(11) Elementary Instructions! Expense per PupU (1970-71)* 

II, Student Background 

(12) Percent of Racial-Ethnic Minority Students 

(13) Students- Estimate of Socioeconomic Status 

III, School /Student Performance 

A* Attitude Measures 

(14) Importance of School Achievement 

(15) Self-Perception 

U6) Attitude Toward School 
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B. Basic Skills Measures 

(17) Vocabulary and Relationships 

(18) Reading 

(19^ Mechanics of Written English 

(20) Mathematics 

(21) Composite Achievement 
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C, Dropout Rate 

(22) School Dropout Rate (1970-71) 

IV, School or District Sire 

(23) Number of Students in School 

(24) District State Aid Membership ^ 

*These measures are newly added since the 1970-71 educational 
program* 
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progress in education is scarce. As the costs of education climb and property 

taxes become more burdensomei the demand for performance indicators in the 

field of education increases. Ralph Tyler writes: 

In making wise decisions, dependable information about 
the progress of education is essential; without it we 
scatter our efforts too widely and fail to achieve our 
goals. Although we recognize the need, we have not yet 
met it. We do not now have the comprehensive and 
dependable data required. We have reports on numbers 
of schools, buildings, teachers, and pupils; we have 
data on the monies expended; but we lack sound and 
adequate information on educational results. Because 
dependable data are not available, the public relies on 
personal view, distorted reports, and Journalistic 
impressions in forming its opinion, and the schools are 
both frequently attacked and frequently defended on the 
basis of inadequate evidence. Only a careful, consistent 
effort to obtain valid data about the progress of American 
education will correct this situation. 

In order to meet the first objective of the educational assessment 
program, answers to two specific questions will be sought. These questions 
and the tentative methodologies that will be used in answering them are 
presented below. 

i* t are the levels of basic skills ach ievement and of other 
educational assessment measures in Michigan , in Michigan*! community type 
and district sizes , and in each of Michigan’s school districts ? Educational 
assessment will provide information from which answers to this question may 
be drawn for the State and the State's coninunity type and district sizes in 
the form of tables displaying summaries of the data. By using these tables, 
it will be possible to compare the levels on the same measures of districts 
in different types of communities and of districts with different sizes of 
student population. 

Information descriptive of individual districts for each of the assess- 
ment measures will be presented in tables which list districts alphabetically 
by conmunity type served. The measures will be reported in two or three ways. 
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Fir»t, a acore will be reported for each meaaure. For example, the Percent 
of teacher! with master'a decree!, the average yean of teaching experience, 
the pupil-teacher ratio , the K-12 inatructional expense per pupil (in dollars), 
and the average score of students on reading will be reported. Second, these 
scores will be reported in terms of their position on a percentile distribution 
of Michigan school districts.’ Third, the percent of fourth and seventh grade 
students who scored in each decile on composite achievement will be reported 
for each district. 

2. Do associations exist among the educational asseasroant measure, a? 
Information to answer this question will be provided in tables which display 
correlation coefficients computed for each pair of educational assessment 
measures. 

information contained in these tables will enable a further under- 
standing to be had of the associations among such measures on percent 
teachers with master*a degrees and basic skills compos ite achievement.: 

Although this information cannot support hypotheses of cause and effect among 
the measures, it will point out areas that merit further and more intensive 
examination. This will be helpful ^'in the analysis of the State's educational 
delivery system since this activity will identify, among other things, 
relationships among specific kinds of resource allocations and the equality 
of educational opportunities for the State's school children. 

Providing information to Local School Systems 

The second objective of the 1971-72 educational assessment program 
will be to provide citizens and educators in every school system with 
information regarding their district and its schools. This information will 
contribute to an understanding of the educational needs of their district's 
school children and the analysis of their district's responses to these needs. 
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As was indicated earlier, several studies have shown differences in 
educational offerings among the State's school districts. Those studies— 
and others — have also shown disparities in educational program offerings 
within school districts. 

Data from large-scale educational assessment efforts are also useful 
in the improvement of all aspecta of educational curricula* For example, 
assessment information can identify strengths and weaknesses in certain areaa 
of school performance. 

It is planned that local educators will be provided with assessment 
information and explanatory materials from the 1971-72 educational assessment* 
IWo basic kinds of explanatory' materials will be provided: (1) norm tables 

that may be used to display local assessment dataj and (2) information that 
explains the meaning of the assessment measures, their limits, and their 
uses. 

The educational as^'essment materials may be used to answer two questions 
at the local level* These questions and tentative methodologies to answer 
them are presented below* 

I* What are the levels of basic skills achievement and of other edu - 
cational asaessment measures in the school district in relation to other 
districts ? Local educators may answer this question by displaying data for 
their school district on norm tables that will be included with the 1971-72 
^educational assessment reaults* 

1* are the levels of basic skills achievement and of other edu - 

cational assessment measures in each school of the school district ? Local 
educators may answer this question by displaying data for each school of 
their district. Again, norm tables will be provided for this purpose 
together with 1971-72 educational assessment results* These data should 






hfl VC' need of addl tlonil educa t ional 



indlcatn which schnolfl within a district 
resourena und improved educational proijrania* 

TWO points made previously are especially relevant here. First, it is 
the re.ponsibility of local official, to apply the State Board of Education's 
sOc-element program to their district. Second, the findings of the Michigan 
Educational A.aessment Program should be used as guides for local official, 
as they investigate in detail the responsiveness of their district to it. 
student.' need, in term, of agreed upon performance criteria. The infoivmtion 
provided to answer this question should highlight those areas requiring 
special attention in local effort, to apply the Board's program. 

Providing Tnfomiatlon to Students and Paren t 

The third objective of the 1971-72 program will be to provide school 
districts with basic information regarding students that will help the 
students, their parents, and educators to ...ess their progress. Additionally, 
this information will be used by district, to identify students who have 
extraordinary need for assistance to improve their competence con.iitent Kith 

the agreed upon performance objectlvea. 

Information regarding the educational needs of individual children can 
assiat profe.aional educator, to design iixdlvidu.lly appropriate learning 
experiences for children and youth. Such information is particularly useful 
in identifying students who have unuaual need for assistance to improve 
their performance in essential skill are... Most school, have a number of 
students who are not able to read, write, and/or deal with mathematical 
concept, at desired levels. It 1. probable that these children will not be 
able to participate fully in American society without ability in the basic 
skill.. Following the State Board's aix-polnt program, all local di.trlct 
officials have the responsibility of seeking an answer to a moat important 
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queatlon: What can be done to enaure that everjf ch^ wt^ atten d s , achool 

develops compe tence ^ the basic skills? 

The data on individual levels of competence reported by the Michigan 
Educational Aaseasment program will identify students whose needs are not 
preaently being net. It la then up to local officials to Inveatlg.te the 
specific needs of these students and the lesponalveness of the district's 
programs to these needs# 

Local educators will be able to answer one question regarding each 

student who completes the achievement battery. 

1. What are the levels of educational attainment of each child who 
completes the achievement battery ? Individual achievement results will be 
reported In terms of: (1) the pupil's scores on the different sections of 

the battery, and (2) the pupil's relation to other pupils who complete the 
battery. 

Providing Intormation Regarding th e Progress of Education 

Ihe final objectives of the 1971-72 sssesssmnt effort will be to 
provide cltlrens of Michigan with information regarding the progreas of the 
Michigan educational system aa a whole, and the progress of ita achool 
districts and schools over a period of years. 

Aa was stated several times previously, a saost Important queatlon 
facing the Stste-and local achool diatrlcts-ls the equalisation and 
improvamant of educational programs and student performance. By conducting 
an annual educational assessment it will be possible to measure the degree 
to which equalisation and Improvement are actually taking place. 

In order to facilitate comparisons over tine, parts of future edu- 
cational assessment batteries will be similar to those administered In 
1969-70 and 1970-71. Additionally, many of the neasurea descriptive of 
educational resources will be similar or Idantlcal on an annual basis. 
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tuo queitloni will be uaed ae a guide to the fourth objective, tbeae 
questions and tentative methodologies to answer them sre provided below. 

1. Are the levels of achievement and of other educstional assessment 
measures improving over time among the State's school district^? This 
question is concerned with the level of educstionsl assesssient measures. 

It will be possible to ascertain Improvement in the level of performance by 
comparing the percent of children who perform at particular levels in the 
basic aklllt over tine. 

2s Are the leveli of achievament and of other educational aaseiiaent 
acaiurea Improving over tiw within the Statela echool dUtrlcta? The above 
question la concerned with the state-wide level of educational assessment 
measures* This question Is also concerned with the quality and equity of 
educational opportunities— but at the local level. Hence each district will 
be able to tell how much Its educational program Is Improving over time by 
comparing the sssessmsnt results from Its schools on an annual basis. 



As was Bsntloned esrller, assessment programs Ideally can serve two 
basic purposes! (1) they can provide Information to help In making decisions 
the sllocstlon or distribution of educational resources g and 
(2) they hopefully ml^t provide additional Information to help In making 
decisions regarding the structuring or setting-up of major educational 



One of the major problems facing Aamrlcan public education Is the way 
in which resources are distributed among school districts— and for that 



figures from the National Education Association Indlcats that some states 
spend, on the average. In excess of $1,200 per pupil while others spend as 
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ing schools within districts* On ths national level, the latest 
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little M $400 per pupil. The aituation in Michigan ia not much different. 
Aa noted previoualyi aeveral recent aurveya have documented the mal- 
distribution of educational opportunity in Michigan. An educational 
aaaeaanent program can provide data that highlight! this problem. A State 
aaaaaament program can indicate the relative levela of perfonaance and of 
factora ralatad to performance in different cowunity types and geographic 
areas— -for example^ betveen the inner-city and the auburb. It alao can 
show difference! betveen classes of schools— for example, schools in 
relatively affluent neighborhoods sa compared to achools In poor neighbor- 
hoods— or differences betveen schools whose children perform well or poorly^ 
This type of data highlights the problem and, presumably, puts the problen 
into the political arena where it can be dealt with— and, as you are ao 
very well aware, the very essence of politics is how resources are 
distributed— no matter how we define resources. And, If an saseasment ia 
conducted on a periodic basis, it can show progress toward— or away from— 
a more equitable distribution of education. 

A second major problem we all face— sod I think this is the problem 
with which educators are most concerned— la how to construct the beat 
program or curriculum for children. Ve need two kinds of Information to 
get at this problen. First, ve need to know what sorts of things children 
know— knd don't know— ao we can decide what areas to address. Secondly, 
ve need to know what aorta of things are related to student performs nee in 
schools ao that ve nay appropriately modify programs, curricula, and 
envlronamnta. Information for the first purpose can be provided at State, 
district, school, and even Individual pupil levels. That is, ve can 
provide information about the kinds of skills and knowledges the children 
of the Stats have; the children of a district have; or the children of s 
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schcol have. We also can Indicate what general aorta of thlnga an Individual 
child knowa or dooan't know. Ihla Information In conjunction with the 
information a dlatrlct or achool already haa can be ureful In aettlng major 



related to atudent performance— be they achool verlablea or atudent back- 
ground verleblea-we would have a atart on knowing how to modify the achoola 
and their environment to meet curricular objectlvea. 

But thla laat atatement, I well reallae. la-at thla point In our 
hlatory— not much more than an optlmlatlc expreaalon of where we In education 
would like to be. Aa countleaa atudlea have ahown, It la very difficult to 
dlatlngulah between the Influence of the atudent'a aoclal background and the 
influence of the achool. Thla makea It difficult. If not Impoaalble. to tell 
In any apeclflc way how much of a change can be produced In certain achool 
outcoMa by ayatamatlcally altering achool characterlatlca auch aa the amount 

and kind of training racalved by teachera. 

I have, In my atatement, attempted to give you a broad bruah-atroke 
picture of our current educational aaaaaamant effort In Michigan— Including 
aome of the problema and alao aome of the promlaea Inherent In a large-acale 
aaaeaamant effort. I know I have not done juatlce to the topic. There la 
much more that could be aald, aa well aa much that could be written about 



TO paraphraae George Mayeake, we are embarking upon a long voyage 
Into an only partially explored ocean. The completion of that voyage will 
not automatically alleviate the educational problema facing the State; It 
will, however, provide further Information to thoae concerned with thoae 
problema. Uaed creatively, we feel that that Information can reault In 
l a pro v d aducatlon for Michlgtn chlldr«n« 



program or curr 



Icular goala. Now, If we alao knew what aorta of thlnga are 



our efforta In thla area. 
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p. 91. 

^ RatAlng of Michigan Public High School Dlatrlcto by Selected 
Financial Data^ 1968-69 (Lanalng, Hlchlgant Michigan Department of Education, 



p 

Some may aak, "Don't ve already have available reaulta from achieve- 
ment tea ting programa adalnlatered by local achool dlatrlcta? And cannot 
theae data be combined or aggregated for purpoaaa of atate-wlde aaaeaament?" 
Yea, there are achievement teat data available In moat local dlatrlcta. 
Hovever, theae data cannot be awanlngfully cood>lnad or aggregated on a 
atate-vlde baala for at leaat tvo baalc reaaona. Plrat, there la no uni- 
formity among Individual dlatrlct teatlng programa In terms of the grade 
levela tested. Some dlatrlcts admlnlater achievement teats at grades 2, 4, 

6, 8, 10, and 12. Othera administer the tests only at grades 3, 5, and 8. 
Still others admlnlater the batteries only at gradea 4, 5, and 6. Second, 
there la no uniformity among districts In the psrtlcular achievement batterlea 
they utilise. One dlatrlct may utilise the SRA achievement battery, vhlle 
another nay employ s battery developed by the California Test Bureau, vhlle 
still another employa the love Basic Skills battery. The point Is that 
scores from similar, but different, tests cannot be meaningfully added 
together. California, In Its Initial state-wide teatlng program, allowed 
freedom of selection from among sevmral approved taata to be administered 
by each achool dlatrlct and an attempt was then made to accumulate reaulta 
serosa dlstrlcta. The attempt was given up after three years* To provide 
Information useful on a atate-wlde baals, coemmn maaaursmsnt toola must be 
used. 
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Public Schools (Mew York; Viking Press, 1964). 

^^John W. Porter, "Tha Future of Accountability," in Proceedings of the 
Conference on Educational Accountability (Princeton! Educational Testing 
Service, 1971) p* J-1* 

^^Ralph W. Tyler, " Asssssina the Progress of Education ." paper presented 
at the symposium on Msasureasnt of Quality in Education st tha 132nd annual 
naating of the American Aasocistion for tha Advancament of Scienca, Berkeley, 
California, December 29, 1965* 
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Related Publicationa (cont'd) 
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Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for a most useful con- 
tribution, and wo look forward to seeing the product of your work. 

Dr. Kearney. Thank you. 

Senator Mondale. Our next witness this moming is Dr. Lawrence 
F. Read, superintendent of Jackson City public s(mools in Jackson, 
Mich. 

Wo are very pleased to have you with us this morning. 

STATEMENT OF DR. LAWRENCE F. READ, SUPERINTENDENT, 
JACKSON CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, JACKSON, MICH. 

Dr. Read. I am glad to be here. I have enjoyed this past testimony 
and I think that the comments that were made on the effort that the 
State is trying to do — I have never questioned the integrity of Mr. 
Kearney and his group l^cause they are good, substantial educators 
and I think they are trying to do what t^liey think is best. However, 
I have a profound disagreement with their approach and I think 
there are some basic dangers inherent in any kind of standardized 
testing. I suppose you might use the analogy of drugs. I know that 
drugs in some instances are good for the alleviation of individual 
illnesses, but uncontrolled they present a real danger to our society 
and I suspect that testing, in the respect that the State education 
department of Michigan is using it, poses a very real danger to 
education. 

I have prepared a written statement which I will summarize very 
briefly. 

Senator Mondale. We will put your full statement in the record* as 
though read and you can read it or you can summarize it. 

Dr. Read. Let me just summarize it very briefly and try to relate 
this to what Dr. Keamey has said. 

First of all, I think that many of the people in the State Education 
Department ^rt out with tlie assumption that what they are doing 
is new and revolutionaiy and constitute a great hope for the improve- 
ment of education, and I have to point out that the attempt to find 
answeis about quality education and so on through the use of stand- 
ardized normative toting is not anything new. It is not anything 
revolutionary. I characterize it as a rather reactionary, unprofessional 
attempt of getting at this problem of improving the quality of 
education. 

Tlio first stondardized tests in the United States were given in the 
Detroit public schools in 1911 by Professor Cortis of the University 
of Michigan, and this created such a splash back at that time that for 
about 30 years educators all over tlie country were striving to get data 
where they could measure the quality of education, tlie competence of 
school people, and the general level of districts on a comparative 
basis; and these efforts reached their zenith in the 1930’s when at that 
time there were 26 State and regional testing programs in operation 
in the country. 



pniMrfd gtatement. p. 0504. 
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Let mo point out that I think that the State confu^ 
in ^e way^ is used— for instance, Dr. Kearney spoke at ^at Icn^ 

that wo arc not using this for evaluative Ho^m^ro^e 5^ 

ceeded to tell how they were gouig to use this date to 
quality of education and so on. No matter how you 
It is placing a value or trying to make a judgment J? 
a program in a school system or a program an individual teacher 

presents. „ ^ 

STAxnARDizEn Testixo 

The only really significant component of the State assessment pn^ 
gram U ^ndai^iza t«ting. If I imdrrstand «'» 
word “assessment,” it is to place a value on something. Wh^ yw 
assess a niece of property for taxation, you arc placmg a value on 
?E,roiSJ^. S>, i^Sng tests, the State litenilly is tiyW to eva^ 
ate and make judgments, and any prote^ to the contra^ 
this true, because the data is published : the funds are ^*"9 
on th™ basis; the State is trying to 6nd out what constitutes good 

education and bad education. .• » r» fJi*» 

I was interested in Senator Hart s question to Dr. Kearney to the 
effect of do you know what this is, and he was rather pushed to answer 
wS it island I do not think anybody can give tfiat 
standard that you t^ to apply as a common 
is good and what is bad becomes ndiculousl v high or ntolOTsly 
forthc population that you are measuring, dependmg upon the num 
her of factors, so I think this is a reactionary apprMch. 

In ID.*!!. Harl Douglass, who was dean of the ^hool of - 

the Universitv of Colorado for many years, did an ® 

the effect of uniform teeing, on what happened m t*^® 
stitutions that were being tested. I point this out testing 

statement He found when vou went to a uniform system of t^ing, 
that it artificiallv determined educational objretives and *cnd^ to 
W the and I can already see results of this in the State 

of Michigan: people pulling back from new. creative^proCTams in an 
attempt te meet this ubiquitous search for qiialitv 
theTare fearful of how tl!e ^udents are ping to s^ow up on the t^^^ 
and this is going to reflect their ability*, tending to dwarf the _ • 

reducing him to the status of a tutor for examinations. It 
regimentation and mechani/^tion of the «®^tional p^ an^ 
just, what we do not want in education today. Tins is why we nave 

turned SO manv students ‘‘off.' . ^ i. • lAomincr 

It emphasized memorization as the »napr 
process and perhaps the only factor, and .it is my contention that the 

most important components of the learning 

able— motivation, feeling, attitude, and basically, the rapport tnat 
SiS^Kreen ?he teache^and the student. If the 
it may be the talent to recall, and I am not even sure of { f 

are recalling what someliody else thinks you ought to recall , out if 
there is anything that is being measured, this is what it is. 

•‘•The Effwrtt. Smt#- iin.I Xntionnl Tp«tln(r In SreonUarr S<^HX>l!>.•• f!ehnnl Renfir, 10.14. 
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It prevented adaptation of instruction to the needs of local school 
systems. It stimulated standardization and an undesirable uniformity. 
It emphasized only those educational outcomes that could Ik* meas- 
ured by objective tests and it created a serious barrier to growth, evolu- 
tion and iniproycment of education: and I think most importantly, it 
produced no evidence that greater educational efficiency resulted from 
Its operation. 

1930 STt*mK.s Rejected Testtn'o 

So. this is not a new idea and as a result of the studies of Ilouginss 
and others back in the 1930’s the concept of trying to find out answers 
to the quality of education through testing were generally rejected by 
educators : and I contend that even at this particular point’in time there 
is no professional organization that I know of that would support the 
present approach that is being used by the Michigan assessment pro- 
gram. 

On page 7 of my report. I point out 10 or 11 things that we know 
about the value of these tests. There is no such thing as the validit v of 
a test. Essentially, any tost is an authoritarian instrument based on 
what somebody thinks the child ought to know and how this can be 
measured; and quite frankly, I do not think there is anyone smart 
enough to develop the kind of tests that will get at this kind of infor- 
mation. Even in the cognitive domain I do not think this is possible. 
I was invited to come up and help write these tests, and I refused on 
the grounds that I am just not that bright, I cannot write a test that 
will relate to the program that is being offered in the iiuier-citv of 
Detroit with the program on Beaver Island or ^fcBain or any of these 
other various communities in Michigan. I just do not have that 
capability. 

There is no standardized test that we know of that can be used to 
judge the level of efficiency of any community or state or nation. They 
just do not exist and none of them were ever designed for this purpose. 
These tests may show individual differences among students, out can- 
not be used to assess the extent to which the students learned what the 
school attempted to teach. 

I think that one of the most devastating effects of testing is that it 
tends to label, and we know from research, that tests are terribly poor 
predictors of ability of minority group students. There is no relation- 
ship, and quite frankly, if I were a black parent and I had children in 
the schools. I would forbid them to take any of the tests, because, unfor- 
tunately. the establishment begins to label and attempts to gear pro- 
grams and attempts to create within the whole established order a 
whole group of second-class citizens, because the conclttsion is these 
children just do net have potential and we had better set up a lot of 
vocational or special courses for them, which almost demoralizes any 
aspirations that such children have for their education. 
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Testino— Tool, or Beii.wiowsm 

Basically. I oppose testing on a deep philosophical premise, I think 
that testing is a kev tool of the person who supfwrts the psycholc^y 
of behaviorism in the schools. If any of yon have had the opporUmiity 
of reviewing B, F. Skinners new book. Beyond Fiw^om and Dimnity. 
he savs quite bhintlv we just cannot afford freedom. He starts with the 
premise that man is essentially not free. What we ne^ to do is s^en- 
tificallv control the environment of young people. He even put his 
daughter in a box for the first 2 years of her life. I think this is an 

extremelv dangerous kind of philosophy. 

I happen to be a humanist. T happen to think that the only purpo» 
that Mucation serves is to help each person fir^ to know himself 
second, to respect himself, ano then, to become himself, whatever that 

"^ttohirHolt, who I think expresses better than anyone else ^e human- 
istic philosophv. said this very well, about testing. He ^id the only 
reason that we really test is to relieve our own anxieties. He ^ys there 
is no reason except to relieve our own anxieties and 
should constantly know what children arc Icaniing. i^at true cduca- 
tion requires of ns is faith and courage: faith that children ® 

make sense out of life and will work hard at it, and couj^ >et them 
do it without continiiallv poking, prodding, and meddling- 

Xow. as a teacher. I gave up on testing a long 
realized I was using this as a powerful conditioning kind of thing. Une 
time in mv own experience, instead of developing a te^ for 
dents, I asked them to write what they had learned and they wiild not 
stop writing liecaiise the learning process goes on all the time and 
it is influenced by many fretors. not just the teacher. 
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INTKOOUCTION 

"A cofl^reb«n»lve jnd continwln 9 testing program Is 
» powerful educational I ns tri^went** 

Waller Cook, Former Dean, 
College of Edtfcatlon 
University of Minnesota 

The Hfchigen Slat* Assessment program Is reactionary, unprofessional, ondemocra* 
tic, and If permitted to continue on Its present course mill cause Irreparable damage 
to public education In this state. Strong «ords, perhaps, but a point of view that 
uill be uell substantiated In the body of this report. 

The -ord assessment means evaluation and appraisal and no rational person mill 
deny the need to evaluate and appraise the progress of education. The truly profes- 
sional educator has always been and mill always be anxious and eager to assess educa- 
lional progress . 

It Is exceedingly unfortunate, therefore, that the Michigan State Education De- 
partment confuses assessment and appraisal **I th comparative testing. Despite pro- 
tests to the contrary, the fact re«ins that the only significant component of the 
current Hichigan Assessment Program is standardiied testing. 

To avoid confusion about terms, this report mill deal primarily ulth the compara- 
tive academic testing aspects of the lilchigan State Assessment Program because this. 

In effect. Is the program. The other components may have some minor academic signi- 
ficance but, for state officials, comparative academic testing Is really synonymous 

with assassrwnt • 

In this report. It mill be clearly established that the use of normative and com 
parative test data to determine uhat children have learned and hou we c.yn help them 
iearn rore Is not the real Intent of the Michigan Assessment Program. Comparative 
testing In the hands of any authority, no matter how benign It may be, wi 1 1 ultimate- 
ly be used to coerce. The threat of a test makes the student do his assignment; the 
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results of the test enable the authority to reward those wt>o do his bidding and punish 
those »4>o wi 1 1 not confona. 

(Tests arouse f^ar and satisfy greed) Left unchallenged in this area, there Is a 
strong possibility that the state will use this powerful instrument of testing to im- 
pose stringent, rigid, and unprofessional restraints on students, classroom teachers 
and local school districts. If the state assumes that testing can be used as a valid 
assessment instriaaent, then its returns will have to be used to force change. 

Perhaps this is necessary and it nay be unavoidable. Before it comes to pass, 
hcm#ever, the issues should be thoroughly defined, discussed and analyzed. 

This report has that purpose. 
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PAKT I 



the philosophic IHPIICATIONS 
OF 

STANDAROlZeO TESTING 



•M suspect that If we cen deliver the basic skills, we 
will find that the attitudes, the self estcee. the self 
concept and all of these peripheral areas will fall in- 
to place. When you teach a black kid, or Spanish speak* 

Ing kid or a poor white how to read and write, you are 
In effect teaching that kid a self concept that Is posi- 
tive and I don’t buy the arguwent that you have to 
spend a lot of time humanizing him.** 

John Porter, Michigan State 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction 

During very recent years the phlloso^>hy or psychology of behaviorism has had an 
amazing revival. Relying largely on the ^writings of B. F. Skinner, John Watson and 
others It Is the contention nf those who/ support this philosophy that education is 
simply one big Pavlovlan process of conditioning. 

The bahaviorist starts with the assumption that the Individual is essentially 
not free and as a consequence his learning nwst be highly directed by those who pre 
wise enough to know %*hat he must learn and how he nwst learn It. Usually, children 
ara conceived In terms of pieces of clay that must be shaped and molded by the omnis- 
cient authority. 

There Is little place foremotions, feelings, attitudes, Individuality or self 
Imaga In the bahavlorlst's plans for education. To hl«, these are peripheral, vague, 
and cannot be measured. Learning Is largely directed to the basic academic skills 
of reading, writing and number usage which are deemed sufficient for a constructive 
and competitive role In the economy and society as a whole. The bahaviorist Is deep- 
ly concerned with developing a system of education that will produce an Individual 
who can b^corm an efficient and well disciplined laborer In a technocratic and com- 
petitive world; hence, there Is frequent reference to making the school a microcosm 
of the society It serves. 
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This philosophy demands »n educational system that resorts to external and compet- 
itive devices such as marks, honor societies, certificates , plaques, and most impor- 
tant continuous and conitant testing to keep the learner and the teacher In lint. The 
behaviorlst, of course, cannot conceive of learning as its reward. He Is anxiety 
prone and does not believe that teachers and learners. If left to their cam devices, 
can possibly succeed. Because he cannot trust, he must make constant use of reward 
and punishment conditioning. Success In terms of conforming to the authority's value 
system Is rewarded and creativity expressed through nonconformity Is punished through 
the use of the aforementioned devices. 

In summary the behaylorist only views educational output in terms of acquisition 
of certain basic skills that are highly valued by the society. These skills are 
taught through a conditioning process that uses external competitive devices based on 
a reward and punishment psychology. Essential to this process Is a system of testing 
that flotivates better conditioning, limits the scope of the conditioning and gives 
the authority Information on how •♦ell or hot poorly the conditioning Is operating. 

All of this can be highly appealing to the inexperienced or unsophisticated obser- 
ver of the educational scene. It is a simple, precise and easily understood process 
which manifests many of the common homilies and prejudices of the prior conditioning 
of most adults. Unfortunately, since adults have been programmed In this way. If by 
chance they have been successful, they can hardly be expected to fault it. 

Erasnnjs , whom many historians regard as the first modern man, was an early noncon- 
formist who suggested t^.8t education was more than rote learning. In 1^97. he wrote: 



Since Erasmus, there have been numerous philosophers who have expressed in their 
own special way, the basic concept of huranism. In contrast to the behavlorlst, the 



"1 have no patience with the toacher who spends his 
time making students learn the rules of^granmar 
while neglecting the beauty, p<x«r, and scope of Ian 
guage." 
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humanist Is deeply concerned about individual man - his freedom, and his destiny. He 
does not believe that education exists merely to perpetrate an existing social order 
but, instead, sees education as a vehicle for Improving man and his capacity to live 
and Mork together. The humanist. In education, Is willing to deal with facts and 
knowledge organized into systematic subject areas, not for their own sake, but <^'ly 
as they Interrelate and contribute to individual learning. His only dogma is an un* 
wavering belief in the worth, basic goodness and dignity of each learner as a unique 
person with the capacity to grow and mature. 

The humanist educator accepts the learner as he is rather than what it is 
thought he should be, acknowledging that what he is Is neither to his credit nor con* 
damnation. For this reason the learner Is never Judged on ho# his talents compare 
with those of others but rather on how well he uses his talents. For the humanist, 
education has as its main purpose to help each learner kno# hlrxself, respect himself 
and become himself as he learns to work with and for othars. 

Humanistic philosophy regards skill development in the schools as incidental to 
broader humanistic goals. Learning experiences are geared to individual rather than 
group standards an an environment in «diich learning and achievement are their own re* 
wards. Skill development Is acquired from a self determined need and desire on the 
part of the individual student without external devices that compare reward and 
puni sh. 

Individual feeling, emotion, attitude, self concept and self image are the major 
concerns In this setting because they have a p<x#erful Influence on the learning pro* 
cess . 

The humanist Is forced to reject all testing unless It Is used to assist indlvi* 
dual learning. John Holt, In his book The Underachieving School , sunwnarizes this re* 
jection of testing very well in these words: 
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'T^ere U no reason except to rctttve our o#n enxiettes 
er>d Insecurity thjt mc sSould constantly kocM «<hat 
children are learning, t^at true eoucation requires 
of us Is faith and courage •* faith that children %<ant 
to Mke sense out of life and will work hard at it, 
courage to let then do it without continually poking, 
prodding and n^ddll^g.*' 

it should be recognited that, while the bulk of American tradition supports the 
humanistic approach not only in education but for all of major social problems, act* 
ua1 educational performance has been largely an expression of behaviorlst philosophy. 
It Is difficult indeed to find a truly humanistic educational model while bahavlor* 
ism abounds in public school classrooms and Is quite possibly the cause of much of 
the Current unrest in the schools. 

legitimate reform of education will require a serious and dedicated effort on 
the part of the professionals , in partnership with the public, to establish a truly 
hvmanistlc climate in the schools. This Is nothing new and has characteri zed every 
reform movement in education for at least five centuries. But the winds of change 
have Increased their velocity to the point where educators ne longer have live luxury 
of %*asting time pursuing Improper goals. 

At the very time education seems poised for some significant progress in the 
right direction, uniform testing loons as not only a detriment to reform but a mea* 
Sure that will further entrench a bahaviorlst system which has never »forked and can 
never work unless educators are willing to repudiate the basic democratic tradition 
regarding the dignity and worth of the individual. 

This is the hypocracy about which young people are so concerned today. 

This is the crux of the philosophic Issue Involved. 
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II 

WLICATIOHS rHOH EOUCATIONAL AEStAACM 
ACCAROINC 

STANDAROI2CO TESTING 



*•11 l» always uoreallsllc to exptcl l^a payoff fr« In 
siruclion will be apparent In the perfonwnce of learn 
ers at lest lla«." 



Robert t. Slake, Associate 
Director of the Center for 
Instructional Research and 
Curriculum Research, Uni* 
verslly of 111 Inols 



The desire to compile comparative data based on uniform testing has frequently 
trigued prof.**iona1 educator,. Horace Hann sugge.ted thi, possibility as far back as 
IMS. He rejected the idea because he ,000 perceived It, dangerous consequences. He 



later wrote: 



'Ve cannot drive our people up a dark 
though It be the right one, but we wist hang the sla 
rv lights of knowledge abjut It, and sh»# them not 
only the directness of its course but the beauty of 
the way that leads to It." 

Despite continuous rejection, the idea has persisted because it seems to satisfy 
a driv. - to excel, to -in, - to deeonstrate superiority - to impose or.es values on 
others. The efforts to garner co-^rative data from standardised testing reached 
their zenith In the mid 1930** 



systematic research and study of these programs convinced most professional educa- 
tors that normative data from standardised tests could never be used In making valid 
decisions because of their unreliability and misinterpretation. 

Han Douglass In his classic 193*. study entitled Effects, o^ State an^ 

al Testing on the Secondary School" identified the follo-ing major consequences of uni 

form testing: 
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1. It artltlcIaUy determined educational objectives 
and tended to freeze the curriculum 

2. It tended to dwarf the teacher reducing him to 
the status nf a tutor for examinations 

3. It mo*Ivated regimentation and mechanization of 
the educational process 

It emphasized memorization as the major factor In 
learning 

S. It prevented adaptation of Instruction to the 
needs of local school systems 

It stimulated standardizat Ion and an undesirable 
uni form! ty 

7. It emphasized only those educa«.’ona1 outcomes 
that could be measured by objective tests 

8. It created a serious barrier to growth, evolution 
and Improvement of education 

9. It produced no evidence that greater educational 
efficiency resulted from its operation 

Through the years, as a result of these and other findings, testing specialists 
turned their attention to the development of both diagnostic tests and general achieve* 
.Tient tests that measured correlates of learning rather than learning Itself. 

Most testing experts recognize that any general achlr.vef*«ent test Is essentially 
an authoritarian Instrument based primarily on the author’s Idea of %d>at should be 
learned and hof It should be measured. They are all quick to point out the fact that 
scores from such tests correlate only moderately with actual performance. Only the 
most blatantly connerclal testing specialist would contend that a standardized test 
can accurately assess %«hat a student Is capable of doing. Research has universally 
disclosed an abundance of errors and hazards that preclude the use of these results 
for assessing either the quality or progress of systems, groups or Individuals. It 
can be stated unequivocally that no one, at this point Ir time, has been able to elimi- 
nate testing errors. 
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Very briefly, objectivfj research has identified the following major weaknesses of 
standardized tests: 

1. There is no such thing as the validity of a test. No 
test is valid for all purposes In all situations, or 
for all groups of students. 

2. There is no standardized test that can be used to 
Judge the educational level of a community, state or 
nation nor were any ever constructed to serve such a 
function. 

3. Tests may measut^e individual differences anxjng students, 
but cannot be used to assess the extent that students 
have learned what the scho6l attempted to teach. 

Educational scholars, in seeking suitable Instruments 
for appraising educational achievement have examined 
and rejected all of the achievement tests commonly used 
in Amerl can schools . 

5. Test scores of Negroes are poor predictors of their per- 
formance and the error In prediction slights their po- 
tential ability; hence, any standard i zed achievement 
test produces an assessment procedure grossly inappro- 
priate. 

6. Uncritical acceptance of a test result Is not justified 
by either testing theory or testing research and will 
result In unwise decisions, 

7. There are no tests that can adequately measure listen- 
ing comprehension, ability to analyze, or motivation - 
all important factors in the learning process. 

8. Most human gifts and talents cannot be identified or 
measured In a standardized test, 

9> Testing specialists have not developed scales that des- 
cribe the similarity between teaching and testing; 
hence, we have no way to know how closely the tests 
match the Instruction, 

10. Interpretation of test results is frequently wrong. 

11. Many tests do a poor job of predicting futgre perfor- 
mance. 

The weight of evidence from research on this issue Is clearcut and overwhelming. 
Test results may be used as one tool in diagnosing Individual student learning problems. 



Normative data from such tests are so error laden and subject to so many variables that 
their use in assessment and decision making can be very dangerous. 



PART I I I 



COMMON SENSE PERCEPTIONS ABOUT 
STANDARDIZED TESTING 

"The greater the threat posed by a test, the less it 
can measure and the less it can encourage learning." 

John Hoi t 

The Underachieving School 

While philosophy suggests testing is a major tool of the educational autocrat and 
objective research clearly demonstrates the unreliability of test data, common sense 
and logic also provide some devastating arguments against the Michigan State Testing 
Program. The many teachers and other professional educators who work regularly in 
local school districts may not be familiar with either the philosophic or research im** 
pl-ications about standardized testing, but their perceptions about the effect of test- 
ing on the day to day educational operation will be much more accurate than the percep- 
tions of either theorists or school officials far removed from the classroom scene. 

Common sense and logic derived from Intimate experience on the cutting edge of ed- 
ucation provide the following perceptions about the effects of comparative testing pro- 
grams: 

1 , Regardless of how diligently teachers and adminis- 
trators strive to raise student achievement scores , 
fifty percent of the students tested will stil l 
score below average on any test that Is adminis- 
tered . 

There has been much concern recently about students who score below the fifteenth 
percentile on the state achievement tests. Somehow the impression has been given that 
the achievement level of these students can be improved. Hopefully, real achievement 
for all students improves every year. For the sake of argument, however, assume that 
considerable effort Is concentrated on just the students who score below the fifteenth 
percentile and their average achievement score (not necessarl ly ach 1 evement) is raised 
to the fortieth percentile. What has been gained? Since this is comparative data. 
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someone will always score the highest and someone else will score the lowest with the 
balance of those tested falling in the same distribution percentiles in between. 

2. Comparison based on test norms will inevitably 
motivate large scale deception . 

As the state continues to gather comparative Information from Its uniform testing 
program and publicly Identifies the rank of individual schools and school districts, 
administrators, teachers, and students will join forces to outwit the state by any 
means possible. No one appreciates being compared unfavorably and unfairly with some* 
one else. Those who are compare:) unfavorably will either try to change their status 
or learn to hate themselves. 

Assuming that the group that Is compared unfavorably accepts the validity of the 
test results and honestly tries to improve its status, there is no guarantee that the 
status will improve particularly If everyone else puts forth an equal effort. It Is 
much easier to enter Into game playing and deception which has characterized the past 
history of such situations. In fact, deception is the only practical approach for es- 
caping a degrading identification. 

Deception can also work two ways. The security measures associated with the dis- 
tribution of the Michigan State Test booklets Is evidence that the State Education De- 
partment doesn't really trust local educators. But what guarantees do local educators 
have that the State Education Department will not manipulate the test scores? 

Common sense Indicates that this Is a grossly unhealthy situation. 

3. Comparisons based on test norms will create in- 
justices for many Individuals^ 

Already the Michigan Testing Program has affected adversely many competent educa- 
tors. Recently two highly respected, experienced and well qualified black principals 
were placed on probation because the state test norms for their schools were in the 
lower percentiles. Originally, the local board of education proposed to dismiss these 
principals but public pressure forced a reconsideration. 
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Last spring one of Michigan's more substantial school districts was In the process 
of selecting a new superintendent. The board finally reached the stage where only two 
candidates were under consideration. Three members supported candidate "A" and three 
supported candidate "B". The seventh member, in announcing his support for candidate 
"A", gave as his reason the fact that state test norms from candidate "A's" school dis- 
trict were at the 65th percentile while norms from candidate "B's" district were only 
at the 20th percentile. 

In another middle sized school district, a citizen's committee was organized to 
oust the school administration and board of education when It was learned that the 
state testing norms in that district were lower than In neighboring school districts. 

While these are isolated examples, they will increase in frequency as the testing 
program becomes more firmly entrenched. It Is not Impossible to conceive of citizens 
awaiting as anxiously for the state test results as they do for the result of a foot- 
ball game with a traditional rival. And If the district loses out In the competition, 
woe to the poor teacher or administrator who Is finally Identified as being responsible 
for the low scores . 

A. Comparative test scores will motivate dissen- 
sion and controversy at the very time the^ 
profession needs unity and cooperation . 

It is unfortunate that many uninformed, naive, but well meaning people will regard 
the state test scores as infallible criteria for Judging the worth of a local school or 
school system. In those schools or districts where the norms are low, they will be 
accepted as absolute evidence that certain educators have performed poorly. Demands 
will be made for scapegoats; Individuals and groups will become overly defensive, and 
the resultant dissension and controversy will divert energy and effort away from produc- 
tive projects for Improving the quality of education. Needless time and effort will be 
wasted In a fruitless, negative, and impossible attempt to fix blame. - 
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It Is tragedy Indeed that this must occur at a time when many schools are finding 
It difficult Just to keep operating because of the lack of adequate financing. Buffet- 
ed by Inflation, taxpayer revolts, employee demands, student dissent and genuine con- 
cern about the quality of program, Michigan education, more than ever before, needs 
professional unity If It Is to survive. The testing program merely Introduces more un- 
necessary confusion and divisiveness thus prohibiting an honest and sincere attempt to 
cope with the real and significant problems of our schools. 

5. The Michigan testing program wastes funds that 
are more urgently needed for other projects of 
greater importance . " 

At a time when there are insufficient funds to support even basic educational pro- 
grams, how can substantial expenditures be justified for a program so fraught with con- 
troversy and which really duplicates the efforts of many local school districts? 

Most school systems have financed and maintained a local testing program for many 

years. The Imposition of a statewide uniform program Is simply a duplication of local 

effort and Is unwarranted particularly during a period of acute financial deprivation. 

The use of Michigan test scores as a basis for 
distributing Compensatory Education Funds con- 
stitutes double jeopard y. 

In medieval days, people were tried for their alleged misdeed by ordeal. It was 
a common practice to bind the hands and feet of an accused evil doer and throw him In- 
to a body of water. If he floated, he was guilty and quickly hung. If he sank he was 
Innocent but was left to drown. How little things have changed since the dark ages. 

In Michigan It Is now necessary for a significant number of students to score below 
the fifteenth percenti le. on the State Achievement Tests In order for a school district 
to qualify for compensatory education funds. 

After qualifying It Is expected that, through the use of this money, the school 
district will show substantial progress In raising Its achievement norms. If It accom- 
plishes this objective eventually It will lose the funds because It no longer has so 
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called "disadvantaged" students. If it falls to raise the achievement norms It will 
lose the additional money because It failed. The double Jeopardy Is obvious, , 

7 , If the Michigan State Testing Program continues 
and expands, It will In time produce avsterlleV 
unproductive, autocratic and uniform state 
school system . 

When opposition Is silenced or eliminated, the deception exposed and people grow 
weary of the continuous scapegoating, the state will finally be able to establish its 
absolute hegemony over Michigan schools* There will be no local involvement In deci" 
slon making. No longer will Individual Michigan school districts be characterized by 
their exciting, Innovative and creative programs. Teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents will be mere civil servants operating as marionettes In a vast bureaucratic 
was tel and. 

Decisions will be made by the computers In Lansing and curriculum will be based 
on behavlorist conditioning. Courses of study will be prepared In Lansing and state 
inspectors will visit local schools to make certain that the uniform program Is being 
fol 1 owed. 

The problems of Inadequate financing, racism, poverty, student unrest, and irre- 
levant learning experiences will still plague the schools except that no local board 
or faculty will have the courage or desire to attack these problems with boldness, vl 
gor. Imagination or creativity. 

Significant local needs will undoubtedly be Ignored on most occasions because 
they will conflict with uniform state standards. In short, control rather than demo- 
cratic leadership will be the order of the day. 

The firm establishment of uniform state testing and the adoption of common goals 
will provide the State Board of Education with the major tools necessary to Impose 
its control. Already the more forthright State Education Department officials are 
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saying openly that "local leadership has failed In its efforts to solve crucial educa 
tlonal problems and It Is now time for the state to take over," 

In the final analysis, local educators are the only ones who live dally with 
major educational problems. They share with students and parents the grave concern 
about the defects of current educational programs. But, they have also had many un- 
fortunate experiences with fadism and are quite familiar with the many nostrums being 
peddled by charlatans who trade on this concern by promising quick and sir.pl I Stic 
cures for all the educational ills* 

The experienced educator Is painfully aware that there are no panceas for those 
Ills. Legitimate progress is brutally slow and requires money, time, patience, under 
standing, professional unity. Involvement and cooperation* Knowing all of this, the 
professional educator senses Immediately that a comparative state testing program 
works against all of the requisites for real educational reform and Improvement* 

The Michigan State Testing Program In Its current context can only be viewed as 
reactionary fadism. It was tried and rejected fifty years ago* Unfortunately, while 
most educational fads are harmless, uniform state testing Is a poisonous nostrum v/Ith 
the potential to kill or at best prolong the sickness in our midst. 
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Dr. Read. I appreciated the quotation that you read and I was 
amused that Dr. Kearney said “that has to be John Holt.” Well, this 
expresses essentially — it. was not John Holt, I know — but it expi’esses 
what John Holt says: that there, arc many influences on the learning 
processes and at the best the teacher is probably a midwife to this 
process, and the things that really condition learning is how the 
child feels about what happens to him in the school experience. 

Senator Mondaue. And if a child cannot read or write or count and 
he is in the fourth grade, what does he think of himself? 

Dr. Re.U). Okay, but I ain not setting this up as an either/or kind 
of proposition. My contention is that ultimately childrenjyill learn 
to read and write at their own level. 

Senator Moxdaee. But we have schools where, most of the children 
arc delivered such a poor education that tliey do not get the funda- 
mental tools of reading and writing and counting. I think I am a 
humorist, too, hut how can you just say, “Well, we will give, them 
humanism.” Some of these institutions are failing so abysmally that 
tlieir only protection is to keep the public from knowing what is really 
going on. 

Now, if Mark Shedd is right in Philadelphia, and two-thirds of the. 
children in 50 of their elementary schools are unalde to comprehend 
^yhat the teacher is saying, is that not a disaster of enormous propor- 
tions, and are not the tests that disclosed that disaster things which 
should have been disclosed, information that we must know? I did 
not realize it was that had. 

Bad Institutionalization 

Dr. Read. Of ooui*se, the fiist assumption is that this this is a cor- 
rect observation, and I am not sure it is. The second is that this is a 
result of had institutionalization and I suspect this is true. The chil- 
dren reached this state, although I would not contend that it is that 
bad, because we know we have manv youngsters in the schools that 
are turned off. The assumption is that this comes about because we 
have not given sufficient attention to these cognitive skills, particularly 
in the areas of reading and math. My answer to that is that we prob- 
ably have put too much attention on these skills and very early have 
labeled children failures that do not proceed as rapidly as othere, and 
they give up. 

Tins becomes very apparent about the fourth or fifth grade, because 
wo are trying to measure on a univei’sal standard instead of letting 
children move along on their own continuum of learning. If wo do this, 
tho children will achieve these skills and reach them. What we really 
do is to get anxiety-prone about the end of the first grade. We give a 
test and find 60 percent of tho students are below that norm or stand- 
ard, and we. assume that this is a had thing and we have got to do 
something to catch them Up, and we, go into all kinds of remedial pro- 
grams. We develop all kinds of anxieties for the children. We begin 
to label them and then we wonder why they give ufi. 

The answer is not more and more emphasis on tho fundamental 
skills, hut rather, to look at the total environment of the schools to 
find out why cliildrcn ultimately give up on the learning process. We 
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know imtionnlly a third of the children drop out of school before they 
finish high school. It is a horrible statistic. 

It is my contention that they do not drop out because there has not 
been enough attention^ to the comitivo skills, rather it is the result of a 
system that does not individualize evei7body on the basis of his per- 
sonal standard. 

Senator Haut. Thanks very much. I am glad I am sitting in on these 
hearings because if I liad any thought that at their conclusion I would 
1x5 in a position to make other than a vei7 tentative judgment about 
wluit we should do I might be disappointed. 

To retum, if you will, to the point I was attempting to make — or 
the answers I was fishing around for from Dr. Kearney,' how do you 
judge the quality of education that a child is receiving? Do you say 
that that is a question that ought not concern us or it is a question to 
wliich no answer can be given, or our method of getting the ans^ver 
is wrong? 

Metthod Ic WnoNO 

Dr. Read. The method of getting the answer is wrong. You ^e, we 
are all looking at the oducationnl enterprise mid we arc all coming up 
with answers and trying to divine what quality education can be. The 
only one that can define the quality of education is the client, the child 
that goes through the program. tVe will not liave quality echication 
until every chilcfthat goes through this process ends up by saying, you 
know, “Tliose folks in that school did the very best that they could to 
help me become a knowledgeable, productive, and partic'~'ating mem- 
ber of the society in which I serve.” 

Wo set up certain sequences of comses and so on and assume this is 
good for the student, and you hear a lot of talk, for example, about 
frills in the educational program — these are always made by adults, 
and they are made on the basis of the things that were important to 
liim ns an adult. For me, in my educational ex^xirience, algebra was a 
frill because I never had any use for it. We all ai’c selective in the learn- 
ing experiences we have. We will not have any degive of quality in 
the educational program until the whole progi'ivming is so broad and 
.so versatile tliat every kid feels comfortable when he goes through 
this, and the application of any kind of standard by which yon eval- 
uate and judge the student as he moves through this will ultimately 
turn many kids off and will ultimately create the kind of situation 
where the student says, “There was nothing there for me.” 

Senator Haut. Now, do I understand you to say that you agree that 
the ability to rend and to write and to handle arithmetic is critical 
to becoming an educated person, but that loft free of too much orga- 
nized testing at some stage or other — and it will vary from child to 
child— all of the children will learn to read, write, and add? 

I^’. Read. Of course. The research shows, for example, that reading 
in and of ifiielf is not that complicated a skill. Some wag remarked 
one time that if wo taught kids to speak the \yay wo teach them to read, 
we would have a nation of mutes. Reading is a very natural process; 
but again, we have to go into this comparative kind of thing where 
immediately ns a child enters his formal education if he docs not 
measure up to the norm, a negative judgment is made and he is labeled. 
And oven to the matter of the gold stars— who gets the quick rapport 
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with tlie teacher? The child that learns to read very quickly, and the 
child that does not is pushed aside. 

Tliis process increases witli intensity as the child moves up the edu- 
cational ladder. Tleix; we are talking about feeling and attitudes. These 
are the affective domains that Dr. Kearney was talking about, and 
for the most part, wo, want to ignore them; and I think these are the 
most important things that condition the child’s ability to go through 
the school and acquire these necessary skills. 

Now, every child is not going to achieve them at the same level. We 
all are different heights. We all have a different talent as far as 
recall and expressing ourselves verbally or anything you measure. 
People fall along a standard distribution curve and we get hung-up 
on this because we seem to think that we have to bring the 50 percent 
who are below average on any measurable skill up to average. It is 
never going to happen. 

I am 5 feet 6 inches. I am going to join this new movement for small 
people. If that philosophy had been applied to me when I went through 
the educntional process, they would have put me on the rack and tried 
to stretch me out to 5 feet 8 inches or whatever the norm was for that 
particular age and group. This is what we literally do to children all 
the time. 

Part of this is in the use of these devices that really have nothing 
to do with learning motivational devices, the honor societies, the 
plaques, the gold stare and all these other things that are supposed to 
bo the incentive for children to improve. Actually, this does not happ)en 
and by the time the children get to the seventh or eighth grade many 
of them take great pride in the fact that they flunk everything. Tliis 
becomes a status symbol as much as the A or B. 

Senator PTaht. I think I am clear on one thing. It may be a very 
minor thing. A standardired test for arithmetic, that is something 
we can hack. You are saying that given a classroom of the fourth, 
seventh or, 11th grade produces a variety of performances and we. 
tend to say that the poor performer is doomed as far as math is 
concerned. 

Dr. Rkau. We say it very literally. 

Senator I-lAin’. You are suggesting that it is just being given at the 
wrong time in the evolution. 

Ix’DivinuAn Lkarxino CvenKS 

Dr. Rkad. Yes, plus the fact that there are some people that take a 
longer period of time to get to a particular goal than others. We put 
children in a block of 13 yeare, roughly; they enter school at kinder- 
garten and finish at grade 12. The assumption is, on the part of every- 
body, time all children are going to go through tliose yeare at the same 
rate of aj)eed and all end up at the same place at the end of that time. 
Tliuse children begin to spread the, first day of school in conns of the 
particular continuum that each child will follow in bis learning cycle. 

Senator ITaht. Is that true equally with respect to grammar school 
and high .school and ])rimary and secondary? 

Dr. Rkad. Well, I think that elementary schools have tried to cope 
with this problem more effectively than secondary schools. I see pro- 
visions for individual dirt’erenccs disappearing about the foui’th or 
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tifth grade. For example, the formal instruction in reading ends about 
that time. It is assumed by the time he reaches the fifth or sixth gi'^ue 
lie has all the skills iiecessaiy to read whatever is used as a part oi the 
learning process. This just is not true and even our textbook coinpam^ 
make this assumption ; that is, you will get a 12th giiide book or lOtli 
or ninth grade book and this assumption is that all children entering 
the ninth grade can read at the same basic level. It just is not tnie. 
They will spread 12 or 13 years by the time they reach this level, yet 
the textbooks are all geared to the middle, slow enoudi so the poor- 
est reader can keep up and yet not too slow to turn oft the kids that 
can go way beyond this; and in the process you do an injustice to 
both groups. 

Senator Hart. Well, what would you do ? 

Dr. Rkad. Well, I think there are many things that can be done 
and this is one of the reasons it bothers me, beoiuse I think testing 
will destroy some of the creative things that various school systems are 
using to cope with this problem. You mentioned Philadelphia, toi 
example. To me, one of the most exciting things that has happened in 
secondary education is the Parkway School where the children liter- 
ally go to school in the city. Now, if we had such a school ni Jackson — 
and I would like to start one— the teache"s would be reluctant to go 
into this because they would say, “Look, the State is coming around 
here nnd they are going to give tests and if our children do not clo 
well oil those tests we are going to be judged poorly and the whole 
program isn’t worth the effort.” 

What the tests will do is make tcachei’s revert to a standard and 
teach for the tests. This has been characteristic of all attempts to get 
at this thing through tests in the past. We found in the initial per- 
formance contracting thing in Texarkana, when the Governmont went 
in to audit the program, it found that the company had actuaJly 
taught the children the test or given the children the answeis to the 

*^Now, honest teachers will not give students the answer, but they 
will surely be conditioned by what is on the test juid they will devote 
all their efforts to that, instead of trying to individualip and trying 
to at least create a kind of environment where every child feels com- 
fortable and feels he is progressing. . 

You cannot do this with those inviduous comparisons that are con- 
tinually being made. .. 1 . 1 . 

Senator Hart. Would tests be helpful nnd of value, provmed teach- 
ers and school administrators and parents did not use the tests the 

way we use them ? . j. • 

t)r. Read. This is why I started out in the beginning of my tc3ti- 
mony with the analogy of drugs. I think a test is only useful as one 
instniment in diagnosing an individual problem of lennung, but wh^ 
you try to give this on a mass basis across the State and then pub- 
lish normative data on where schools stand, you arc going to ulti- 
mately impose a uniformity and mass conformity on the education 
process, which is just what we do not want if we are going to make 
the program meaningful to every child that comes through it. 

Senator Hart. Can that ever he achieved in a system of tax-sup- 
ported education ? 

Dr. Read. What is that ? 

Senator Hart. Tht variety and richness and quality. 
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School — Most Significant Institution . . . 



Dr. Eead. Wc hncl better get it, because tliat is our major mission. 
You see, you asked the question about wliat the role of the school 
was, and Dr. Keaniey said, “'Well, I think there are just .some thinm a 
school caniiot do.” Well, I happen to believe the school is pirobtU)ly 
the most sigiiificant institution for achieving change within the so- 
ciety. If we just mirror or replicate dastardly social forces that have 
kept us from obtaining certain goals in terms of combating racism 
and poverty — if the schools just mirror those forces, then you have a 
static society. 

I happen to belong to a philosophic school — - 

Senator Hart. But is tnat not the problem of all our institutions? 
Every institution and especially the schools, with the sensitivity of 
the parents’ concern for the child, is going to mirror the society’s 
attitude. It is wrong, but 

Dr. Read. It is wrong, and what institution is going to break that 
cycle? Do you know of any other institution that can break tlie cycle 
if the schools cannot? 

Senator Hart. I think the schools arc even more vulnerable to the 
mass majority operants than any of the otheis. 

Dr. Read. This can never be an excuse, though. 

Senator ILvrt. I know it is not an excuse, but it suggests my pessi- 
mism is sound and that it is the least likely place wc will see the 
change. 

Dr. Read. I know, and it is easy to be jiessimistic today when wc 
.see these thinp happening; yet for years I have heard the statement 
“Wo know wliat ought to be done but wo cannot do it because the 
community will not let us do it. The State Department will not let 
us do it. The forces will not let us do it.” I contend that if you arc 
really concerned about education as an institution for change, the 
school administrators should be out working with the community con- 
tinually changing attitudes; and I have seen this happen. Sure, you 
get scare all over your psychological back as a result of the battles you 
go through in this process, but to merely sit back and say “This is 
unattainable; therefore the easiest thing to do is to perpetuate the 
things that have created the i)ioblems with which your committee 
is concerned” 

Senator Mondale. We have been asked to make some recommenda- 
tions to the. Congress on how we might achieve greater educational 
opportunity in this countr.y, and as a part of that, to define the extent 
to which there is inejiuality, and to the extent we can, why and what 
we might do about it; and what educational inequality or equality 

means. These are all tough judgmental questions. 

If wc cannot establisli some benchmarks like whether a child can 
count or read, how can wc possibly begin with any kind of effort to 
determine where wc arc and where we should go? 

Dr. Read. Yes, but I think this is the wrong way, because what you 
arc doing here is again trying to impose a mass standard which will not 
be understood. 

Senator Mondale. What sta.ndard would you impose, if any, or how 
would you judge the extent to ^yhich a school is a succt ss in a way that 
we can understand it in a public policy body and be helpful? 
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Criteria To Judge School Eeeectiveness 

Dr. Kead. The lirst and most important criteria I would use for 
iiidffinff the effectiveness of the scliool is the percentage of children tiiat 
leave school before graduation, the push-out and dropout rate. I think 
this is the most significant statistic. If you really want to hnd out why 
the school has failed, then you have got to do a study of the rejects. l on 
have got to find out why these children dropped out, because the Amer- 
ican schools arc designed for everybody. Tlioy are not designed for an 
elitist group in the society. We arc not trying to develop meritocracy 

in our society. . , ^ , 

Senator Mondai-e. So, the first one is nropouts. What othei 

standard? , . j L *1 

Dr. Bead. I would be concerned about the amount of f reedohi that 

exists for innovation. I think that until you create the kind of climate 
where people are willing to stick their necks out and do some things 
that have never been tried before, literally— because we cannot do much 
worse than \> e have been doing. The direction we are going in this test- 
ing business will discourage this kind of thing because people are going 
to play it safe. They are going to follow the usual, traditional, and sate 

''^^ou have got to create the climate. The promising innovations like 
the Parkway School and the middle schools that have been «evdoped 
in and around the Chicago area need to be studied and we must hnd 
out why they have been effective and begin to implement them across 
the country. We must begin to establish, just as industry does— some 
prototypes and models where we can achieve this goal of comprehen- 
siveness and broadness in the school program. 

Senator Mondale. It is my impression that, in fact, even when there 
have been no tests, schools have been failing impressively by youi 
dropout standard. 

Dr. Read. Sure. ^ ^ i.- u 

Senator Mondale. And as a matter of fact, we hnd testimony here 
from New York that traditionally, maybe 40 yeare ago, poor children 
were not even programed to go to high school. If you looked at the 
number of children who wont into grade school and the slots available, 
it was quite clear that the, whole school system expected poor kids to 
fail and they did. 

Dr. Read. And they still do. , u 

Senator Mondale, That is right, but they claim, not as much ^ be- 
fore, and you say that one of the healthiest things about a 1 of this 
turmoil is that for the first time the country is beginning to ask. What 
about these poor children ?” If we do not hold the schools accountable 
for these basic skills — and I agree the dropout rate would be another 
significant standard — how do we, first of all, define the extent to which 
schools are failing, ^and how do we define the strategy by which we can 

overcome inequality? , 1 .1 i 

Because I can see— even though I am veiy much moved by the newt 
for humanity, I think that- is very important and too often ignored; 
I think there has been a lack of humanity in many of these schools tor 
a long time, even where there is not a test. But how can we m Con- 
gress or in the State legislatures develop a set of strategies tnat bring 
hope, if we do not have anything to go on ? Isn’t that a wonderful way 
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Dr. ICearney. Yes, sir. I guess you really do not want me to go 
through point by point and try to answer each oik\ We have done that 
on other occasions. 

I, too, consider myself something of a humanist. I began my experi- 
ence in the area of public education ns a Latin teacher, so if on no 
other grounds, I suspect that qualifies me. 

I do not think nece.ssarily that a statewide educational assessment 
effort has to stifle creativity or has to stifle the many things that should 
go on in the public school system. There are problems with educa- 
tional assessment efforts and there are problenis in the current edu- 
cational assessment efforts within the State of Michigan, but I think 
they are problems that can be overcome and I think that we need to 
proceed in that direction. 



I think that we need to seriously consider the q^uestion of what is 
it that the schools should do, and that we should be able to come to 
some conclusions within a State, I chink, and certainly within dis- 
tricts, within school buildings, in terms of individual children, that 
this, indeed, is what it is that this school or this set of circumstances 
is going to provide for this particular child or group of children. 

Dr. Kead advanced the argument in his paper and I think also in 
his testimony that standardized achievement testing will never permit 
us to do this because we will always end up with .50 percent of the 
children below the median and we will never be able to set what it is 
that the schools sliould achieve. I would disagree with this. 

I think if we can move in the direction of criterion referenced test- 
ing, which I referred to earlier, that it is our responsibility not to set 
a standard for every child, but certainly to set some minimum levels 
that the school should seek to attain for all children who go through 
them. That is simply going to guarantee them, hopefully, some mini- 
mum kind of skills and minimum knowledge in certain areas that I 
would feel they need to pui-sue whatever it is that they choose to pursue 
in school or following school. 



1 think you can then leave it open to all kinds of broad ranges in 
terms of individuals or groups ns to where they go and the maximum 
they reach, but I think there is nothing antithetical in the notion of 
setting minimal levels of performance or minimal levels of expecta- 
tion for all children that go through a public school system. 

I think it goes hack to one of Senator Hart’s questions : Indeed, what 
are tne purposes of the schools? And if the purposes of the schools are 
not to impart some of these things, then I suspect we should get into 
some serious dialog and decide what it is schools should do. Indeed, 
whatever it comes out that schools should do, then I think we need to 
find out whether they are doing it. 

I recognize the problems that are inherent in attempting to be able to 
assess and take soundings of children’s learnings and understandings, 
whether it be in the area of cognitive skills or \vliether it be in the area 
of values or attitudes and the like. 
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I do not know liow much furtlier you want me to pursue this. I 
would take exception to many of tlie statements tlaat Dr. Read lias in- 
dicated in part III of his testimony. I do not know, Senator, if you 
want me to go on here or if you want to ask some specific questions. 

Senator Haht. Doctor, do you agree that while you can by a test 
measure at least the skill in mathematics — and I would assume, to a 
slightly lesser degree, reading — that all it means is that at that given 
moment in time there is this variation in this group ? 

Dr. Keahxky. Yes. 

Senator Haht. And that 2 years later you might find the student 
who looked bad on that test, had in his cycle, caught up and might have 
even out distanced the fellow who looked good before ? 

Dr. KuAnxEy. This is possible : how^ever, in large scale testing wdiere 
you have a large number of oases, yov. are generally going to see some 
stability in those things in terms of at least the groups. '\^ien you get 
down to the building level and certainly the class level and the level 
of individual children, you will see numerous exceptions to this, but 
I think in general you w'ill see fairly stable measurements from point 
to point when you are dealing with very large gi’oups of children. We 
w'ould not suggest that the norm in the State of Michigan, the 50th 
percentile or the median in the State of Michigan, should Irecome the 
standard for all childien by any stretch of the imagination. 

We would, however, suggest that we need to be able to state, un- 
equivocably, what it is that the schools should be able to provide the 
children, at least ir. terms of some minimal levels. That is the schools’ 
responsibility that it has taken on as a public institution. We are inter- 
est^ in finding out to what extent children aie lieing served in this 
regard; without attempting in any w'ay to make all children hit the 
50th percentile or without attempting in any way to put a level or 
ceiling on the achievement or underetandiiigs oi’ learnings of any 
individual child. 

Senator Moxdale. Dr. Read, what would you have the Federal Gov- 
ernment do to impiovo education, and on what basis do you recom- 
mend it? 

Dr. Read. Okay. I think, fii'st of all, there has to be a removal of 
distrust that seems to peimeate education at every level. Christopher 
Jencks did a study of the large metropolitan school disti'icts and aftci' 
he finished this study — and I guess he is one of the most distinguished 
sociologists in the country — he said that there was one thing that char- 
acterized large urban school systems, and it could l>e summarized in 
one wmrd : Di^rust. School boards do not trust superintendents ; super- 
intendents do not trust teachers ; teachers do not trust students; and as 
a consequence, a ^yholc series of regulations and child accounting forms, 
controls and the like arc establish^. 

Basic ArmorniATiox ron Arm Ciiildhex 

For example, I think categorical aid is essentially reflection of this 
kind of distnist. My own feeling is that there should he a basic ap- 
propriation made for all school children, no matter where they are, a 
basic foundation kind of thing in terms of dollar amounts; arid then, 
beyond that, I think there ought to be funds set aside for those school 
districts that are willing to innovate — an expansion, if you please, of 
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Title III, of the ESEA— which provides support money, seed money 
for the development of new programs to attack this basic problem of 
individualization in providing experiences for all children; and this 
ought to ha designed so these prototypes, pilot models, are developed 
throughout the country. Then there should bo further funds for their 
dissemination where they have proved to be successful ; and again, I 
would use the one statistic, the dropouts, the students leaving, and the 
movement of students through the program to evaluate what hap- 
pened. 

Senator Mondals. In other words, in addition to trying to fully 
fund Title III, you would expand that? 

Dr. Read. I would expand that and maybe get rid of all the other 
titles. 

Senator Mondale. You would probably just have a program of 
general Federal aid to education? . . . 

Dr. Read. I am strongly committed to the general aid pnnciple 
rather than categorical aid for vocational programs and for compen- 
satory eclncation and this kind of thing. I think experience has 
shown 

Senator Mondale. You do not believe in compensatory education? 

You do not think it means anything? 

Dr. Read. Yes; because I do not know what you are compensating 
for. I think the fact that these funds have been channeled into certain 
ai*cas with the thought that we are going to raise the achievement 
level of childi-en has l^een a false illusion and the data shows this. 

I •u'ould challenge you to show mo one case where these programs have 
done this. 

Senator Mondale. The test data, but yon do not want that ? 

Dr. Riud. I have seen the data. 

Senator Mondale. Do you trust it? 

Dr. Lead. I have visited many model programs on site inspection. 

I have read the studies. And even tryinjj to dig it out through the use 
of tes!s does not seem to indicate that this happens. I am suspicious of 
all tes; data because there are so many variables that affect these test 
i result i. 

For example, we know that if we go into a new program, immediate 
positive results in terms of what Icids do on tests is shown, but over , 

a long period of time this disappears. I think you are familiar with 
the comprehensive evaluation that was done with Headstart and the 
conclusion was that this had had virtually no effect on the children 
that were involved. I am not sure it did not. I do not know whether 
you can identify whether it did or not for maybe 20 years, I have had 
experience with Headstart programs in trying to get a panel of par- 
ents whoso children were involved in it, and I could not get anybody ; 

to attest to its efficacy. And it suddenly dawned on me that if I had : 

to get up and publicly sa^y that I had spawned a disadvantaged child, 

I would not participate either. \ 

So many of these things tend to label and identify, and parente and ; 

children re.sent this ; and again, it is part of a whole process of building 
, a real lousy imago and a lousy attitude toward school. | 

Again, I would like to ask Phil this question : Wliere would you set j 

this minimal standard? I am curious because I have never been able S 

to sot one that would apply universally across the board to every child | 
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at any given point in his educational career, Imowing that there are 
various time sequences -when children reacli a specific goal. What 
would it be ? Fifteen percentile or 20 ? 

Dr. Keakney. I think we would set it through the following typo 
of a process which, os you know, we are attempting to do. That is, 
with the help and assistance of cducatore throughout the State of 
Michigan, citizens throughout the State of Michigan, and students 
throughout tlio State of Michigan, be able to say some things about 
the common program objectives in at least seven priority instructional 
areas ; and hopefully, through that process, by some kind of consensus, 
to say that at the conclusion of the primary cycle, for example, that 
perhaps 80 percent of the children in the State of Michigan ought 
to have obtained this minimal level. 

To some extent it is somewhat arbitrary. But I think we profes- 
sionals in education who arc saying to people tlmt we have schools 
and are running schools to provide certain kinds of services, have 
got to attempt to tell people what it is that we arc going to give them ; 
and then we have got to give them the information that indicates 
whether or not we have done that. 



I think it is all wrapped up with the notion of accountability. 
A(^countabilit,y, I realize, has become kind of like a fad, like mother- 
hood and patriotism, and it means a lot of things to a lot of people and 
different things to different people; but it has two factors. Accoimt- 
ability means that you have information and data on the performance 
of an individual or group of individuals or a system or a set of 
systems. Then, second, accountability means that you arc in a posi- 
tion to make some changes or alter some conditions based on the 
particular performance data you get. It boils down to a question of 
information and data. All kinds of information and data arc going 
to bo subject to all kinds of misinterpretations, whether it is test 
data or whatever kind of data it is ; but I think we are putting our 
heads in the sand and under the rug if wo turn away from attempt- 
ing — while we recognize that our efforts are primitive — if we turn 
away from attempting to provide information to people who are 
going to make decisions about education. 

Senator Mondale. It seems to me that we have pretty good ac- 
countability now for people who are rich enough to buy tlieir own 
options, and almost always the option they buy is increasingly ex- 
pensive. In other words, they do find a lelationship between money 
and quality. They can do almost anything. They can deal with this 
humanity problem. They may want a child in a progressive school 
or an open school, or they may want a vocational training kind 
of school or they may want a lockstep, doctrinaire college entrance 
kind of school. They may want a military kind of school. They may 
want a high quality, cxpciisivc, all-white, suburban school. 

They make those judgments, and I think that they arc able to 
buy accountability; and when those children start reaching their 
teens they, too, arc a part of it because they can talk to their parents 
and together they can kind of go where they want to go. 
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But the problem is that persons of average means are delivered 
one plate to eat off of in education. It is called public schools, and 
they either eat from that plate or they starve. 

Power To Hou) Schools Accountable 

It seems to me the problem is how do wji give them 
hold the schools accountable? How do we give them 
an intelligent judgment about their schools and what their schods 
are doing to their children? That is really the mam problem we 

have here in Congress. , 

We have a local school system and I hope we always will, but ho 

can we— through money, through intergration 

munity control-through whatever it may be, f 

public^ sector a better, more responsive school system than we have 

not see how we can getaway from some 
the dropout phenomenon is good, but surely, 

capable of reading, whether he has been taught to read or count, must 

have something to do with those test scores. . vmi are 

Dr. Read. Of course, if you buy the validity of testingj 
correct. But if the test is not valid and you know that certom people 
in the society are going to do poorly on the test and this J^s iio rela- 
tionship to their imtential and you continually tell them “You are at 
theCtom of the norms that ari issued hem « how are you ever going 
to change this if this is your criteria and the criteria ^es not reflect 
the true^potential or the true worth of the person? Who writes the 

Senator' M ondale. Which is worse, an effort to try to «"d®^and 
through the best test we can devise, or a system which leaves a lotten 
school system with a perfect defense~it is failing the children a^d 
they say “I am sorry. We cannot answer your question whether any- 

one can read because that interferes’’ ^ 

Dr. Read. You do not have that either/or proposition if you are 

using a false proposition to judge the results, and ^ 

because you are taking a sample of 2 hours of a 

school and making a judgment of what he has ^ 

You are making an absolute judgment which P®°P|® ^{j. 

will prohibit, I think, any attempt to really get at the ^ 

cause you always get confosed. At one time the schools would give there 
r«/rs to parents of children who perfonned P^riXoal 
“Well, your child is a slow learner; put him in the vocational school, 
or, “W^at do you expect us to do with what you gave us to w^oi 

with? ’’Those answers do not go any more. 

Any test you give you are going to 
fall below this level, and what do you say to thein? We are . 

change this.” If the judgment was made on height about me back m 
the W30’s they would have had to tell my parente, E 
child is just this way and there is nothing we can do with him, it that 

'^SerS^^ you see the validity in quality integrated 

education ? 

So yon support quality integrated education! 
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Isolation Prohibits Cultural Interchange ' 

Dr. Read. Yes, because I think there is a lot of peer learning that 
goes on. I think sve have built through neighborhood schools, an isola- 
tion in our school system that prohibits that kind of interchange be- 
tween children in various cultural levels. This is the most crucial 
cultural problem we have. We must either get it together in this coun- 
try or otherwise we are going to have separate societies. 

Senator Mondale. 3Jo you see a cognitive learning achievement 
level, as well as a cultural achievement level, that flows from quality 
integrated education ? 

Dr. Read. Yes, I think it does. 

Senator Mondale. Do you think poor children introduced in a sensi- 
tive respectable way in a 

Dr. Read. Yes, if we do not get anxiety prone along about the second 
or third year when we find 15 percent of these children are 'below the 
15 percentile. 

Senator Mondale. In other words, I think you are right. We led a 
fight out of this committee — and Senator Hart supported it — for a 
national bill to encourage efforts for the kind of school system which 
did not produce white flight, but in which everybody felt they were 
^tting a better education, in which children were respected for what 
they wei e. I think that is what this country needs. Rut one of our argu- 
ments was that the testing seems to show that the poor children will 
do better and the advantaged children will not be hurt. 

If we are going to win this great fight, which is essential to the 
health of America, we have got to give the b^t possible answers we can 
to concerned black and white parents, that everybody is going to do 
as well or 'better than they did before, together with a healthier society. 
But isn’t testing important in this ? 

Dr. Read. Do you have any test data to substantiate this? All the 
test data does not give you this kind of answer. 

Senator Mondale. Well, we have heard from the project 

Senator Hart. How Avould yon establish that proposition with the 
data known to you ? 

Dr. Read. I that ultimately we will be able to develop some 

procedures for judging individual goals based on the assumption that 
we start out with the program aiid we say, “These are some things we 
are going to attain.” I am not sure that we can ever measure them in 
precise scientific terms, but there is a measurement that goes on, and 
I think this accountability we are talking about is reflected generally 
in how well people are willing to support the schools. I personally, am 
willing to trust to that kind of ultimate judgment. 

People scream that we have never had accountability. In Michigan, 
we have, accountability every year when we go to the parents in our 
local districts and ask them to vote for a millage tax levy in support 
of schools. If , there is, a general feeling that the school is doing a pretty 
good ]ob, you get the millage. If there have been numerous instances 
where children have been isolated from the main setting and so on, 
this is the only way parents can strike back. And they do not strike 
back but not because of economic reasons. This is the classic excuse. 
We voted the millage tax levy down because economic conditions' are 
bad.” , • 
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To meet this problem requires the involvement of people at the l^al 
level to diff at tne real problems of education in that communitv. inis 
is a long process and it takes time to convince every tapayey thaUhc 
schools have got to be concerned about every child. In the past weie 
concerned about the children of the parents who counted, and you 
pointed this out. That is where the accountability was. 

Must Convince Total Community 

Now, today, people are becoming more aleit and the old answers 
do not go. You have got to convince the total community, and if you 
have a lad product you can quote all the testing statistics and so on 
that students have grown 6 months more than they did before, but 
down deep, if people do not feel this, they are going to turn against 

you at the time they vote. i n ^ j fnn 

This is the way you reach the problem, and all the test data in tne 

world are not going to convince citizens that they have a good sys- 
tem. It largely comes back to how they feel about it. 

I have a hypothesis that I cannot prove, but I suspect most peopk 
have deep-seated hostilities and deep-seated feelings against the pi^b- 
lic schools because most of the children when they went through this 

process had a miserable experience. , * i t fwrrpo 

Senator Mondale. Your argument is somewhat analogous— I agree 
it is not fair-to the argument used by the banks when we wanted 
truth in lending. They said, “There is no way to calculate it. It^nnoJ 
be done.” We said, “Wait a minute, aren’t there some benchmarks that 
you have in-house as to what money is worth and what you are charg- 
ing?” So we forced that on the lending industry. As far as 1 knou, 
they had no problem at all. They just took the little things they had 
the lower left-hand drawer and they told the ‘^o^fumer about it. 

I am sure it is not that easy in education, but there should be some 
wav of telling citizens how well their children are dpmg. 

Dr. Bead. I guess this is the whole thing wrong wnth education We 
do too much telling and not enough listening, and I do not think the 
two situations are analogous at all because you 

of the most profound influences on the lives of children, which is the 
school. You see, what happens, is most of us where the system wm 
good to us, where we learned to use words well and 
on, and probably finished in the upper quartiles of both our high 
school classes and college classes, we go back 

was good for us is also good for the total student ^ody. This is the 
critical issue in education; that the people who teach and administer 
and operate the whole establishment can have very little tor 

mavb^s high as 50 or 60 percent of Ihe students that go through the 
process who did not have this identical kind^of experience. 

I could give you a test today on what we have h^rd in the t^ti- 
mony and then publish your scores on this. I wonder if you would like 

that ? ' . , 

SenatorMoNDALE. I wouldnot. ' , ... 

Dr. Read. I can. I have a test ready. Would you like to take it { 

iTr” REA^Hmv do you get at the problem? By increasing the feel- 
ings that I am just not as good as you are? I will score 100 percent 
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on the test because I have done my homework, but there is a selective 
proce^ that goes on in learning that each of us follows, and there will 
be a difference right in this room. Does it make the person who listened 
acutely because he had an interest in this a better person than the one 
over here? 

You can say we are not going to label and we are not going to iden- 
tify, but do not tell me this kind of thing is not going to happen. In 
one school system, two principals were bounced by the board of edu- 
cation because the norms in their schools were low. This happened to 
be two very competent black principals who had been personal friends 
of mine for years. Later, the Iward changed and put them on probation 
after there was a public upheaval about this kind of thing. There was 
aewuntability. There was a community that said, “Look, yon are not 
going to do this to our sisters and brothers because of tests done at 
the State_ level.” 

This kind of thing will be repeated at the State level as this be- 
comes more entrenched. People will look at test results on a simplistic 
level and they will see it as the sole evaluation of how well the teachers 
have taught and how well the programs have been developed, and they 
will wait for the results just like the football ^me results, with the 
traditional rival. There will be scapegoating, distrust, and division 
at the very time we have got to move. 

Must Be Partnership 

I think the whole problem of the role between the State education 
department and the intermediate districts and so on has got to be 
reopened and explored. Is this really a partnership kind of thing or 
are we going to move to a nationalized system of education based on 
concepts like thev have in Europe — and they have done a good job 
of conditioning the pwple over there, with the Ministry of Education 
and the State ^hool inspectors and so on. I am concerned about this. 

I have seen in Michigan, for example, the role of partnership be- 
tween local districts and the State education department change to 
one where they happen to be in an adversary position. Phil Kearney is 
not my enemy. We are both trying to do the same thing, but I get dis- 
turbed when he comes into the district and then gives a test and then 
gives me money on the basis of what the children do, and I question it. 

He said in his testimony that we were not surprised. I certainly 
Avas not surprised by the results in J ackson. I could have told you about 
what was going to happen even before the tests were given and with 
leasonable accimuw. I did not learn anything new. 

Senator Hart. I think what you are asking is, for all of us as a peo- 
ple, to just have new definitions for the purpose of education. You 
remind us we all went through this system. We are all schooled 

Dr. Read. Program^, conditioned, if you want to use those words. 

Senator Hart (continuing). Programed or conditioned, no matter 
how we deny it. SulxMinsciously, we do accept grade performance for 
competence and a diploma for learning. It is awful tough to get away 
from that, just the way we accept military strength for national 
security How are you going to correct that? It is just as wrong. 

Dr. Read. Just keep working on it. 
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Senator Hart. Or if you got more social workers you would improve 
the quality of the comunity. That does not follow either. These are all 
assumptions. 

Dr. Head. But you ^ill have to go back to that basic institution, the 
school, where these things are perpetuated and continued for genera- 
tion a^r generation. I cannot fault the system. The system of public 
education was tremendous for me, and I came from a poor family. I 
got a scholarship at the University of Michigan and I cannot fault the 
system. But I cannot take the further step and say because this was so 
good for me it has to be good for every child that comes into this 
setting now. 

I think of the children that dropped out along the way that were 
with me. What did it do for them, the one that ended up in the estab- 
lishment down on Cooper Street? I get concerned about an institution 
that does this, and I think somewhere in this whole context we have 
got to develop the kind of setting in the school -where everybody feels 
that this institution is designed for him and is to help him to know 
himself. 

Senator Hart. It is an institution which is just one of many insti- 
tutions in a competitive society, and there are going to be losers in the 
competitive society. If we want to change the character of our society, 
maybe we can get to some more rational evaluation of the institutions, 
but as long as we have all got that hangup, we are always going to have 
these hangups about proof that you are making it. Show me youi‘ 
paycheck or show me your grades or show me what kind of house you 
live in. 

Merit Pay System for Teachers 

Dr. Read. !^t me just bring in one last point here. We have a State 
Senator in Michigan who wants to take the assessment test results now 
and develop a merit pay system for teachers. Now, that is great. Let’s 
assume that he could do this for a minute, and we are into this area of 
competition, and one of the things we have got to start with is that the 
schools are not a competitive enterprise. It is a socialized institution. 
Our profession is socialized. We do not operate independently. Our 
clients have no choice. The people in Jackson have to come to the, 
school that I administer and they have to accept a teacher to whom I 
assign their children. They cannot pick that teacher like they can pick 
their doctor or lawyer. 

Now, in the private domain, this concept of merit works beautifully 
because allegedly the one that is the best performer ultimately ends uj) 
with all the clients or patients ; but this does not happen in ^ucation. 

Assuming, that State Senator Stamm could develop a merit system 
based on this testing, then you have created another problem mauso 
if you have a star teacher and I am a parent and you do not assign my 
child to that star teacher, then I take you to court because of equal 
protection. Why should my child be denied the opportunity of thut 
master teacher? How can you assign my child to a teacher who is not a 
master teacher? 

The real big challenge of education, I thinkj is to prove that a social- 
ized enterprise can be efficient, can be creative, and that we do not 
really reflect the dastardly forces of greed, competition and this kind 
of thing which we program into our diildren through the very things 
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we do in the school. There must be a better way, because we see the 
products all around us of what happens as a result of this kind of 

I draw this from, my religious philosophy that says really you do not 
have to go around and judge people all the time. Why do we have to 
compare? Why do we have to make judgments? I think this is really 

un-Christian. . • , . 1 . -j i -i .1 

Then we get into the pragmatic, the compromise of the ideal with 

the practical. Well, I try to do this, too, but I try not to lose sight 
of where we are ultimately going in this business of education, and we 
cannot be schizophrenic about it. Otherwise, abolish the public sciiool 
system and go to your voucher system that some people are suggesting 

where people have a choice. . j rx 1 • ^ 

Incidentally, this is what Christopher Jenks suggested after liisi ap- 
praisal. He said you have got a monopoly in the public sclumls and any 
monopoly does one of two things: It is either regulated 01 it per 
petuates itself with a lot of bureaucracy. Well, the schools are not 
regulated so this has happened, and his solution was this very thing ; 
and maybe this is what we need to do. I do not laiow. I am opposed to 
it because I think it is too important to leave to the private domain, 
and yet maybe the voucher system is the answer. Maybe performance 
contracting is the answer. If you buy this, then jou have to go down 
this road, but I do not know what you do with the children in the 



process. 



Voucher Systems 



Senator Hart. If you could avoid the voucher system being u^d to 
short-circuit the 14th amendment in terms of desegregation, would you 
think it more desirable than the existing system ? 

Dr. Re^vd. I pereoiially do not, no ; because it seems to me tna.t 
the model is set in the schools and this is the r^l challenge widi which 
school people have never wanted to grapple. They do not understand 
that this is a socialized enterprise and we have got to put aside 
of the tilings that are traditionally the spur for better Miavior, which 
is competition and incentive. If we have to acc^t this m the educa- 
tional establishment as a means to improve performanre, and this is 
the only way, then let’s do something to escape the 14th amendment 

and go to voucIiot systems. , 

But if the school is to set a better pattern— and I do nottaow any 
other institution tl, at has got that unique challenge m our society— then 
we had better go on about this business of literally for^ttmg about the 
false incentives and try to build something to show that in a opera- 
tive enterprise you can achieve results and you can proyij 
of education where at the end of the experience the child says. By 
goily^ they did their best for me.” That is where the real accountabil- 

'%enator Hart. One appeal of the voucher system goes to the point 
you just mad^the unlikelihood of organized, tax-supported public 
^hools, given the necessity of haying in the classom 20 children 
with vaned aspirations and varied instincts and tendencies, to be able 
to reach arid encourage the variety of tendencies that are represented 
there; because the curriculum is always going to be a blond. 
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But if you Imcl vouclic-i'S, the child tliat really thought it ^^■as 
exciting to he a TV repainnaii could, after he got his reading, writing', 
and arithmetic, take that voucher and zero in on whatever you zero in 
on, to he a TV reiiairinaii; and the fellow who liked Latin could take 
it and find a iileasui-e that is denied most people. But you aie never 
going to he able to reach that with this kind of composite that you 
say, nonetheless you 

“Dr. Rk.u). Of course you can. 1 think you teach what you are and 
if you are committed to this, you oiierate through example and 
precejit. I have, seen peojile who can do this, get this kind of blend, 
and with a group of children provide this kind of experience; and the 
thing that characterizes this kind of educational setting is trust and 
respect. That has to permeate it. You will be disapiiointed many times 
and people will disappoint you, but I would inther go this route than 
assume everybody is a rascal and we have to check up, to see if the 
child is learning what we think he should learn, if the teacher is teach- 
ing what wo think he should, and if the admiiiistnitor is administering 
what we thing he should administer. I may be a foolish dreamer in 
this respect, but I think it can be done. 

What happens if the schools have isolation and operate on the basis 
of mistrust? Should we wonder why people operate in tiie adult 
society on the basis of these same concepts ? 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for this contribution 
today. We am most appreciative. May I say that we have had nearly 
a year and a half of solid testimony here, and it was a good thing 
to have the two of you side by side, because it helps point out this 
dispute, which is a real one, and I assume an unresolved one in the 
broad sense. We are most grateful to both of you. 

Tlie committee is in recess, to reconvene at 10 a.in., on Tuesday, in 
room 1114, of the New Senate Office Building. 

( Wniereupon, at 12 :45 p.m., the Select Committee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 10 a.ni., on November 2, 1971, in room 1114, of the New Sen- 
ate Office Building.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1971 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Equal EIducational Oppoutunity, 

Washington, D.G. 

The Select Committee met at 10 :10 a.m., pm-suant to call, in room 
1114, of the New Senate Office Buildin", the Honorable Walter F. 
Mondale, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Mondale and Hart. 

Staff members present: William C. Smith, staff director and gen- 
eral counsel ; Bonn Mitchell, professional staff ; and Leonard Strick- 
man, minority counsel. 

Senator Mondale. The committee will come to order. 

This morning wo have a panel representing the Michigan Education 
Association. Mr. John Ort is president, and Mr. Hennan Colernan 
is associate executive dii’ector for minority affaii's of the association. 

We are veiy pleased to have yon with us this morning. I have a 
copy of your statement. Yon may proceed as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN ORT, PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BT HERMAN COLEMAN, ASSOCI- 
ATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR MINORITY AFFAIRS 

Mr. Ort. Good morning, Senator. 

I am John Ort, pvesicTent of the Michigan Education Association, 
representing some 78,000 teacheis in the State of Michigan. My pro- 
fessional assignment is that of a counselor in the Livonia Public 
School System in Wayne County. I appreciate this opportunity to 
present to this committee the views of our organization on the prob- 
lems of equal educational opportunity as they pertain to educational 
finance and desegregation. 

On September 23, 1971, Mrs. Catharine Barrett, president-elect of 
the National Education Association, appeared before this committee.* 
Her testimony was based on a survey entitled “Scluwl Bond and 
Budget on Tax Referenda,” which indicated the growing resistance 
of local taxpapers to pay the increasing costs of public education. 

ScHOOLs Face Financial Problems 

Mrs. Bariett cited a second survey conducted by the NEA entitled 
“Teacher Supply and Demand,” which showed that for the first time 
since World War II we have enough teachers to supply adequate 
educational services. At the same time the majority of s^ool systems 
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responding to the NEA survey reported some type of reduction in 
program because of Rnancial limitations. School districts in Michigan 
are facing serious financial problems as noted by Mra Barrett. 

Mrs. Barrett also made clear that teachers’ salaries have indeed 
gone up . . . but at a pace which is just behind, and not ahead of, 
other professional workers, both men and women. 

It appeai-s to the ME A that we are at a point in time where: 

The demands on the school system in terms of tasks that it is ex- 
pected to perform are steadily increasing. 

The Nation has produced for the firettime in our history an adequate 
pool of trained man and woman power to meet these needs. 

I happen to have been a high school counselor, a “sputnik,” under 
the National Defense Education Act, and I find increasingly, as young 
people come to me seeking guidance in terms of a particular vocational 
choice, great concern with the fact that many of their friends are un- 
able to find employment in the teaching profession. These are usually, 
very often, very talented young people, and it seems rather incongru- 
ent to me that the National Defense Education Act continues to put 
some $1,000 per school year into a particular individual’s education 
and we have 103,000 college of education graduates this year who were 
unable to find employment. 

Senator Mondale. We have a bill in conference now, which I intro- 
duced, called the Comprehensive Child Development Act, which would 
try, for the first time, to encourage a national program to help chil- 
dren in the first 5 years of life, with comprehensive day care centera, 
with educational components as well. That bill is in trouble, not be- 
cause it did not pass the Congress, but because the President says it 
is going to cost too much. Two billion dollars, that is the authority in 
our bill. He estimates it would cost $16 billion to help these children 
have a chance, which is equivalent to what we are spending to support 
the war today. 

My point is : If we have a decent program to meet the needs of chil- 
dren, we would actually have a shoitage of teachers, would we not? 

Mr. Ort. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. This morning, there is a report of the President’s 
School Finance Commission, a commission which I believe resulted 
from a bill I introduced, and they call for $22 billion Federal expendi- 
ture to assist local schools, and, among other things, come out strongly 
for helping children in the first years, ages 3 ahd 4. 

In other words, when you deal with disadvantaged children, reach 
down earlier to help during this period. And, if you add 2 years 
to the Nation’s educational services, we are just not going to have 
enough teachers, are we ? 

So that^we are in a position here now — that we should look upon 
the availability of skilled teachers as a one-time magnificent oppor- 
tunity rather than cursing it and putting these teachers out in the un- 
employmentline. 

Mr. Ort. My only response, sir ; would be, “Right on.” 

Senator Mondale. Right on. 

Mr. Ort. The basis of support, however, is deteriorating. 
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Michif^n teaohei-s are keenly aware tlrat our public school system has 
a nation-building function. j «« 



Four National Needs 



Four national needs arc basic to our survival : 

is the need to have literate citizens because our demo- 
cratic institutions are based on the idea that power should ulti- 
mately rest with the people. 

^ have a skilled citizenry to be able to 

nilnll the many tasks in a complex modern society. 

3. There is a need to perpetuate social mobility in order to 
prevent the emergen^ of a rigid class system that would perpetu- 
ate social inequality forever. 

A u ' national unity since, in the words of 

Abraham Lincoln, “A house divided against itself camiot stand.” 

l^t’s look at some of tlie changing demands on our schools 

As the schools are swept up in the currents of social change, two 

factors are becoming more clear to teachers : 

On the one hand, the function of the school seems to be ohanginff. The 
American school is no longer just an institution for learning, but it is 
becoming an instrument for the amelioration of social ills. Large num- 
bers of disadvantaged citizens look at the schools as tlie major route by 
winch suppressed minorities can reverse the evils of the past in one 
generation. ^ 



On the other hand, we find that the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment has taken the lead m combating separatism in our Nation and the 
^umls liave become the inevitable battleground. Unfortunately, the 
fight again^ ^gregation has not been pressed with equal "^gor 

by the legislatiye and executiye branches of our State and national 
goyernments. 

In th^ days of uncertainty, doubt, and deepening national crisis, 
the teachers in our State would like to share with ySu some of their 
thoughts on the problems of equal educational opportunity along with 
i^^l ho'v we can moye together to implement this 

Problems facing Michigan educators in the decade ahead are many 
and complex. Racial unrest, violence, and unemployment among the 
young have their roots in the inadequacies of our educational system. 
1 Irc^ problems, however, arc of major proportions. 

First, there is the lack of sufficient funds to carrv on the changing 
mission of our sch^ls. Mrs. Barrett pointed out in her testimony that 
the dimensions of this problem are not confined to State boundari^, but 
are nationwide in extent. A shortage of funds affects especially the 
urban school systems, and, therefore, contributes to inequality in educa- 
tional opportunity. 

The second problem arises out of the segregation of our population 
along racial and economic lines. Boundaries of local school districts 
have emerg^ ^ a r^ult of complex socioeconomic developments, 
rhere is little doubt that racial isolation has b^n enhanced bv the 
tendency to concentrate along lines of similar heritage, values, and 
economic capability. The combined result of these fact^ has led to the 
socially disfuKctional consequence of geographic isolation of one group 
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from another. Again, this contributes to lack of educational etj^uality. 

The third problem, undoubtedly related to the first two, is the dis- 
parity of opportunity caused by the program of the school itself. 
Those of us who work in the urban schools of our State are convinced 
that we must address ourselves to the improvement of the quality of 
the school progi’am for urban youngsters. 

Key to the Solthton 

The key to the solution of these problems is linked, as we see it, 
to our belief in the viability of our Federal system. We believe that 
the most important aspect of our Federal system is the sharing of 
functions between the local, State and national levels of government. 
We would oppose all remedies which would weaken the delicate bal- 
ance of power exhibited between these three points of entry to the 
democratic decisionmaking process. 

Therefore, we wish to reemphasize our belief that an important 
part of the control of our schools mu.st be exercised on the local level. 
The United States is a large country comijrising areas diverse in 
physical and economic conditions as well as in tradition, and decen- 
tralization affords some degree of consumer choice in educational 

services. _ .... 

The point here is, I think, the term “decentralization” might be 
confusing to the committee, in that we very well do advocate the 
possibility of redrawing district boundaries, the decentralization as- 
pect being if we do have a racially balanced school district, the op- 
portunity to have different kinds of programs, because of local control, 
would bo an advantage to the populace. 

The need for continuous experimentation in education is best ful- 
filled on the basis of local initiative. Innovations have a greater chance 
for success if they are implemented by people who have had a chance 
in their development and are committed to the idea. Furthermore, lo- 
cal patrons must be confronted with their responsibility for the edu- 
cation of their children directly. This protects the young from in- 
doctrination with values repugnant to their parents. 

State governments, on the other hand, have three important func- 
tions: (1) To enhance the power of Iwal decisionmaking; (2) to 
redraw the boundaries of local school districts in order to maximize 
interracial and intercultural diversity; and (3) the most important 
obligation of our State government is to delineate a system of educa- 
tional finance that equalizes the ability of these new districts to pro- 
vide educational services for their children. 

Among the States, Michigan enjoys a relatively high income ]Jer 
child. Our State and local governments collected $428.26 per capita 
in taxes in 1969, which places Michigan seventh in a ranking of States. 
A little more than half of all State and local revenues are used for 
the public schools in Michigan. About 28 percent of Michigan’s popu- 
lation was of school age (6-l7 years) in 1970. 

Equalization 

An antiquated system of equalization, however, places a heavy bur- 
den on local taxpayers. The involvement of our State government 
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reached its 2 ^eak in 1906-67 when the State’s contribution reached 44.7 
percent. By 1969-70 contributions of the State had declined to 40.5 
percent. Similar develo 2 )ment was observed in Federal contributions 
which reached a 2 >eak of 5.3 percent in 196(5-67, but receded to 3.8 per- 
cent in 1969-70. Tims, the heaviest burden is on local resources, which 
must contribute 55.5 2 )ercent of all resources. 

Inequity is the standard rather than the exception. There are ex- 
treme variations in local funding. In 1969-70 one Detroit metropolitan 
area school district with more than 21,000 students spent $1,240 per 
2mpil. Another school district in the same general area with more than 
20,000 students spent only $744 per 2 )upil. It is impossible to justify such 
large variations in local ex2ienditures. 

The primary Federal res 2 ionsibility in our view is to help equalize 
the ability of qur States to sup 2 Jort a free public school system K 
through 14. It is only through an assumption of greater Federal re- 
sponsibility that we will be able to provide a national balance which 
provides a minimum program of educational opportunity for every 
American child. We are not opposed to the exercise of pro 2 ier regula- 
tory powers by the Federal Goveniment designed to assure that States 
as well as localities discharge their respective obligations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we cry for those regulations. This can best be done through 
large general grants to those States which accept the responsibilities 
outlined above. 



Must Change To Improve (Quality 

The desegregation of schools does not in and by itself produce an 
integrated society nor does the equalization of the financial burden 
realize the ideal of equality of educational opportunity. In fact, the 
realization of this American dream is in danger as long as there are 
boys and girls who are not able to identify with this national promise. 
Our school 2 >rqgrams must promote a 2 )ositive self concept for each 
child emphasizing the dignity and the worth of individuals who hap- 
2 ien to be different from the majority culture. We must promote changes 
which improve the quality of the school program. 

First, ethnic and cultural diversity must be recognized in all curri- 
culum content. The school program must make the school the center for 
multicultural contact and experience. While the implementation of this 
goal is primarily a local responsibility it is a function of the State 
goveniment to meet the large preservice and inservice requirements of 
the educational personnel. 

Preservice education of teachers must give more attention to multi- 
ethnic studies, and no teacher should be certified in any of the United 
States unless he can provide evidence that he has a thorough under- 
standing of the diverse cultural contributions of all people who make 
up our society. Any applicant for certification in the State should be 
able to demonstrate : 

(1) An understanding of the life styles of various racial, cultural, 
and economic groups in our society ; (2) an undei-standing of the con- 
tributions of minority groups to the cultural and economic well-being 
of our society ; (3) a knowledge of the psychological principles, meth- 
ods, and techniques designed to counteract dehumanizing biases, dis- 
criminatory practices, and prejudicial behavior in the classroom ; (4) 
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knowledge of the constitutional base and legal implementation of per- 
sonal and civil rights, especially as they apply to students. 

There is an urgent need for nationwide, State-coordinated inservice 
training for our teachers. Each State must mount an effort to help our 
current teaching foiee to cooperate with the increasing public demand 
for higher performance standards, especially in the area of human 
I'elations and cultural diveisity. 

The responsibility of the Federal Government in this area should be 
pi'imarily directed towai'd the establishment of a national office of 
pure and applied research in education. The whole area of educational 
research should be centralized for the sake of efficiency. We are beyond 
the point where a few precious researcli dollars in education can be 
squandered on topics which may only be of passing interest. Educa- 
tional research must help us to solve the major educational problems of 
our day. We believe that the Federal effort which has worked so \yell 
for “atomic power” and “moon power” can also work for “education 
power.” 

In summary, we have reaffirmed our strong belief in a federal sys- 
tem which is based on a sharing of functions oetween local. State, and 
national governmental units. 

We have pointed toward racial isolation, insufficient funds, and the 
inequalities of the distribution of funds to point to a picture of dis- 
parate opportunity for our children. 

We have outlined a set of local. State, and Federal responsibilities 
which we believe would contribute to the implementation of the Amer- 
ican dream of equal educational opportunity for each America-ii child. 

On behalf of the Michigan Education Association, thank you for the 
opportunity to present this testimony. 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Coleman, did you have a comment ? 

Mr. Coleman. I have no comments. I will iittempt to address myself 
to questions that you address to either of us. 

Per Pupil Expenditure 

Senator Mondale. You point out that there is one school district, I 
assiune, suburban Detroit, which spends $1,240 per pupil per year; and 
another school district in the same area, which, I assume, is centraTcity 
Detroit, which expends $744 per pupil. That works out to roughly 
$500 difference per pupil per year — $496, to be exact. 

If you take a class size of 20 ; ' 

Mr. Ort. That is hard to find. 

Senator Mondale. That is small. Wliat would be the average class 
size? Twenty-five? 

Mr. Ort^ I would say across the State it would run 25 to 30. 

Senator Mondale. Let us say 20, to have the extreme case, the con- 
servative case. Each year there will bci$10,000 more spent in the $1,200 
a year classroom than in the $750 a year classroom, a $10,000 a year 
per class difference in public expenditure ; is that coriect ? 

Mr. Ort. Yes. * ■ 

Senator Mondale. And in the course of 12 years, one through 12— 
and, once again, it is conservative because often you have kindergar- 
ten and so on— the children in the one classroom will have received 
an investment $120,000 greater during the course of aT2-year educa- 
tion than the others; is that correct ? 




Mr. Ort. Exactly. 

Senator Mondai.e. But tlie differences do not end there, do they? 

Mr. Ort. No, tliey do not. 

Senator Mondalk. Because if it is a poor, black, ghetto classroom 
there are many other differences, many of wliich are clifficiilt to quan- 
tify, which amount probably to as much as the financial input by way 
of disadvantage. 

As you know, there has been a study of the Detroit schools or the 
Michigan school system provided by the Urban Coalition which tried, 
among other things, to determine the value of the middle-class college- 
educated mother. That must be woith an awful lot to the education of 
a child. And this does not show up in the financial figiiies. lAit us see 
if we can find that information — while we are talking. 

My point is: I think if someone did a reasonable cost analysis, you 
would find that the poor child in the ghetto is in a classroom In which 
$120,000 a year less is spent than the rich district ; but, by the time you 
figuie in the difference in help at home, it could well be $200,000 or 
more. 

Mr. Ort. I really have to think that the progression would be geo- 
metric. I see the disparity in just the attitudes. 

Children’s Attitudes Differ 

I happen to teach in a suburban white ghetto, and I see the differ- 
ence in the children that come to me in a counseling situation in termfi 
of their attitude toward the school, where, relatively speaking, the 
support is high. 

Senator Mondale. You teach in the Detroit school system? 

Mr. Ort. No; I am a high school counselor in Livonia, a commimity 
of 41 square miles, with 38,000 children, just 22 miles from the city 
hall in Detroit. 

Senator Mondale. It is poor white? 

Mr. Ort. No, sir. It is lower-middle-class, middle-class, upper- 
middle-class. And I happen to teach in a high school building that is 
the entiy into the community. 

Senator Mondale. Where do those children’s families come from? 

Mr. Ort. It has been a long time developing. Over the past 20 year’s, 
it has grown from 18,000 to 100,000, and much of the development 
there is from management from Ford Motor Co., General Motors, 
and so forth. And we have a very limited number of children of 
blue-collar workers. • 

Senator Mondale. Do you happen to know what the per pupil 
expenditure is? 

Mr. Ort. I would have to estimate, but I would say somewhere over 
$800— probably between $800 and $900 per child. Thirty-two million 
dolhu’S for 38,000 children. You can work with that. 

Senator Mondale. Do you see a difference in the expectations and 
self-esteem and the rest from poor families as against the others? 

Mr. Ort. Yes; it is marked. You can see it. Even though, in effect, . 
you look at one child and at another child, and they dress similarly, 
they bchaA’e similarly, but their attitude toward education is definitely 
affected. I am certain of that. 

Senator Mondale. Some, of it is at least traceable to the home and 
the influence and help they get there? 
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Homk Ini-'luknck Important 

Mr. Ort. I think so. The child that is not exposed to much in the 
way of reading materials, for instance, and there does not seem to be 
much reading going on in the home— the child does not read. At least, 
he does not come to it quite as quickly as those children being read to 
at home and who have much in the way of reading material available 

SeSor Mondale. We were pointing out. Senator Hait, if you take 
the central city school system, 1 think it is $744 per pupil per year 
coiTiparcd to $1,240 in one of the wealthy white suburbs, that 
out to a difference of $10,000 a year in financial input m a class of 20, 
and $120,000 during the coui-se of the 12-year education in investment 

in a single classroom. , i i 

But that is not all, becau^ of the value of support at home— home 

education — which I think is a key element. i , j i.- i 

There was a study made on the value of a mother s educational 
services, and let’s see— they estimated that a college educated mother 
will have provided $17,000 in educational services. In other words, 
what it would cost to buy what she contributes to a child by the end of 
college. And $13,000 if you were to buy what she is providing by the 
end of high school. So you can add $120,000 plus — lets see— 

They estimate that the value of a mother’s educational service from 
0 through 7 is $4,900. So there, is a difference there of about $(,000 in 
educational services. So that there is a big difference in the kind ot 

help they get at home. , 

Mr Ort. Senator, I believe that Mr. Coleman might very well be 
able to shed some light in this area. Herman has worked extensively 
with urban children, and he has a background m a Federal P^^ject 
in Muskegon, Mich., and. the urban education project in New loi v, 
in Rochester, dealing specifically with curriculum content and trying 
to help with the urban minority youngsters. 

Senator Mondale. Would you care to comment . 

Impact of Racial Isolation 

Mr. Coleman. I think one of the limitations we often overlook as it 
relates to the education of suburban youth is the impact of racial 
isolation on equality of oppoitunity for white children. And there is 

a gross disparity there. . i i • i.i 

I think one of the other major limitations of the urban school is the 
ill preparation of teachei*s as it relates to the enhaiicenient of ecjiial 

educational oppoitunity. , . xi i. i a 

Public education, by and large, exists on the thesis tliat boys and 
«“irls come to us with certain kinds of skills. Those who do not come 
to us with those skills that would result from the exixisiire to a family 
who has a kind of background. that you have just alluded to. Senator, 
have a tremendous difference. And I think it is tragic that in 1971 
that in public education in this Nation that w’e do not have one in- 
stitution of higher education that does an adequate job of training 
teachei-s to teach those who are less than middle class. 

And I think we will make some erroneous assumptions relative to 
the impact that finances alone can make on the improvement of quality 
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of education unless we take a look at teacher preparation and inservice 
education needs in urban and suburban school districts. 

Senator Mondai^k. Senator Hait ? 

Senator Haut. I bad hoped, Mr. Chairman, to be here to welcome 
Mr. Ort and Mr. Coleman, and I apologize. I was trapped by the 
phone. 

Mr. Out. It is our real pleasure to see you, sir. 

Senator Hart. I wanted to e.xplain to Senator Mondale that my 
understanding of the problems of public education has been assisted 
enormously by visits I have bad with Mr. Ort and associates of bis in 
the Michigan Education Association. 

I think for those of us outside the business of education, the more 
we seek to understand it, the more we search for answers, the move wo 
understand the complexity of the problem. This in no way diminishes 
its urgency, and I am sure the counsel he has given this committee will 
be useful to the committee, just as this counsel and the MEA’s coun- 
sel has been helpful to me over the years. 

Minoritv Affairs 

Mr. Out. Our organization is making a meager effoit, but, I think, 
a significant effort in the area of minority affaii’S. Mr. Coleman now 
has a staff of three full-time associates that are trying to deal specifi- 
cally with what happens in the curriculum, and particularly in our 
urban schools. And he is anxiously awaiting what he thinks is going 
to be a breakthrough with some of the agencies he is dealing with at 
the present time. 

Senator Hart. Do they relate to existing Federal programs? 

Mr. CoLESiAN. Yes. But I am more concerned with what tradi- 
tionally hapjiens in public education. I am very much concerned about 
utilization of Federal resources as it relates to equality of opimitunity. 

But, beyond that, we must begin to examine the kinds of things that 
classroom teachers need, the kinds of skills classroom teachei’S need if 
we aie going to approach the elimination of racism, racial isolation, 
and the gross dispai’ity that exists between the opportunities for urban 
youth \^ei’sus those opportunities that are availahle for white youth. 

I think we are witnessing the fear, much of tlie fear that has re- 
sulted from the jxsrpetuation of the “rightness of whiteness” in public 
education. 

I am sure you are as knowledgeable as we are about the gi’ave con- 
cern that presently exists in Michigan around the question of desegre- 
gation, and I do not hear enough people saying — interpreting what 
that means to white America. 

I jierceive that perhaps the most disadvantaged child in public 
education today is the racially isolated white chud, the racially iso- 
lated school curriculum. We have a public school program that says 
those who are less than white are less than equal. 

Contributions of Minorities 

In the State of Michigan, for example, in 1966, the legislature 
passed a Social Studies Act which mandates that all school curriculums 
must include the ix>sitive contributions of the ethnic minorities to the 
history, growth, and development of this Nation. 

V' 
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But the followup study done by the State Department, which was 
also a part of that act, found that there has been no significant change 
in the incorporation of the contributions of ethnic minorities to the 
history, growth, and development of tliis Nation as a result of the 
Social Studies Act of 1966. 

I think we made an erroneous assumption when we assumed teach- 
ers are going to acquire the skills through osmosis. 

Senator Hakt. More specifically, and I relate it to Michigan, since 
the enactment of the 1966— did you say it was 1966 ? 

Mr. Coleman. Yes. 

Senator Hart. That act that requires— how did you put it ? — that a 
balanced presentation of the contributions of minorities be presented 
in the school system ? 

Mr. Coleman. Right. That this would be included in the social 
studies curriculums of all Michigan public schools. 

Senator Hart. Now, with greater particularity than your general 
comment, what in total has been done in the 5 yeare intervening to 
present in social studies classes and contributions of minorities? 

Mr. Coleman. There presently exists open dialog between the 
State superintendent and the publishing houses relative to some re- 
forms in the kind of resources that they disseminate to public schools. 

Senator Hart. Does that mean in the T) years there has not been any 
change in the texts in those classes? 

Mr. Coleman. No significant change. 

IMr. Ort. It would take at least 100 yeais. 

Senator Hart. If there had been impravement, we would have in- 
troduced it within 5 years into our textbooks? 

Mr. Coleman. I would agree. 

Senator Hart. So it is not an impossible assignment. 

What else has not been done ? 

Mr. Coleman. There is no emphasis on cultural diversity in the 
academic preparation of teachers who enter the profession. 

Senator Hart. You mean, specifically, I am a white man and I want 
to be a teacher, and I need training as to how to — what? Tlnderetand 
the black student? Or have him underetand me? Or both? 

Mr. Coleman. Both. I think there is a need for classroom teachers 
to be able to relate positively to the significant kinds of contributions 
that minorities have made. 

I think it is equally as important for the black child and equally as 
i mportaiit for the white child. 



In my travels around the State talking to students and teachei-s, 
there is great discomfort with the thought that they must be able to 
provide a service of this quality when their exposure has only been 
through extra resources that comes either from tlie library or supple- 
ments from publishing companies, this kind of thing. 



I support the notion of ethnic studies, but I think that has gross 
limitations, too, because it affords an opportunity for classroom 
teachers to cop out. It limits the ability for teachers to deal with the 
contributions of ethnic minorities within the climate of the times, 
within the context of American history,'for example. 



Teachers Must REiiATE 
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I talked to a young man in one scliool district where an ethnic studies 
program a black studies program, does exist, for example, and the 
topic of discussion was the Civil War. And he asked a question that 
dealt with the invoh-ement of blacks in the Civil War, and that teacher 
1 *^ answer the question. And the answer given to the child 
\yas, Well we do not deal with that in this class. You have to go 
down the hall to black history in order to acquire that kind of 
knowledge.” 

Senator Hart. That suggests that at least in the o yeai-s, there has 
been omanized curricula change. 

Ml . Coleman. But it has not been approached at the level of sonhis- 
ticatioii necessary for it to be meaningful. 

I think, by an large, we have substituted black nonsense for white 
nonsense. 

Mr Ort. I think a change in the curriculum in most of the schools 
i am tamili.ar with, whore black studies, Afro-American studies, what 
nave you, exist, is a result of a blazing liberal teacher who has managed 
to generate enougli enthusiasm among his students to go to the local 
board of education and demand that there be that kind of input and 
cmTiculum. 

Specifically, we have a minority course in the high school I teach in, 
but tlie curnculum was developed by students from three high schools 
111 our district, and they went to the board of education and iiresented 
their concern. ^ 

Senator Hart. This was done by students? 

Mr. Ort. Y^, students. Three blazing liberal white teachers were 
involved also. But it ivas students. 

It was a matter of some young teachere who had a belief there is a 
need tor a change in what liappens in the schools, generating enough 
enthusiasm among high school students to go after such a change, and 
It IS coming from the bottom up rather than the top down. Maybe it is 
not a bad way to develop curriculum, because it may be more entirely 
relevant to the children involved. But it is not a normal process. 

benator Hart. It is the sort of thing I assume was intended to be 
achieved by the 1966 Michigan legislative act, is that correct ? 

Mi\ Coleman. That is only part of it. The legislative act of 1966 
said that m the traditional social studies curricula, that the contribu- 
tions ot ethnic minorities must be incorporated within its content. And 
tliat to lire IS slightly different from ethnic studies, black studies pro- 
gram, a Chicano or Indian studies program. And I think that one of 
the reasons why we have had very little improvement in this regard 
IS that we have assumed that tho^ resources that are available— and 
wo have many resources available in libraries and the univereities that 
arc available for dissemination to school districts — is that teachers 
have not acquired the skills necessaiy to do that. And that is one of the 

r^sons why I see a tremendous need for more thrust on inservice 
education. 

Cultural Dia'ersity Courses 

We have some ^hool districts who have written into their master 
agreements with boards of plication that courses that incorporate 
cultural divei-sity will be made available to them as a part of inservice 
education in their local school districts. In many cases, they are having 
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cooperative ventures witli higher education where teachers receive 
<rraduate credit for those kinds of insorvice progi*ams. 

Mr. Ort. I think that an analogy that might be cogent, Senator, 
would be that in those institutions that are currently practicing fair 
employnieiit, it is quite often the case that you go into an office and you 
find the one black that they happen to have on their staff happens to be 
by tile front door. And in the high scliools we still have Avliite and black 
history And, since it happened at the same time, it might be well to 
present it together. I think that is really the cry that Herman is putting 
on, that we really should teach history m its context, inclumng all 
minorities that really were responsible for the greatness of this Nation. 

Senator Hart. The Civil War includes everybody that engaged in 
it. 

Mr. CoLEjrAN. Right. 

Senator Hart. Are you in any position — and I know all oi us woiild 
understand if you would indicate that you do not have the basis on 
which to answer the question— but are you in a position to comment or 
make the comparison between the performance in this area, nainely, 
incliidin<^ in the classroom intelligent explanation and discussion of the 
contributions that minorities have made to the country, between the 

public school and tlie private school ? x • j i. i 

Mr. Coleman. I cannot give an intelligent answer. I ]ust do not have 
any data to support what is liappening in private schools. 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mondale. I have no further questions. I am yei7 gratetul 
to you for your contribution. As always, the Education Association is 
doing great work, and we are most grateful to you. 

Senator Hart. May I put on the record what I told them on the oc- 
casion of our very last visit ? 

Senator Mondaij:. Certainly. xi.i- i -n 

Senator Hart. The thanks of at least future generations I think will 
be unanimous. Contemporarily, there is a great division, but let me 
thank yon and the leaders of the Michigan Education Associahon toi 
your very courageous and I think very sensible reminder— if I could 

paraphrase it . , , i i v i i 

What we are talking about are public schools, and public schools 

operate within the limit of the 14th amendment, in that those things 
\riiich tlie courts tell us are remiired in order to deliver the promise of 
the 14th amendment, should lind the willing support from parents, 
and teachers, and students. 

Mr. Ort. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hart. It is not an easy message, 1 know. 

Mr. Ort. Not at all. _ 

Senator Hart. But it is a very basic one. . . ^ , 

Mr. Ort. Our teachei’s in Michigan are beginning to come ai-ound. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. 

The committee is in recess, to reconvene at 10 a.m. on November 6 , 
in room 1114 of the New Senate Office Building. 

(Whereupon, at 10 :55 a.m., the Select Committee was recessed, to 
rewnvene at 10 a.m. on November 3, 1971, in room 1114 of the New 
Senate Office Building.) 
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